Students  up  in 
arms  over 
discriminatory 
tuition  fees 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
and  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Furious  Arab  students  last  night 
declared  a nation-wide  strike  over 
die  cabinet's  decision  on  university . 
tuition  fees.  Ministers  decided  that 
students  who  are  army  veterans  will 
pay  SI  ,050  a year  while  those  who  do 
not  serve  - most  of  the  nearly  4,000 
Arab  students  - will  be  charged  SI, 

. 3^0.  Jewish  student  leaders  strongly 
1 supported  the  Arab  students'  de- 
mand for  equal  tuition. 

The  decision  was  condemned  as 
discriminatory  by  Education  Minis- 
ter Yitzhak  Navon.  He  declared  that 
it  was  a threat  to  democracy  and  full 
of  “serious  implications’*  and  called- 
on  Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish 
to  rule  on  whether  the  vote  was 
legal. 

Labour  Party  Secretary  MK  IM 
Baram  said  last  night  that  the  gov- 
ernment's decision  on  university  tui- 
tion fees  puts  Israel  on  a par  with 
countries  like  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  Israel  Radio  reported. 

Baram  said  the  Israeli  right 
showed  its  true  face.  MK  Meir 
Kahaoe  is  the  spearhead,  he  said,  but 
he's  not  alone. 

A senior  aide  to  the  Education 
Minuter  said  the  cabinet’s  ruling 
"clearly  discriminates"  against  the 
minorities.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
derision  to  give  extra  welfare  be- 
nefits. to  army  veterans  only,  had 
beer,  overturned  by  the  courts  on 
. such  grounds. 

The  result  of  the  cabinet  vote,  in 
which  12  Likud  and  religious  party 
ministers  voted  for  the  new  fees  and 
: i ALgufitcii;  and  JIIcJ  mini, vi<r rs 
lOi.'J  Jpairut.  was  greeted  with -a 
howl  of  protest  by  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents who  demonstrated  outside  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office  in  Jerusalem 
yesterday. 

me  cabinet  discussion  was  de- 
scribed by  one  participant  as  “very 
tough"  but  in  the  end  ministers 
cleaved  strictly  to  party  lines. 


IDF  fears  it 
will  have  to 


Education  Minister  Navon... 
cabinet  decision  “a  threat  to 

democracy.”  (Karen  Bendon) 

There  were  chants  of  “discrimina- 
tion’' and  "racism”  as  National  Un- 
ion of  Students  chairman  David  Ber- 
man declared:  "This  could  mean  the 
end  of  equal  higher  education  for 
all.’* 

Berman,  who  has  led  the  students 
through  the  long  and  often  violent 
struggle  over  tuition  fees,  said  he 
would  resign  unless  the  union  agreed 
to  continue  the  fight. 

He  went  on:  "This  decision  stinks, 
and  we  must  not  allow  it.  We  are  no 
longer  engaged  in  a struggle  over 
money  but  in  a battle  for  equality. 
Whatever  the  tuition  fee.  it  must  be 
equal  for  all." 

Navon  narrowly  avoided  being 
mobbed  by  the  protesters  as  he  left 
his  official  car  to  address  them.  But 
he  won  applause  as  he  condemned 
the  cabinet  vote. 

Many  ministers,  he  said,  bad  r.ot 
voted  on  the  issue  of  tuition  fees  but 
on  the  basis  of  political  considera- 
tions alone.  "We  must  have  a fee 
that  is  not  discriminatory.  To  discri- 
minate between  Jewish  and  Arabs 
students  is  very  grave  and  unpre- 
cedented.” 

Arab  student  leaders  reacted 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Peres  asks 
U.S.  not 

to  back 
down 


By  WOLF4JLITZER  in  Washington 
and  WALTER  RUBY  in  New  York 
Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
yesterday  urged  the  U.S.  to  inter- 
vene with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
issue  of  an  international  peace  con- 
- ference  on  the  Middle  East. 

He  also  appealed  to  the  Reagan 
Administration  not  to  "retreat” 
from  its  earlier  positions  in  support 
of  such  an  international  parley. 

The  foreign  minister,  while  ack- 
nowledging the  deep  divisions  in  the 
national  unity  government  in  Jeru- 
salem over  an  international  confer- 
ence, appeared  determined  to  pur- 
sue his  diplomatic  strategy  aimed  at 
opening  direct  talks  with  Jordan 
under  the."umbrella"  of  an  interna- 
tional conference. 

Peres,  during  an  interview  broad- 
cast on  NBC’s  Meet  the  Press,  sug- 
gested that  the  U.S.  in  the  coming 
weeks  determine  the  exact  Soviet 
attitude  on  advancing  the  peace  pro- 
cess. 

In'  any  U.S. -Soviet  dialogue, 
Peres  said,  the  U.S.  should  make 
dear  that  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able 
to  veto  or  impose  any  settlement  at 
an  international  conference. 

According  to  Peres,  the  Soviets  so 
far  have  maintained  only  that  they 
want  to  play  "a  dynamic  role’’  at 
such  a meeting.  But  the  Soviets  have 
not  fully  clarified  their  view. 

He  said  the  U.S.  and  Israel  agreed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
re-establish  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel  and  increase  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
seat  at  an  international  conference. 

The  foreign  minister  continued  his 
talks  with  Shultz  yesterday  at  the 
secretary’s  home  in  Washington. 

After  his  earlier  meeting  with 
Shultz  in  New  York,  Peres  said  that 
the  two  had  “extensive  talks,  in 
which  we  compared  notes  on  the 
latcst  devcIcpSKRts.  Wear* looking 
for  ways  and  means  of  cpntinuing- 
...and  of  overcoming  the  barriers  in 
the  way.  We  surely  feel  we  may  face 
an  opportunity  that  shouldn’t  be 
missed.” 

Peres  stated,  “The  American 
position  remains  the  same.  They 
want  to  go  to  direct  talks,  and  if  that 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Unify  coalition  crumbling 


Post  Political  Staff 

The  days  of  the  national  unity  government 
appeared  to  dwindle  still  further  yesterday. 

The  strict  Likud-Labour  split  along  party 
lines  in  the  cabinet  vote  on  university  Tecs 
which  immediately  prompted  Labour 
accusations  of  election  economics,  and  the 
announced  intention  of  Communications 
Minister  Amnon  Rubinstein  to  lead  his 
Shinui  Party  out  of  the  coalition,  reinforced 
the  feeling  that  the  coalition  is  teetering  and 
could  be  on  its  last  legs. 

Shinui ’s  withdrawal  will  strengthen  those 
forces  within  Labour  who  favour  an  im- 
mediate pullout  from  the  coalition.  Labour 
activists  conceded  yesterday  that  their  hopes 


to  persuade  the  religious  parties  to  support 
an  early  general  election  had  faded. 

For  Labour  to  remain  in  the  cabinet  when 
there  is  an  automatic  Likud-majority  is 
becoming  increasingly  untenable,  party 
sources  said. 

The  defeat  for  Labour  in  the  university 
fees  vote  when  the  government  accepted 
Science  Minister  Gideon  Patt’s  proposal  for 
a two-tiered  tuition,  regarded  by  many  as 
discriminatory  against  Arab  students,  is 
seen  as  a harbinger  of  things  to  come.  Unless 
Labour  is  ready  to  sustain  a series  of  humi- 
liating defeats  within  the  cabinet,  political 
observers  believe  that  it  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  overcome  the  internal  opposition 


within  the  party  to  such  a move  from  such 
influential  figures  as  Defence  Minister  Yit- 
zhak Rabin,  and  opt  for  withdrawal. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  their  public 
protestations  that  they  will  not  support  a 
narrow  government,  there  were  further 
indications  yesterday  that  the  religious  par- 
**es  — Shas.  the  National  Religious  Party  and 
Agudat  \ israel  - would  in  fact  be  prepared 
to  join  Tehiya  in  a Likud-led  narrow  based 
government  should  Labour  leave  and  the 
national  unity  coalition  fold. 

Sources  close  to  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  said  last  night  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter prefers  a narrow  coalition  to  early 
elections. 


Rubinstein  to  quit 
‘dead  end’  cabinet 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Shinui  leader  Amnon  Rubinstein 
yesterday  announced  his  intention  to 
resign  as  Communications  Minister 
and  pull  his  party  out  of  the  coali- 
tion. 

"This  government  is  a two-headed 
monster  and  has  reached  a dead 
end,"  he  said. 

He  said  be  was  quitting  because  of 
"the  Likud's  surrender  to  the  reli- 
gious parties'  blackmail”  and  be- 
cause of  Prime  Minister  Shamir's 


minx. 

Communications  Minister 
Rubinstein  at  his  press 
conference  yesterday. 

(M.  Ben-Ami,  Media) 


mm 


frustration  at  Foreign  Minister 
Peres's  peace  initiative. 

Speaking  at  an  abruptly  called 
press  conference  in  Jerusalem, 
Rubinstein  said  that  he  hoped  his 
move  would  “encourage  those  in 
Labour  who  want  to  resign"  to  fol- 
low suit.  If  this  happens,  "the  pros- 
pect of  early  elections  will  increase,” 
he  said. 

Earlier,  at  yesterday's  cabinet 
meeting,  Rubinstein  passed  Shamir 
a note  informing  him  of  his  intention 
to  resign. 

At  the  press  conference,  Rubin- 
stein said  that  he  would  present  the 
motion  to  leave  the  coalition  and  to 
resign  from  the  Communications 
Ministry  to  the  Shinui  Council  on 
Wednesday.  He  said  he  was  sure  that 
the  council  would  back  him  and  that 
his  resignation  would  take  effect  "on 
Thursday  or  Friday.” 

Rubinstein  said"  he  hoped  “all  of 
Shinui  would  leave  [the  coalition],’’ 
an  allusion  to  the  possibility  that 
Shinui  MK  2L aidan  Atstae  would 
cross  the  floor  and  join  the  Likud. 
The  third  Shinui  MK  is  Mordechai 
Virshubski. 

Rubinstein -said  that  "there  was  no 
chance  to  advance  the  Peres  initia- 
tive" on  the  international  peace  con- 
ference for  the  Middle  East  and  in 
view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Likud 
and  the  religious  parties. 

The  present  situation  was  intoler- 
able, he  said,  with  “a  government 
which  speaks  with  two  voices,"  an 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  6) 
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Former  Interior  Minister  Yitzhak  Peretz  arrives  af  the  Hazon 
Ovadia  Yeshiva  in  Jerusalem  Tor  last  night's  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Tora  Sages.  In  background  is  picture  of  the  Shas  Party’s  spiritual 
mentor,  the  former  Sephardi  Chief  Rabbi,  Ovadia  Yosef.  ( Dan  Landau) 

Shas  stays  on  fence 


By  MENACK  £M  SHALE  V 
The  Labour  Party's  small  hopes 
for  early  elections  continue  to  hinge 
on  Shas,  which  last  night  derided  to. 
remain  on  the. fence  and  io  wait  for 
further  offers  from  the  Likud. 

Shas's  spiritual  mentors,  the 
Torah  Council  of  Sages,  decided  last 
night  not  to  decide,  thus  freezing 
Friday's  Likud-Shas  agreement 
which  would  have  returned  Shjs  to 
the  government  and  sealed  its 
opposition  to  early  elections. 


Well-placed  Labour  sources  pre- 
dicted last  night  that  if  following  its 
current  round  of  talks  with  the  other 
is  unsuccessful.  Labour  was 
more  than  likely  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment. 

Following  yesterday's  meetings 
between  Labour  and  delegations  of 
Shas  and  the  National  Religious  Par- 
ty, Labour  sources  said  there  is  no 
chance  that  the  NRP  will  support  a 
motion  for  early  elections.  Shas,' on 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


, take  Lavi 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 

Tne  army  fears  it  will  be  compel- 
led to  take  at  least  UK)  Lavi  fighter 
aircraft,  senior  military  sources  said 
ia.se  night.  The  sources  fear  that  this 
will  be  the  decision  of  the  inner 
cabinet,  w hich  is  expected  to  consid- 
er the  plane's  future  on  Wednesday. 

“The  issue  has  become  political 
and  none  of  the  ministers  will  want 
Ki  he  identified  with  blocking  the 
local  project.”  a very  senior  military 
source  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last 
night. 

The  IDF  would  prefer  to  buy  75 
r-loC  fighters,  which  would  leave 
enough  money  for  investment  in  the 
navy  and  ground  forces.  The  navy 
needs  missile  boats  and  submarines. 

The  IDF  is  opposed  to  the  Lavi 
because  it  costs  much  more  than  the 
F-16C.  while  not  offering  a derisive 
advantage  over  that  aircraft. 

The  Lavi  will  use  up  S550  million 
of  the  Sl.S  billion  military  aid  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  this  year.  Con- 
tinuing ihe  development  of  the  Lavi 
will  cost  an  extra  S100  m.  per  year. 

Military  sources  said  yesterday 
I hut  they  dc  not  want  the  Lavi.  even 
if  the  government  comes  up  with  the 
extra  SI 00  m , because  they  would 
Mill  be  short  of  funds  for  other 
projects. 


Airliners  in 
narrow  miss 

LONDON  (AP).  - A major  air 
disaster  was  narrowly  averted  on 
Friday  when  two  airliners  canying  a 
iota!  of  more  than  500  passengers 
nearly  collided  south  of  London. 
The  Observer  newspaper  reported 
yesterday. 

A British  Airways  Boeing  747  and 
Alitalia  Airbus  passed  within  30 
metres  of  each  ether  at  a height  of 
3.ihXi  metres  and  a collision  was 
atuided  thanks  only  to  a last-second 
jiu.icuvca  by  the  Airbus  pilot.  The 

UOsOl*  ci'  iluJ. 


‘2m.  Arabs  in  AVAILABLE  AT  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 
West  Bank  and 


Three-year-old  boys  are  carried  aloft  in  a Mea  Shearim  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem  by  their  dancing  fathers  shortly  before  receiving  their  first 
haircuts  yesterday,  as  part  of  the  traditional  Lag  B’Omer 
celebration.! Lag  B’Omer  story,  page 2).  (Eliahu  Haratij 


Gaza  by  2002’ 

By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  Arab  population  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  will  grow  to 
between  1.9  million  and  2.4m.  in  the 
next  15  years,  according  to  a Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  forecast  released 
yesterday.  The  bureau  estimated 
that  the  annual  rate  of  population 
growth  would  be  2.2  to  3.5  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  level  of  emigra- 
tion. 

By  the  end  of  1985.  there  were 
1.34m.  people  in  the  territories. 

A spokesman  for  the  bureau  said 
yesterday  that  the  fertility  rate  in  the 
West  Bank  was  expected  to  drop 
from  6.5  births  per  woman  in  1983- 
87  to  five  per  woman  in  2002;  In 
Gaza,  the  fertility  rate  will  decline 
from  7.2  to  5.7  births  per  woman. 
Life  expectancy  is  forecast  to  rise 
from  63  to  69  years  during  that  time. 

By  the  year  2002,  the  bureau  pro- 
jected, there  would  be  between  1.1 
million  and  1.4  million  Palestinians 
in  the  West  Bank  compared  with 
800,000  in  1985.  In  Gaza,  the 
population  will  reach  between 
800,000  and  one  million,  compared 
with  525,000  at  the  end  of  1985. 

The  number  of  children  up  to  age 
15  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  will 
reach  860.000. 
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NOW  AT  MACH 
- LOWER  INTEREST: 
P ~ 1%  ONLY 


* Because  no  commitment 
commission  is  charged,  the  effective 
rate  of  interest  that  you  pay  is  the 
lowest  you'll Bnd 
The  credit  available  is  flexible  and 


Political  activities  ‘contravene  High  Court  ruling’ . 


A-G  wants  Rabbi  Yosef  disciplined 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish 
took  exception  to  the  intense  politic- 
al courtship  of  Shas  yesterday,  by 
demanding  rhai  the  party’s  spiritual 
mentor,.  Rabbi  Ovadia  Yosef,  face 
disciplinary  proceedings  because  of 
his  recent  political  activities. 

in  a letter  to  acting  religious 
affairs  minister  Yosef  Shapira,  Har- 
i>b  stato  tbit  Yosef  > involvement  in 

Shas  political  affairs  cuiitrsviRcd 

the  Jutv  1986  High  Court  of  Justice 
ruling  which  forbade  dayanim  (reli- 
gious court  judges)  from  delving  in 
politics  or  making  their  political 
views  known,  whether  openly  or 
behind  the  scenes. 

Harisb’s  letter  followed  a com- 
plaint by  Mapam  MK  Yair  Tzaban, 
who  was  also  the  petitioner  in  the 
High  Court  case. 


Yosef  is  dayan  on  the  Rabbinical 
High  Court  of  Appeals.  A statement 
issued  on  his  behalf  yesterday  re- 
jected Harish 's  position,  maintain 
that  the  High  Court  ruling  was  only 
"declarative"  and  not  meant  to  be 
implemented. 

Sources  dose  to  Yosef  daimed 
that  in  his  recent  political  meetings 
with  leaders  of  Labour  and  Likud, 
the  former  chief  rabbi  had  only  dealt 
with  matters  of  Reform  conversions, 
which  is  a purely  hrfachic issue. 

Shapira  is  not  expected  to  an  on 
Harish’s  demand,  leaving  the  politic- 
al "hot  potato"  to  Religious  Affairs 
Minister  Zevulun  Hammer,  who  is 
due  to  return  from  abroad  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Harish,  however,  insisted  last 
night  that  Shapira  must  act  "im- 


mediately", and  not  wait  for  Ham- 
mer’s return. 

Shapira  himself  blamed  "those 
politicians"  for  "entrapping”  Yosef 
by  turning  to  him  on  political  mat- 
ters. 

Under  the  Rabbinical  Courts 
Law,  the  disciplinary  tribunal  which 
tries  dayanim  is  comprised  of  mem- 
hers  of  the  Rabbinical  Court  of 
Appeals,  of  which  Yosef  is  a mem 
ber.  The  tribunals  panel  is  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Rabbis,  with  whom 
Yosef  has  had  a long-standing  rivalry. 

But  sources  in  Shas  predicted  that 
no  dayan  would  take  it  upon  himself 
to  try  Yosef,  and  that  Hammer,  who 
is  supposed  to  present  the  charge 
sheet  would  “not  dare"  to  take  an 
action  which  would  arouse  fierce 
opposition  in  religious  circles. 
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You  are  automatically  eligible  for 
credit -made  available  to  you  on 
"dream"  conditions -in  amounts 
equivalent  to  each  deposit  that  you 
r.aka  m Israel  Discount  Bank  Sa  vings 
PlO  111.*. 

" Credit  in  the  same  amounts  as  your 
savings  deposits  from  JVZ52.500  up  to 

ms2w,m 

* Each  individual  line  of  credit  is  at 
your  disposal  for  the  same  period  of 
time  as  its  corresponding  sa  vings 


plan -from  2 to  B years. 

* Just  one  month  atone,  after 
opening  any  savings  account,  you 
can  start  udbzing  the  credit  to  which 
it  entitles  vou 

‘ Full  exemption  born  any 
commitment,  or  other,  commissions. 

* Theoedit  that  you  avail  yourself  of 
is  unlinked  and  bears  monthly  intern 
at  Prime  + 1%  (39.1%  annual 
adjusted  interest ) with  no 

commitment  commission. 


self-renewing  Qike  our  “EXTRA  " 
facilities).  You  mav  utilize  it,  in  whole 
j or  in  wart,  precisely  when  you 
.1  require  it -as  long  as  its 
corresponding  savings  plan  hasn  1 

The  savings  plan  will  itself 
constitute  full  security  for  any  credit 
that  you  draw  - eliminating  the  need 
I for  guarantors. 

' Subject  to  the  Bank 's  consent,  you 
wBl  be  able  to  transfer,  to  whomever 
you  wifih,  the  right  that  is  yours  to 
draw  credit. 

' Unique  savings  benefits  granted  if 
you  formally  waive  right  to  receive 
credit. 

The  Bank  reserves  the  option  of 
cancelling  the  various  special 
benefits  and  rights,  available  in  the 
overall  program,  in  respect  of  savings 
deposits  effected  m the  future. 
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THE  WEATHER 


Yesterday's  Yesterday’s  Today’s 
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Jerusalem 

14 

24-32 

32 

Golan 

It 

10-33 

33 

Nahariya 

61 

13-25 

26 

Safad 

19 

19-32 

32 

Haifa  Port 

72 

13-25 

26 

Tiberias 

29 

14-38 

37 

Nazareth 

16 

22-34 

34 

Alula 

27 

10-33 

33 

Shorn  ron 

12 

18-34 

34 

Tc!  Aviv 

64 

17-25 

26 

B-G  Airport 

16 

13-32 

33 

Jericho 

21 

17-39 

39 

Gaza 

85  ■ 

16-24 

25 

Bee  is  he  ba 

24 

16-37 

37 

Eilat 

14 

25-39 

40 

SOCIAL  & PERSONAL 


i 


MK  Abba  Eban,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Friends  of  Amal 
worldwide  educational  system. 


ARRIVALS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abrahm  Gcmora.  Mexico:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alejandro  Saltiel.  Mexico-.  Mr.  Gre- 
gorio Shapiro.  Mexico:  for  the  Inauguration  of 
the  Gregorio  and  Dora  Shapiro  Chair  in  Hema- 
tological Malignancies  at  Tel  Aviv  University. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alejandro  Shapiro.  Mexico:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simon  Poimcmana.  Argentina:  Dr. 
Abraham  Horodisch.  Holland:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Lessing.  U.S.A.:  Mr.  Yona  Ettingcr. 
U.S.A.:  Mrs.  Dina  Ertinger,  U.S.A.:  log. 
Wolf  Blumenthal,  Argentina.  Chairman.  Ar- 
gentinian Friends  of  Tel  Aviv  University:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marcos  Maus.  Mexico,  for  the  Inau- 
guration of  the  Marcos  and  Celia  Maus  Micro- 
computer Laboratory,  at  Tel  Aviv  University; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Simcha  Bcn-Shaul.  Mexico; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ruben  Mcrcnfdd  from  Vene- 
zuela for  the  Ceremony  or  the  Conferment  of 
Honorary  Doctorate  Degrees  and  Honorary 
Fellowships,  all  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  oFTel  Aviv  University. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Evens.  Belgium;  Mr.  and 
MlS.  Sidney  Chckky,  Mr.  Israel  Frohlich.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Irving  Koranyi.  Mr.  Ronald  Ocl- 
baum.  Mr.  Louis  Rasmirnky.  Canada:  Mr.  and 
Mrt.  Eric  Charles,  Mr.  Sidney  Corob.  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  Albert  Klync.  Dr.  and  Mis.  Sam  Lawson. 
Mr.  Davidc  Sala.  Mr.  David  Wemidc.  Eng- 
land; Mrs.  Giselle  Altman.  France:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dieter  Kruger.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Jerald 
Ralph.  Mr.  Herbie  Rosenberg.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eric  Samson.  South  Africa:  Mr.  and  Mrs.* 
Frederic  KoptcJc.  Switzerland;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Field.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Forster. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Grover.  Mis.  Karen 
Krocncr.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Philip  Knipp.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Krupp.  Mrs.  Charlotte  New- 
man. Mr.  and  Mis.  Max  Shechncr.  Mr.  Ho- 
ward Shnit.  Mr.  Alex  Van.  U.S.A.:  all  guests 
of  Ben-Gurion  University  of  the  Negev,  to 
participate  in  the  17th  annual  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors meeting. 

Freda  Keel,  from  a lecture  lour  in  Australia,  on 
behalf  of  Keren  Hayesod . 
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PLO  seen  stepping  up  its  attacks  in  North 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 

Two  attempts  by  Fatah  units  in 
recent  weeks  to  penetrate  Israel’s 
northern  border  attest  to  the  resurg- 
ence of  the  PLO’s  strength  in  Leba- 
non, according  to  Israeli  military 
sources. 

The  sources  expect  the  PLO  to 
step  up  attempted  incursions  and 
Katyusha  attacks. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  cross 
the  security  zone  in  southern  Leba- 
non came  a week  and  a half  ago 
when  a five  man  Fatah  squad  was 
intercepted  at  Tir  Haifa  by  a Golani 
force.  Two  terrorists  were  killed  in 
the  clash  and  the  other  three  cap- 
tured. 

The  squad  had  planned  to  seize 
hostages  on  a border  settlement  and 
demand  the  release  of  security  pris- 
oners held  in  Israeli  jails. 

The  attempted  incursion  was  the 


second  by  Fatah  in  a three-week 
period,  as  compared  to  one  attemp- 
ted land  incursion  during  the  entire 
previous  year.  Last  year  there  had 
also  been  one  attempt  each  by  the 
Popular  Front  for  the.  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  the  Democratic  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Front.  There 
had  also  been  two  sea-borne 
attempts  by  the  PFLP  and  the  PLF. 
All  failed. 

Military  sources  say  several  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  the  resurg- 
ence of  PLO  activity  in  Lebanon  and 
the  impression  that  the  organization 
is  once  again  flourishing  there. 

Immediately  after  Israel’s  June 
1982  invasion  and  the  subsequent 
Syrian  onslaught  in  Tripoli,  the 
PLO’s  infrastructure  in  Lebanon 
was  in  a shambles. 

But  the  sources  note  the  PLO  sent 
cadres  back  into  Lebanon  and  fun- 


nelled in  both  arms  and  money.  The 
sources  estimate  that  the  PLO  now 
has  roughly  10.000  armed  men  in  the 
country,  with  3.500  in  Sidon,  2.500 
in  Beirut.  1 .500  in  the  Bekaa  Valley. 
1 .400  in  the  hills  between  Beirut  and 
Sidon.  700  in  Tripoli  and  500  in  Tyre. 

Yasser  Arafat’s  Fatah  is  the 
largest -faction  commanding  some 
4,000  men  of  whom  2,000  are  in 
Sidon  and  1.500  in  Beirut. 

This  force  can  grow,  the  military 
sources  say.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
people  willing  to  enlist,  and  the 
finances  exist  to  pay  the  equivalent 
of  S300  a month  to  men  with  some 
military  training  and  S1QG  to  $150  to 
others  who  join  the  militias  and 
serve  on  a part  time  basis.  In 
Lebanese  terms,  that  is  a good  sal- 
ary. 

The  PLO’s  military  capabilities 
and  the  rapport  their  Sunni  leaders 
have  with  Sidon's  Sunni  leadership 


enable  them  to  control  that  toWn  and 
some  of  the  area  east  of  it. 

This  has  given  the  PLO  an  impor- 
tant advantage  over  the  Shi*ites  in 
southern  Lebanon.  One  Israeli  milit- 
ary analyst  went  as  for  as  saying  the 
Palestinians  have  a “stranglehold” 
over  the  Shfites. 

The  Shi’ites  in  the  south,  he  ex- 
plained, must  pass  through  Sidon  to. 
reach  northern  Lebanon.  The 
alternative  route  via  Jezzine  is  con- 
trolled by  General  Antoin  Lahad’s 
SLA  and  is  more  dangerous. 

Hie  Palestinians’  sense  of  confi- 
dence has  therefore  been  enhanced 
and  achievements  in  recent  battles 
has  given  them  a sense  of  pride. 

The  Palestinians  suffered  in 
Beirut  where  Amal  used  some  50 
Syrian-supplied  T-54  tanks  to  pound 
the  refugee  camps.  But  in  the  SidOn 
area  the  PLO  had  the  upper  hand, 


and  gave  the  Shi’ites  such  a trounc- 
ing that  Amal  appealed  to  Syria  for 
help.  Fatah  commanders  can  there- 
fore daim  that  it  was  their  achieve- 
ments on  the  battle-field  that 
brought  about  the  Syrian  entry 
which'  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
camps. 


The  Fatah  commanders  appearing 
at  the  Palestine  National  Council  in 
Algiers  conveyed  the  feeling  that 
they  have  attained  the  goals  set  for 
them  in  Lebanon.  They  had  kept  up 
the  “armed  struggle”  against  Israel, 
brought  peace  and  security  to  the 
refugee  camps,  undermined  the 
gains  Israel  had  attained  in  the  Leba- 
non war  and  united  some  of  the 
Palestinian  groups. 

Accordingly  Fatah  has  returned  to 
the  centre  of  tbe  Palestinian  arena  in 
Lebanon  and  has  become  the  single 
most  dominant  force  there. 


Delegation  refuses  authors’ 
bid  to  visit  Soviet  Union 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - An  unsuccessful  bid 
to  win  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israeli  authors  was  made 
yesterday  by  Hebrew  Writers  Asso- 
ciation Chairman  Ya'akov  Oriand 
during  a sometimes  tense  meeting 
with  members  of  a Soviet  delegation 
visiting  Israel. 

Hie  Soviets  are  the  guests  of  the 
Israel-Soviet  Union  Friendship 
League. 

. Oriand  and  his  colleagues  com- 
plained that  Israelis  know  much 
more  about  Soviet  literature  than 
the  Soviets  do  about  what  is  going  on 
here.  The  last  anthology  of  Hebrew 
literature  was  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1960's,  Oriand  said, 
and  much  has  changed  since  then. 

Author  Ben-Zion  Tomer  said  that 
the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  be  a serious  impediment, 
since  cultural  exchanges  with  coun- 
tries like  Poland  and  Hungary  are 
booming  despite  lack  of  diplomatic 
ties. 

After  three  Israeli  authors  made 
the  same  point.  Sergei  Brozdin. 
head  of  the  six-member  Soviet  de- 
legation, had  enough.  He  com: 
plained  that  Israelis'  knowledge  of 
Soviet  literature  also  ends  in  the 
1960's.  “I’ve  been  here  three  da  vs 


and  nobody  has  asked  me  anything 
about  the  new  novel'  "Children  of 
A bad"  which  bas  excited  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  Italians  and  should 
interest  you,  too,  because  it’s  about 
tbe  persecution  of  various  peoples  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  Jews, 
under  Stalin.” 


A demonstration  outside  urging 
that  relatives  of  Soviet  emigrants  be 
allowed  to  join  their  families  in 
Israel  also  prompted  a sharp  remark 
from  Brozdin. 

"On  Saturday,  when  we  went  to 
the  ceremony  in  Jerusalem  to  com- 
memorate the  defeat  of  the  Nazis, 
there  were  demonstrators  of  a diffe- 
rent kind”  he. said.  “They  asked  os 
how  they  can  come  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  told  them  they 
didn’t  consult  with  us  before  leaving, 
so  what  do  they  want  now?” 


Though  the  meeting  was  supposed 
to  be  closed,  several  of  the  demon- 
strators came  in  and  tried  to  partici- 
pate. They  were  stopped  by  Oriand 
and  asked  to  leave. 

The  only  practical  outcome  of  the 
meeting  which  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  was  an  invitation  to  author 
Hanoch  Bartov  to  write  an  article  for 
a Soviet  literary  periodical 
Friendship  Among  Peoples  about 
the  Israeli  authors  he  considers  most 
important. 


Nablus  barred  to  settler 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
OC  Central  Command  Aluf 
Am  ram  Mitzna -yesterday  issued  a 
restriction  ord£r  against  a West 
Bank  settler,  banning  him  from  en- 
tering Nablus  and  Joseph’s  Tomb, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

• A military  spokesman  said 
Romam  Aldubi,  of  Eton  Moreh.  was 
served  with  the  rare  three-month 
ban  after  he  bad  repeatedly  tried  to 
break  into  Joseph's  Tomb.  The 
spokesman  said  Aldubi  had 
assaulted  soldiers,  run  roadblocks, 
and  blocked  traffic  in  Nablus. 

Military  sources  said  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Aldubi  led  a series  of 
disturbances  at  Joseph's  Tomb, 
where  he  and  yeshiva  students  study- 
ing at  the  site  "dashed  physically 
and  verbally”  with  soldiers  while 
“trying  to  change  the  existing 
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The  World  Zionist  Organization 
Sephardi  Communities  Department 


extends  best  wishes  to 

The  Israel  branch  of 
Tbe  World  Sephardi 
Federation 


for  the  success  of  its  Convention  devoted  to  a just 
society 

and  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  people. 


Asher  Ohayon 
Head  of  the  Department 


Avi  Shlnsh 
Director-General 
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Ben-finrion  University  of  the  Negev 

wishes 

George  Shrut 


Boston,  U.S.A. 

A HAPPY 80th  BIRTHDAY 
and  many  more  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness 


arrangements”  regarding  the  pre- 
sence of  Jewish  settlers.  Under  these 
arrangements  the  yeshiva  students 
may  only  study  at  the  site  on  week- 
days, and  must  leave  the  area  at 
nightfall. 

The  sources  said  Aldubi  had  also 
been  involved  in  incidents  outside  of 
Nablus,  including  a shooting  at  the 
Balata  refugee  camp,  squatting 
attempts,  the  running  of  IDF  roadb- 
locks and  the  breaking  and  entering 
into  various  places.  They  said  he 
continued  his  activities  despite  repe- 
ated complaints  to  the  police. 

Gush  Emunim  last  night  blasted 
the  move  against  Aldubi.  labelling  it 
“an  attempt  to  decide  a political 
argument  by  a restriction  order 
which  should  be  properly  used  for 
clear  security  purposes.  The  very 
attempt  to  prohibit  Jews  from  living 
in  Nablus  and  to  ban  yeshiva  stu- 
dents from  staying  at  Joseph’s  Tomb 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays  is  racist,” 
the  movement  said. 


Jet-propelled 
drone  tested 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - Israeli  scientists  re- 
cently flew  a small  jet-propelled 
drone  using  a revolutionary  concept 
employed  in  space  flights. 

The  concept,  vectored  flight, 
could  make  wings  and  other  essen- 
tial parts  of  conventional  aircraft 
redundant.  Prof.  Binyamin  GaJ-Or, 
head  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory at  the  Technion's  Department 
of  Aeronautics  told  the  Jerusalem 
Post  recently. 

Instead  of  controlling  the  plane's 
altitude  and  direction  with  the  help 
of  the  ailerons,  elevators  and  rud- 
. der,  the  jet-propelled  drone  relies  on 
the  exhaust  of  very  powerful  jet 
engines. 

The  engines  have  special  air  inlets 
and  rectangular  exhaust  nozzles  that 
case  be  rotated  20  degrees  up  and 
down  and  35  degrees  tideways,  Gal- 
Or  explained. 

Tfte  engines  are  located  near  the 
tail.  For  take-off  they  will  direct  the 
exhaust  upwards,  thus  forcing  the 
tail  downward  and  lifting  the  plane's 
nose  into  the  position  necessary  for 
takeoff.  (Conventional  aricraft 
must  use  a considerable  part  of  the 
runway  before  they  are  capable  of 
lifting  their  noses. ) 

The  engine  exhausts  will  then  be 
shifted  for  takeoff. 

Gal-Or  said  that  in  the  five  feasi- 
bility tests  conducted  so  for.  the 
small  jet-propelled  drones  have 
been  rolled  in  flight  by  changing  the 
engine's  angles.  Each  of  the  five 
flights,  over  the  Ein  Shemer  airfield, 
lasted  10  minutes.  Two  other  tests 
failed  and  the  drones  crashed  during 
takeoff. 

The  new  concept  - once  it  becom- 
es operational  in  planes,  helicopters, 
low-flying  cruise  missiles  and  drones 
- could  revolutionize  air  force  tac- 
tics, Gal-Or  said. 

A pilot  of  such  an  aircraft  could 
easily  outmaneuver  a conventional 
plane  flown  by  the  enemy. 


Panamanian  President  Eric  Arturo  de  Delvalle  (left)  and  President 
Herzog  participate  yesterday  in  an  official  welcoming  ceremony  at  the 
Rose  Garden  outside  the  Knesset.  Ora  Herzog  Is  at  the  extreme  left  and 
Mariela  de  Delvalle  at  the  extreme  right.  The  de  Delvalle’s  were 
honoured  last  night  at  a State  dinner  hosted  by  Herzog  at  Beit  Hanassi 
and  attended  by  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  Finance  Minister  Moshe 
Nissim.  Both  Herzog  and  de  Delvalle  stressed  the  close  ties  between 
Israel  and  Panama.  De  Delvalle,  who  is  Jewish,  said  that  his  ancestors 
found  refuge  after  the  inquisition  first  in  Holland  and  then  in  Panama. 
Herzog  drew  a laugh  when  he  observed  that  last  night’s  dinner  was  tbe 
only  such  event  attended  by  two  Jewish  heads  of  state.  (Rabamim  Israeli) 


Shamir  to  visit  Africa  in  June 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  is  due  to 
visit  Zaire  and  Liberia,  and  perhaps 
a third  African  country,  in  June. 

Shamir  met  in  Jerusalem  yester- 
day, with  visiting  Zaire  Secretary  of 
Defence  Ukulia  BqJongo.  • During- 


the  weekend,  in  meetings  with  De- 
fence Minister  Rabin,  Bolongo  pre- 
sented a series  of  requests  for  in- 
creased Israeli  military  aid  to  Zaire. 

Shamir  told  - his  guest  that  be 
would  reply  to  Zaire's  request  for 
more  aid  during  Jiis  coming  visit.  . ’ 


Three  rooms  sealed  in  Kalkilya 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Security  forces  yesterday  sealed 
three  rooms  in  Kalkilya  belonging  to 
leaders  of  a ring  responsible  for  a 
series  of  Qetrol  bomb  attacks  near 
the  West  Bank  town. 

The  six-member  group  which  was 
organized  after  the  petrol-bomb 
murder  of  Ofra  Moses  last  month, 
was  uncovered  recently.  The  group 
leaders,  whose  rooms  were  sealed 
were  Issa  Hindi,  19,  Mustafa  Hindi, 


22.  and  Abdel  Nasser  Ziyad,  18. 
Each  participated  in  at  least  two 
attacks:  . 

Security  forces  yesterday 
reopened  three  alleys  in  Kalkilya 
which  were  sealed  after  petrol 
bombs  were  hurled  from  them. 

Meanwhile,  following  a complaint 
by  tbe  family  of  Ofra  Moses,  the 
Interior  Ministry  has  announced  that 
Israelis  who  die  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  will  no  longer  be 
registered  as  having  died  abroad.  ' 


Terror  activist  to  be  deported 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
BEERSHEBA.  - OC  Southern 
Command  Aluf  Yitzhak  Mordech&i 
yesterday  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
Ahmad  Abdel  Fatah  Nasser  for 
allegedly  working  on  behalf  of  Sha- 
biba,  a terrorist  youth  movement 
affiliated  with  Yasser  Arafat’s  Fatah 
wing  of  the  PLO. 

Nasser,  36,  of  Khan  Yunis,  was 
among  1.150  security  prisoners  re- 
leased two  years  ago  in  exchange  for 
three  Israeli  soldiers  held  by  Ahmad 
Jibril’s  group  in  Syria.  At  the  time, 
Nasser  had  served  10  years  for  plant- 


ing an  expletive  device  behind  a bus 
in  Rishon  Lezion. 

According  to  the  Southern  Com- 
mand, Nasser  had  worked  for  Shabi- 
ba  since  his  release,  and  became 
head  of  tbe  organization  when  his 
predecessor,  Muhammad  Dahlan. 
26,  was  expelled  to  Jordan  in  Janu- 
ary. 

The  army  spokesman  said  Nasser 
ignored  warnings  to  halt  his  incite- 
ment to  violence  and  was  detained 
for  18  days  in  January. 

Nasser  can  appeal  the  expulsion 
order  to  a military  tribunal  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  ‘ 


Captain's  accuser 
on  heroin  charge 


TEL  AVIV  fUim).  - A former  sea- 
man, whose  evidence  helped  to  con- 
vict an  Israeli  merchant  marine  cap- 
tain last  year,  was  yesterday  reman- 
ded in  jail  on  charges  of  heroin 
smuggling. 


Ze’ev  Koroberg,  38,  was  reman- 
ded by  the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court, 
after  police  said  he  had  smuggled  49 
grams  of  heroin  into  the  country. 


In  March  1982,  Korn  berg  took 
pictures  of  Captain  Avoer  Gilad 
forcing  a black  stowaway  onto  a 
wooden  raft  in  the  sea  off  Mozambi- 
que. The  case  only  came  to  light  two 
years  later,  leading  to  a suspended 
sentence  for  Gilad  in  1986. 


Economist  Myrdai,  at  88 


STOCKHOLM  (AP).  - Economist 
Gunnar  Myrdai,  who  used  his  back- 
ground in  Sweden’s  welfare  state  to 
write  classic  works  about  the  poor  in 
America  and  in  developing  coun- 
tries, died  yesterday.  He  was  88. 


LATE  SPORT 


Basketball:  defending  NBA 
champions  Boston  Celtics  defeated 
the  Milwaukee  Bucks  119-113 
yesterday  in  the’ seventh  and  decid- 
ing game  of  the  Eastern  Conference 
semifinals  at  the  Boston  Garden. 

The  Celtics  will  face  the  Detroit 
Pistons  in  the  best-of-seven  Eastern 
Conference  finals.  More  sport,  page 
4. 


Mrs.  JULES  JEFROYKIN 
PIERRE  and  MICHEL  JEFROYKIN 
MICHELLE  and  JEAN-LOUIS  GODIN 


regret  to  announce  the  death  of  . 


PIKA  JEFROYKIN 


on  May  &,  1987. 

Burial  took  place  privately  on  May  13, 1 987. 


7 rue  de  Saint  Enoch 
Paris  75017  -• 


200,000 

celebrate 

LagB’Omer 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Some  200,000  people  gathered 
yesterday  at  Mt.  Meron  to  celebrate 
as  thousands  of  police  and  Border 
Patrolmen  monitored  traffic  and 
kept  order  in  the  largest  police  op- 
eration of  the  year. 

Tbe  visitors  who  came  to  mark  the 
death  of  Rabbi  Shimon  Bar-Yohai,  a 
second  century  sage  who  according 
to  tradition,  died ’on  Lag  B’Omer. 
Also  on  hand  were  representatives 
of  some  150  yeshivot  collecting 
money. 

Elsewhere,  the  Habad  movement 
organized  parades  for  an  estimated 
300,000  children  all  over  the  coun- 
try, at  the  order  of  the  Lubavitcher 
Rebbe,  Rabbi  Menahem  Mendel 
SchneersoD- 

Tbe  parades,  which  attracted  both 
secular  and  ultra-Orthodox  chil- 
dren, stressed  the  theme  of  Jewish 
unity.  Magen  David  Adorn  treated 
88  burn  victims  from  Saturday 
night’s  bonfires  around  the  country. 


Master-plan  approved 
for  Druse  village 


The  Druse  village  of  Beit  Jana  in 
Upper  Galilee  yesterday  had  its 
master-plan  approved,  with  tbe  frill 
support  of  the  Nature  Reserves  Au- 
thority, which  gave  up  1,300  dunams 
of  land  to  the  plan. 

The  villagers  last  month  protested 
agamst  tbe  authority  for  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  village’s  development. 


Air  Force  exercise 


Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - The  Israeli  Air  Force 
will  today  start  holding  a large-scale 
exercise  in  defending  the  country's 
air  space.  Planes  will  simulate 
attacks  on  targets  all  over  Israel, 
while  other  planes  have  been 
assigned  to  defence. 

The  exercise,  which  is  to  end  on 
Wednesday,  will  also  disrupt  civilian 
air  traffic.  Commercial  airlines  have 
been  informed  of  the  exercise. 


RUBINSTEIN 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

embassy  in  Washington  “which  is 
paralyzed,  and  each  side  “sending 
envoys  abroad  to  contradict  one 
another.” 

Rubinstein  described  as  “the  last 
straw,  which  broke  my  back”  the 
reported  conclusion  of  the  Ltkud- 
Shas  deal  on  new  religious  legisla- 
tion, “which  contradicts  the  unity 
government's  guidelines.''  Clause  31 
stipulates  the  continuation  of  the 
status  quo.  on  religious  legislation. 
The  deal, if- followed  tty  legislation, 
will  alienate  “most  of  the  West’s 
Jews,”  said  Rubinstein.  “The  court- 
ing of  . Rabbis  Yitzhak  Peretz  and 
Ovadia  Yosef,  causes  disgust.” 

He  said  be  did  not  believe  the 
coalition  will  hold  for  long.  “It  is  a 
disaster  for  Israel.” . . 

The  perversion  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  by  “six  or  seven,  or  eight 
MKs,’’  showed  the  total  bankruptcy 
of  the  proportional  representation 
system,  be  said. 

Shamir  yesterday  expressed  regret 
az  Rubinstein’s  resignation; 


Speaker  Hillel 


6 Solve  crisis 
- or  hold 


elections’ 


Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Bifid  be- 
lleves  that  the  continuing  politics} 
crisis,  which  is  “paralyzing  the  gov- 
ernment,” and  disrupting 


proper 

working  relations”  in  the  cabinet,  is 

»<«■  intnlprahl#  situation” 


‘an  intolerable  situation”  and 
makes  the  holding  of  early  elections 
Imperative  **for  the  good  of  IsraeTsj| 
democracy”  - unless  the  politicians 
quickly  resolve  the  crisis. 

Hillel  stresses  that  he  usually  tries' 
to  remain  “above  the  battle”  in  con- 
troversial political  issues.  But  wbea.it 
comes  to  the  “fundamental  issues  of 
democracy.”  he  feels  obliged  to 
speak  out.  as  he  did  in  tbe  past 
regarding  Kach’s  Meir  Kahane  and 
racism. 

On  the  international  conference^ 

Hillel,  who  is  usually  identified  with 
die  Labour  Party’s  right  wing,  was 
willing  to  say  only  this:  “The  con. 
troversy  now  raging  is  the  wrong 
controversy.  The  argument  should 
not  be  about  the  tools  [i-e.,  mode]  of 
[Israeli-Arab  peace  talks]  but  about 
the  substance.  Both  in  my  party  and 
in  the  Likud  [the  politicians]  prefer  to' 


argue  about  the  route  rather  than 
about  the  substance  itself.” 


IN  PERSON 


BENNY  MORRIS 


Regarding  elections,  Hillel  is  ada- 
mant that  the  parties’  campaigning 
should  be  cut  down  to  four-six  weeks. 
The  three-  or  four-month  hiatus  be- 
tween the  time  the  Knesset  votes  for 
elections  and  the  actual  elections 
have  been  “costly,  have  put  the  par- 
ties in  a bad  light  and  have  been 
harmful  to  Israeli  democracy.  Smafi 
democracies,  like  those  of  Britain 
and  France,  manage  to  do  it  in  three 
weeks.  Why  can’t  we?” 

Hillel  fears,  however,  that  the  par- 
ties will  subordinate  the  national  te 
terest  to  their  own  interests. 

Hillel  rejects  the  charge  that  the 
current  efforts  at  horse-trading  be- 
tween the  big  parties  and  the  small 
religious  parties  reflect  badly  on  the 
Knesset.  “These  are  matters  of  party 
not  Knesset  behaviour.  They  are  aql 
a product  of  the  work  of  the  Knesset 
and  its  committees.  If  MKs  were 
barred  from  this  [activity],  then  pan- 
ty  secretaries-general  and  other  offi- 
cials would  doiL  The  horse- trading  is 
the  result  of  the  electoral  system  and 
the  multiplicity  of  parties.**  . £2 

The  Knesset,  believes  Hillel,  has  ' 
emerged  strengthened  from  another 
phenomenon  of  tbe  past  year  ^ the 
Knesset  security  services  subcommit- 
tee's investigation  of  the  Pollard 
affair.  “I  believe  that  the  affairs 
[Shin  Bet,  Iran  arms  sales  and  Pol- 
lard] have  prompted  the  Knesset  and 
Its  committees  to  move  into  an  arm 
that  they  bad  hitherto  [kept  their 
hands  off].  By  law,  the  Knesset  is 
supposed  to  [supervise]  such  govern- 
ment activities.  Now,  this  Knesset,  ip 
looking  at  implementation  of  the  Be- 
jsfci  commission  report  and  the  Pol- 
lard affair,  has  taken  3 big  step 
forward-  The  rules  of  the  game  have 
changed.  Now  the  Knesset  is  better 
prepared  to  step  in  much  earlier.”  . 

But  Hillel  is  highly  critical  of  the 
leaks  that  have  occurred  In  the  Pol- 
lard subcommittee’s  hearings. 

Previously,  says  Hillel,  the  ddh 
be  rations  of  the  Knesset  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Defence  Committee  and 
its  subcommittee  were  known  to  be 
much  more  leak-proof  than  cabinet 
discussions. 


Financier  David  Balas  ; 
released  from  jail 

TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  - Financier 
David  Balas  was  released  from  jail 
yesterday  afternoon,  after  being 
held  for  a year.  Balas.  who  is  stand- 
ing trial  on  charges  of  swindling  the 
United  Kibbutz  Movement  of  large 
sums  of  money,  was  ordered  re; 
leased  by  the  Tel  Aviv  District  Court 
on  bail  of  SI  million. 


When  he  could  not  raise  that  sum* 
he  appealed  to. the  Supreme  Court i 
which  ruled  on  Friday  that  he  be 
released  on  condition  that  his  home 
and  shares  worth  NTS  1 ns.  be  tem-I 
poranly  attached.  Balas  will  not 
permitted  to  leave  his  home  until  the 
end  of  the  trial.  . 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  my  beloved  husband, 
our  dear  father,  brotherand  grandfather 


Adv.  LUDWIG  ECKER 


The  funeral  wll  leave  today,  Monday.  May  18, 1987  at  2:30  p.m.  from 
me  Municipal  Funeral  Parlour.  5 Dafna  St..  Tel  A™,  foriheKlryai 
Shaul  cemetery.  Transport  will  be  available.  ■ ” 

Shiva  at  the  residence  of  the  deceased,  •. 

14  Sdferot  Davfd  Hamelech,  Tel  Aviv. 


The  bereaved: 

His  Wife:  llse  Ecker 

IS  a Dan  and  **  ■■■ 

^™^rntXF^rjOTC,H,,“mann 


"Hie  Executive  of 
-The  Jerusalem  Great  Synagogue 

deeply  mourns  the  sad  passing  of  their  loyal  supporter. 

iSAK  LEVENSTEIN 

of  New  Jersey,  U.SJL  . 


and  extend  their  sincerest  condolences  to 
Sally  and  the  family  . 


■-‘.r.v—V/.  - • •>  '“.Vjtfgy;  .jfc, 

' * ”*•  • y.  ’ 


FOREIGN  AND  REGIONAL  NEWS 


f Austrian  anti-Semitism  flayed 

Chancellor  makes 
‘veiled  criticism’ 
ofWaldheim 


NEW  YORK.  - Austrian  Chancel- 
lor Franz  Vranitzky,  on  the  eve  of  a 
. ^isit  to  the  U.S.  has  made  a veiled 
•'criticism  of  President  Kun  Wal- 
dheim, The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported yesterday.  ^ 

"The  newspaper  said  Vraniteky 
went  out  of  his  way  in  an  interview  to 
glance  himself  from  Waldheim  and 
never  referred  to  the  head  of  state  as 
“President.”  The  paper  said  Au- 
strians place  great  importance  on 
titles. 

The  New  York  Times  said  Vranitz- 
ky, who  leaves  for  an  official  visit  to 
the  U.S.  tomorrow,  emphatically 
shook  his  head  when  asked  if  Wal- 
dheim had  lived  up  to  his  pledge  to 
be  an  activist  who  would  inspire  a 
moral  renewal  in  Austria. 

'"I  believe  that  he  fulfils  his  func- 
tibns,”  Vranitzky  was  quoted  as 
saying.  “But  beyond  that,  consider- 
ing the  unique  situation  he's  in.  he  is 
extremely  busy  with  the  other  mat- 
ter." 

• The  paper  said  this  was  a refer- 
ence to  the  controversy 'over  Wal- 
dheim’s alleged  Nazi  record  during 
} 'tiforld  WarTwo.  The  allegations  led 
t be  U.S.  on  April  27  to  bar  Wal- 
dheim from  entering  the  country. 

Asked  whether  Waldheim  should 
resign  as  president  to  spare  Austria 
further  embarrassment.  Vranitsky 
said:  “You  must  ask  him." 

-In  Vienna,  meanwhile.  Transport 
Minister  Ferdinand  Lacina  yester- 
day condemned  anti-Semitism  in 
Austria  in  a speech  commemorating 
the  liberation  of  the  country’s  most 
infamous  Nazi  death  camp.  Mauth- 
ausen. 

Lacina  evoked  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust  and  lambasted  the  linger- 
ing hatred  for  Jews  in  Austrian  socie- 
ty. 


Several  Jews  who  regularly 
attended  the  annual  event  said  Lari- 
na’s comments  were  among  the 
strongest  ever  made  by  an  Austrian 
politician.  A government  minister  is 
invited  to  speak  each  year  at  the 
ceremony. 

Mauthausen,  about  120  km  west 
of  Vienna,  was  the  last  of  the.  Nazi 
concentration  camps  to  be  liberated. 
American  troops  freed  the  inmates 
there  on  May  * 17.  1945*  About 
200,000  people  - including  15,000 
Jews  - were  murdered  at  .Mauthau- 
sen, Austria’s  biggest  death  camp. 

Lacina  noted  that  opinion  polls 
show  that  7 per  cent  of  Austrians 
declare  themselves  to  be  anti- 
Semites.  “People  say  it  is  ‘only’  7 per 
cent  - ‘only’  500,000  Austrians  who 
place  themselves  in  this  category,” 
he  lamented. 

“Too  little  has  changed  in  this 
country,  less  than  we  had  hoped  and 
believed,"  be  said. 

Lacina,  a socialist  member  of  the 
government  coalition  with  the  con- 
servative People's  Party,  said  many 
Austrians  seemed  content  with  the 
results  of  the  Holocaust. 

“Those  born  afterwards  are  not 
personally  guilty,  but  are  the  inheri- 
tors of  a guilt  which  hardly  has 
another  example  in  history,”  he 
said. 

In  annexed  Austria,  “the  dis- 
appeared Jewish  neighbour  ...  was 
not  missed,”  he  said.  “His  business, 
his  (medical)  practice,  his  being 
among  us  was  suspicious  and 
annoying.  He  was  only  too  often  a 
disliked  competitor.” 

Sublimation  of  the  Nazi  era  was 
“the  order  of  the  day”  for  many 
Austrians  alter  the  war.  said  Larina. 
“The  anti-Semite  survived.  The  Jew 
was  dead.”  (Reuter.  AP) 


New  Zealand  troops  on  standby 

Fiji  impasse  reported  as 
coup  chiefs  stay  silent 


SUVA  (AFP).  - Fiji’s  national  radio 
network  yesterday  failed  to  broad- 
cast what  it  said  would  be  “an  impor- 
tant announcement”  about  the  milit- 
ary government  that  took  pow  er  ib  a 
coup  on  Thursday.  ‘ ’ ;' 

Radio  Fiji  had  told  listeners  at  1 
i>  nil  tu  stand  by  for  a joint  statement 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sitivene 
‘ Rabuka.  who  led  the  bloodless  coup, 
and  Governor-General  Ralu  Sir 
Penaiua  Ganilau.  who  has  rejected 
it. 

An  announcer  repeated  the 
’’standby"  warning  several  times, 
but  the  radio  network  dosed  down  at 
midnight  (3  pm.  in  Israel)  without 
Having  broadcast  it.  Foreign  diplo- 
mats said  the  announcement  may  be 
made  this  morning. 

Political  observers  said  the  fact 
that  a ''joint  announcement”  was 
expected  indicated  That  Garii- 
Jau  and  Lt.-Col.  Rabuka  had 
w reached  an  agreement  on  their  dif- 
fernces  over  the  constitution. 

One  report  said  the  governor- 
general  had  agreed  to  swear  in 
Rabuka  as  head  of  government  to- 
day. But  a government  source  said 
just  after  midnight  that  an  impasse 
hud  arisen.  He  did  not  elaborate 

In  London.  British  radio  reports 
yesterday  said  Rabuka  has  been 
sworn  in  as  head  of  state  and  New 
Zealand  troops  have  been  put  on 
standby  for  possible  intervention  in 
Fiji 

The  BBC  reponed  that  Peter 
Thompson,  an  official  at  the  Fiji 


X X X- 

| Traveling  abroad? 

| Take  along 
u a gift  subscription  of 
The  J erusalem  Post 
International 
Edition 


FREE!1! 


Greentours,  Tel  Aviv’s 
favourite  travel  agent,  is  giving 
customers  complimentary 
subscriptions  to 
The  Jerusalem  Post 
International  Edition.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  book  a flight 
with  Greentours  and  if  you 
purchase  over  $200  worth  of 
land  services,  we'll  give  you  a 
free  6-month  subscription  to 
The  Jerusalem  Post 
International  Edition,  which 
you  can  give  as  a gift  to  a 
friend  or  relative  overseas  or 
(if  you  live  outside  of  Israel) 
use  yourself. 

This  ad  must  be  presented 
to  claim  your  gift 
subscription  certificate; 
offer  valid  for  all  services 
booked  by  June  30, 1987. 
One  gift  subscription 
per  family  or  group  booking. 

Greentours 

81  Rehov  Hayarkon, 

Tel  Aviv,  Tel.  03-656248 

-K X X — 


Information  Ministry  reached  by 
telephone  from  London  yesterday 
morning  said  Governor-General 
Ganilau  swore  in  Lt.-Col.  Sitivene 
: Rahfilnr -shortly 1 before  -the  phone 
calf 

The  BBC  - which -said  Red  Harri- 
son. its  correspondent  in  the  Fiji 
capital,  Suva,  was  arrested  yesterday 
with  an  Australian  radio  jour- 
nalist - said  it  could  get  no  confirma- 
tion of  the  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  London  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  a commercially 
funded  station,  carried  without 
attribution  a report  by  its  correspon- 
dent in  Wellington  that  New  Zealnd 
troops  were  on  standby. 

A New  Zealand  navy  vessel  ar- 
rived in  Suva  harbour  Saturday  for  a 
port  call  that  officials  said  had 
been  arranged  before  the  Thursday 
coup.  They" said  the  vessel  was  avail- 
able to  evacuate  New  Zealand 
citizens  if  trouble  erupted. 

In  Canberra.  Australian  Prime 
Minister  Bob  Hawke  said  yesterday 
that  Australian  intervention  in  Fiji 
would  be  only  “a  last  resort”  in 
restoring  the  legitimate  government 
.there.  Speaking  to  reporters  after 
Fiji's  deposed  premier  Timoci 
Bavadra  appealed  to  Canberra  and 
Wellington  for  assistance  in  restor- 
ing him  to  power,  said.  “Australia's 
not  going  to  be  rushing  troops  into 
that  situation.”  The  appeal  was  re- 
portedly made  through  tbe  Australian 
High  Commissioner  in  Fiji. 

Buckingham  Palace  said  yester- 
day that  Queen  Elizabeth  II  was 
keeping  close  watch  on  the  situation 
in  the  former  British  colony. 

The  queen  - who  is  recognized  as 
monarch  of  Fiji,  a Commonwealth 
member,  has  spoken  to  Ganilau,  but 
the  Palace  declined  to  say  when  their 
last  conversation  took  place. 


Soviet 
tanker 
hits  mine 
in  Gulf 

MANAMA,  Bahrain.  - A mine 
blew  a large  hole  in  the  hull  of  a 
Soviet  oil  tanker  as  it  approached 
Kuwait  Saturday  night,  the  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass  reported  yester- 
day. 

Marine  salvage  executives  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  earlier  said  the  vessel, 
the  67,980-ton  Marshal  Chuikov, 
was  the  first  of  three  Soviet  tankers 
leased  by  Kuwait  in  a bid  to  stop 
Iranian  attacks. 

The  Soviet  report,  however,  did 
not  mention  the  leasing.  It  said  the 
vessel  was  being  towed  to  Kuwait 
after  the  explosion^  presumably  to 
undergo  repairs. 

“There  were  no  victims  among  the 
members  of  the  crew,”  the  Soviet 
agency  said,  apparently  meaning  no 
one  was  injured  or  killed. 

-The  salvage  executives,  speaking 
on  - condition  of  anonymity,  con- 
firmed that  the  vessel  bad  been  dam- 
aged but  said  that  it  hit-a  reef. 

Tass  said  only  that  tbe  Marshal 
Chuikov  bad  run  into  a “sea  mine,” 
without  specifying  whether  the 
charge  had  been  laid  by  Iran  or  Iraq. 

The  conflicting  reports  about  the 
cause  of  tbe  damage  could  not  im- 
mediately be  reconciled. 

A.  Soviet  freighter,  the  Ivan 
Koroteyev,  was  attacked  in  the  Gulf 
on  May  6.  Tass  called  the  attack  an 
“act  of  piracy.” 

Meanwhile,  Iraq  claimed  its  air 
force  jets  attacked  and  hit  two  ofl 
tankers  in  the  Gulf  yesterday. 

Iraqi  planes  regularly  fire  missiles 
on  Iranian  and  foreign  tankers  fer- 
rying Iranian  crude  oil  in  the  Golf  as 
part  of  its  drive  to  choke  off  Iran’s 
economy  and  deprive  it  of  revenue 
that  helps  the  country  continue  the 
war. 

Iran  retaliates  by  intercepting 
ships  believed  to  be  carrying  war 
goods  for  Iraq.  It  also  recently  step- 
ped up  attacks  on  Kuwaiti  and  other 
ships  after  charging  Kuwait  with 
actively  supporting  the  Iraqi  effort. 
(AP,  Reuter) 


Veteran  American  actress  Lillian 
Gish  shows  off  the  special  plaque 
she  was  awarded  at  the  40th 
Cannes  International  Film 
Festival  in  recognition  of  her 
remarkable  movie  career,  which 
spans  most  of  this  century.  Gish, 
cme  of  the  last  remaining  stars  of 
the  silent  .screen,  is  in  Cannes  to 
present  Lindsay  Anderson’s  film 
The  Whales  of  August,  in  which 
she  co-stars  with  Bette  Davis. 


Social  Democrats 
win  Hamburg  vote 

FRANKFURT  (AP).  - West  Ger- 
many’s troubled  Social  Democrats 
regained  government  power  in  the 
Hamburg  state  parliamentary  elec- 
tion yesterday,  but  voters  upheld 
rule  by  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s 
Christian  Democrats  in  Rhineland- 
Palatinate  state. 

The  two  state  elections  were 
viewed  as  a barometer  on  the  nation- 
al future  of  the  beleaguered  Social 
Democrats,  who  had  suffered  stun- 
ning losses  in  three  state  votes  and  a 
federal  election  within  the  past  seven 
months. 


The  Jewish  Agency 
Israel  Education  Fund 

TENDER  No.  81/647/87 

1 The  Jewsh  Agency  (hereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  from  building  contractors 
for: 

the  enlargement  of  the  seiden  prekmdergarten-nursery  in 

EVEN  YEHUDA 

Z The  projected  construction  is  approximately  1 45  sq.m. 

3 Conditions  of  the  tender,  as  wefl  as  alt  other  pertinent  information,  can  be  obtained 
' from  Monday.  May  18, 1987  from  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street.  Tel  Aviv,  room  717 
between  9:00  a.m.-l  2:00  noon,  against  a non-retundable  deposit  of  NIS 1 50. 

4.  A special  tour  of  the  construction  site  for  contractors  wBI  be  held  ext  Wednesday.  May 
27.  1967.  departing  at  10  am.  from  the  Seiden  Prekindergarten -Nursery,  Even 

Yehuda  _ 

5.  Bids  Should  be  submitted  not  later  than  1 :00  p.m.  On  Wednesday,  June  17, 1987 at  the 

address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 above. 

6 This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act  regarding 

Reqistration  of  Contractors  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and  Construction  Works 
1969*  such  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Act  and  to  be  ellg&te  to  cany 
out  the  works  as  specified.  ^ 

7 The  Aqency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  bid. 
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Spanish  police  cordoned  off  the  area  outside  the  Air  Force 
headquarters  in  central  Madrid  alter  a powerful  car  bomb  exploded 
there  yesterday  morning.  It  was  one  of  three  bombs  to  go  off  around 
the  capital  early  yesterday,  killing  one  woman  and  injuring  nine 
people.  (AFP) 

Basques  suspected  in 
Madrid  terror  blasts 


MADRID  (Reuter).  - The  police 
suspect  that  Basque  terrorists  are  to 
blame  for  three  car-bomb  explosions 
outside  military  buildings  in  Madrid 
yesterday.  A woman  was  killed  and 
nine  people  injured.. 

The  dawn  blasts  outside  head- 
quarters of  the  navy,  airforce  and 
civil  guard,  the  first  in  the  capital  this 
year,  occurred  almost  simultaneous- 
ly and  came  after  a string  of  recent 
successes  for  the  government  in  its 
fight  against  separatist  violence. 

Barely  fouT  months  ago,  police 
broke  up  the  feared  “Madrid  Com- 
mando” of  Eta.  the  Basque  terrorist 
group,  and  more  than  50  wanted 
Basques  have  been  expelled  from 
France  since  last  summer. 


The  bombs,  which  exploded  about 
5.30  a.m.,  set  fire  to  parked  cars, 
blew  out  windows  and  tore  shutters 
from  their  hinges  in  the  target  build- 
ings and  in  neighbouring  shops. 

No  one  immediately  claimed  re- 
sponsibility but  security  officials  said 
the  attacks  bore  the  hallmark  of  Eta. 
which  has  killed  more  than  500  peo- 
ple m its  19-year-old  campaign  for  an 
independent  Basque  state. 

Yesterday's  attacks  coincided 
with  the  start  of  the  campaign  for  the 
June  10  elections  to  local  councils, 
regional  assemblies  and  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament.  Officials  said  the 
terrorists  were  looking  for  a prop- 
aganda success  to-  show  they  could 
still  operate  in  Madrid . 


Mock  IAF  raids  on 
Sidon  reported 

Jemayel 
denies 
he’ll  quit 

BEIRUT  (AP).  - Israeli  warplanes 
yesterday  staged  a mock  air  raid  on 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  south 
Lebanon,  police  reported,  while 
president  Amin  Jemayel  was  quoted 
as  denying  he  has  threatened  to 
resign  over  an  unresolved  cabinet 
crisis. 

Police  said  four  dynamite  explo- 
sions shook  west  Beirut  overnight, 
raising  to  108  tbe  total  of  such 
attacks  since  Syria  deployed  7.500 
troops  to  curb  a three-year  reign  of 
feuding  militias.  No  casualties  or 
damage  were  reported. 

Israeli  jets  crashed  the  sound  bar- 
rier over  south  Lebanon's  port  dty 
of  Sidon  and  its  Ein  el-Hiiweh  and 
Mieh  Mieh  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  in  repeated  low-altitude  runs 
at  mid-morning,  police  said.  Palesti- 
nian fighters  fired  anti-aircraft  guns 
at  planes  as  thunderous  sonic  booms 
shook  Lebanon's  third  largest  city, 
but  there  were  no  bombing  sorties. 

Many  of  Israel’s  15  previous  air 
strikes  in  Lebanon,  which  killed  52 
people  and  wounded  171  this  year, 
were  preceded  by  similar  raids. 

Meanwhile,  President  Jemayel.  a 
Maronite  Catholic  was  quoted  as 
saying  by  the  Christian  Voice  of 
Justice  radio,  “1  will  serve  out  mv 
term  to  the  last  minute.” 

His  six-year  term  expires  Sept.  23, 
1988. 

The  radio  said  Jemayel  made  the 
denial  to  visitors  who  called  on  him 
at  the  presidential  palace  after  the 
reported  resignation  threat.  The  re- 
port was  broadcast  Saturday  by  the 
Voice  of  Lebanon,  the  official  radio 
of  the  Phalange  Party  inf  Christian 
East  Beirut  and  the  independent 
Beirut  newspaper  An-Nahar. 

The  Cabinet  crisis  was  touched  off 
by  the  resignation  of  Syrian  backed 
Sunni  Moslem  Prime  Minister 
Rashid  Karameh  15  days  ago, 
prompted  by  the  failure  of  his  half- 
Christian,  half-Moslem  10-man 
cabinet  to  cope  with  a worsening 
economic  crisis  triggered  by  12  years 
of  civil  war. 


FOREIGN 

BRIEFS 


Former  boxing  champ 
turns  Buddhist  monk 

BANGKOK  (Reuter).  - Former 
world  boxing  chamption  Samart 
Payakarun,  smashed  into  defeat 
nine  days  ago.  yesterday  vowed  to 
renounce  his  playboy  lifestyle  when 
he  donned  the  saffron  robes  of  a 
Buddhist  monk  and  entered  a 
monastery. 

Thailand's  Samart,  who  lost  his 
World  Boxing  Council  super  ban- 
tamweight crown  to  Jeff  Fenech  of 
Australia,  was  ordained  in  his  home 
village  Chonburi.  SO  kilometres  east 
of  Bangkok,  witnesses  said. 

Youths  on  rampage 
in  West  Berlin 

BERLIN  ( AP).  - About  250  youths 
rampaged  through  part  of  West  Ber- 
lin after  a rock  music  concert  early 
yesterday,  shattering  store  windows, 
torching  parked  cars  and  fighting 
with  riot  police. 

A police  spokesman  said  that  70 
people  were  arrested  and  four 
policemen  were  injured. 

The  rioters,  many  of  whom  be- 
longed to  “punk”  bands,  also  barri- 
caded streets  and  started  fires  in  the 
rundown  Kreuzberg  district  of  the 
city.  Rocks  were  thrown  at  firemen 
and  the  police  when  they  arrived. 
About  600  riot  police  restored  calm 
to  the  area  three  hours  after  the 
unrest  began. 

Nine  die  in 
mid-air  collision 

SINT  NIKLAAS.  Belgium  (AP).  - 
Four  Belgian  parachute  jumpers  and 
five  Britons  were  killed  when  two 
light  planes  collided  in  mid-air 
yesterday,  police  here  reported. 
Police  said  the  weather  was  clear 
when  the  planes  collided  and 
crashed  in  fields  at  about  ] p.m. 

One  of  the  planes  was  a.  British 
Cessna  that  had  left  Deume  Airport 
near  Antwerp  and  was  flying  for 
Bristol,  a police  spokesman  said. 
The  second  plane  had  taken  off  from 
Zoersel,  also  near  Antwerp- 


Swing  towards  private  schooling  in  Britain 


By  LAURENCE  MARKS 
LONDON.  - The  collectivist  ideal  in 
Britain,  which  has  been  in  retreat 
since  Margaret  Thatcher  became 
prime  minister  eight  years  ago.  has 
just  taken  another  hard  knock.  Sta- 
tistics released  by  the  Independent 
Schools  Information  Service,  a lob- 
bying group,  confirm  that  more  pa- 
rents are  opting  out  of  the  state 
education  system  and  sending  their 
children  to  private  schools. 

There  are  2,500  fee-charging 
schools  in  Britain,  attended  by 
550,000  children  - about  seven  per 
cent  of  the  school-age  population. 
Tbe  proportion  has  been  growing 
steadily  since  1979,  notwithstanding 
the  steep  annual  rise  in  school  fees 
(11  per  cent  last  year). 

Critics  of  the  British  obsession 
with  social  class  division  have  usually 
blamed  tbe  private  schools.  A gen- 
eration ago,  the  private  sector 
seemed  to  be  in  decline.  The  ex- 
pense discouraged  many  members  of 
the'  professional  and  managerial 
class,  who  bad  themselves  been  edu- 
cated at  such  schools,  from  sending 


their  children  to  them. 

And  parents  with  progressive  poli- 
tical opinions  hoped  that  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  secondary  system  m 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  would 
create  a melting-pot  that  might  sof- 
ten.  if  not  :efiminiite,:  class- 
consciousness: ■;  / 

That’’ hope  has  been  denied.' 
Although  many  oTthenew  “cbmpre- 
hensive”  schools  were  and  are  excel- 
lent, enough  of  them  -particularly  in 
inner-city  neighbourhoods  - offered 
poor  teaching,  inadequate  facilities 
and  unruly  conditions,  losing  pa- 
rents’ confidence.  * 

At  the  same  time,  the  private 
sector  adroitly  changed  its  emphasis 
from  instilling  gentlemanly  (and 
ladylike)  graces  to  obtaining  good 
academic  results.  Private  schools  can 
afford  to  spend  between  two  and 
three  times  as  much  on  staff  and 
teaching  aids  as  their  state-run  com- 
petitors. They  have  an  average 
teacher-pupil  ratio  of  1:11,  com- 
pared with  1:21  in  state  primary 
schools  and  1:15  in  state  secondary 
schools. 


Although  there  is  still  a lot  of 
snobbery,  especially  among  parents 
sending  their  children  to  the  gran- 
der, so-called  “public"  schools  (with 
annual  fees  of  £6 ,000-plus),  the  prin- 
cipal motive  seems  nowadays  to  be 
academic.'  ■ 

Private , school  children  tend  to, get 
better  grades,,  largely  becqu^  these 
schools  are  selective  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  a lesser  extent  (accord- 
ing to  the  Oxford  Social  Mobility 
Study)  because  the  quality  of 
teaching  is  superior. 

For  defenders  of  the  state  system, 
what  is  most  dismaying  is  that  it  is  no 
longer  only  the  better-off  section  of 
the  middle  class  that  patronizes  pri- 
vate schools.  Many  families  living  on 
average  incomes  are  scraping  to  pay 
the  fees,  helped  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment’s assisted  places  scheme 
(which  subsidizes  26.000  pupils  a 
year),  by  grandparents,  taking 
advantage  of  tax-breaks,  and  by 
financial  aid  from  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

Two-thirds  of  parents  of  private 
school  children  in  Britain  are  now 


“first-time  buyers”  who  were  them- 
selves educated  in  the  state  system. 
Some  are  members  of  the  Afro- 
Cj  rib  be  an  and  Asian  minorities,  tra- 
ditionally anxious  to  give  their 
offspring  a better  start  in  life. 

The  effect  of  two  or  three 
flourishing  private  academies  on  the 
state  schools  in  a small-  or  medium- 
sized town  is  often  destructive, 
siphoning  off  the  most  highly  moti- 
vated and  ablest  children.  , 

In  the  hope  of  protecting  the  state 
•system  from  this  attrition,  both  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  Liberal/Social 
Democratic  Alliance  are  threatening 
to  withdraw  tax-free  charitable  sta- 
tus from  private  schools.  But  the 
Independent  Schools  Information 
Service  says  this  would  constitute 
“arbitrary  discrimination”  in  breach 
of  the  European  Convention  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  Meanwhile,  the  Con- 
servatives are  planning  to  allow  state 
school  boards  to  opt  out  of  the 
system  by  setting  up  private  trusts  to 
buy  the  assets  and  operate  indepen- 
dently. (London  Observer  Service) 


National  Headquarters 
Investigations  Division 
Investigations  and  Missing 
Persons  Search  Department 
The  Israel  Police  requests  the 
assistance  of  the  public  in 
its  search  for 
Missing  Person, 

Jack  Ben  Avraham  Landau 
last  seen  In  Jerusalem  on 
Decern ber  ll,  1 986,  and  whose 
whereabouts  since  then 
are  unknown. 

Description: 

33  years  old,  height  175cm., 
thin  build,  short  sleek, 
reddish  hair.  Wears  glasses. 
Speaks:  English 
Anyone  with  information  on 
his  whereabouts,  should 
Contact  the  nearest  police 
station  or  the  National 
Headquarters/Investigations 
and  Missing  Persons  Search 
DeptqTeL 02-280428 or 
02-287111,  ext  423.  rntflMS-F* 
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Public  Committee  for 
Raoul  Wallenberg 


Ramat  Gan 
Municipality 


m 


A Tribute  to 


RAOUL 

WALLENBERG 

Righteous  Among  Nations 


i 


V 


The  conferring  of  Honorary  Citizenship  of  the  City  of  Ramat 
Gan  on  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Under  ihe  auspices  of  the  Mayor 

Mr.  URIAMIT 

With  the  participation  of  Raoul  Wallenberg's  brother 

Prof.  GUY  von  DARDEL 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  8 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1987  at  the 
Municipal  Museum,  1 8 Hibat  Zion  Street,  Ramat  Gan. 


HAN  AN  ROZEN  — Deputy  Mayor 
URIAMIT— Mayor 

STAFFAN  DUHS  — Charge  d'Affaires.  Swedish  Embassy, 
Israel 

Prof.  FRANCIS  de  KOROSY — saved  by  Raoul  Wallenberg 
ABBA  EBAN  — Chairman,  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee 

Brass  quintet  of  musicians  from  the 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  DAN  RONEN  — Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture 

An  exhibition  ‘ A Tribute  to  Raoul  Wallenberg"  designed  by  ihe  Society  lor  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  will  be  held  in  the  Museum  hall.  ■ 


Opening: 

Greetings: 


■*.  Summary: 

^ Musical  interlude: 


■+  \ 


home  and  foreign  news  / sport 


All  set  to  go  for  1987  Israel  Festival  today 


By  LEV  BEARFIELD 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Art  bided  its  time  yesterday  as 
workers  sweated  in  sharav  heat  to 
make  final  preparations  for  today's 
opening  of  the  1987  Israel  Festival  in 
the  capital 

Under  a blazing  midday  son,  win- 
dow washers  hoisted  themselves  op 
and  down  the  face  of  the  Jerusalem 
Theatre  complex,  reminiscent  of 
Japan's  daredevil  Sankai  Juku 
Theatre  group  who  memorably 
opened  the  Israel  Festival  a few  years 
bads  by  dithering  down  ropes  bead 
first  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Old 
Gty. 

In  the  plaza  below,  other  workmen 

assembled  the  crafts  booths  that  will 
be  open  every  evening  from  tomor- 
row until  the  programmes  end  on 
Jane  14.  Progress  on  the  booths  was 
impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  son  had 
made  the  metal  frames  virtually  too 
hot  to  handle. 

Labourers  reported  similar  prob- 
lems as  they  struggled  to  assemble  the 
stage  around  the  other  side  of  tbe 
theatre  complex,  where  free  chil- 
dren's programmes  will  be  offered 


daily  at  4:3©  p.m. 

But  the  most  dramatic  bit  of  festiv- 
al preparation  was  centre  stage  out- 
side the  Henry  Crown  Theatre, 
where  Tel  Aviv  artist  Motti  Mizrachl 
was  sopcrrising  tbe  installation  of 
ha'Hahuz  (Tbe  Pioneer)  - a ax- 
metre- tall  sculpture  especially  com- 
ndsdoned  for  the  festival. 

Coated  in  screaming  yellow 
gouache  and  marine  paint,  the  Shiva- 
like  Pioneers  swings  six  fight  bulb- 
studded  pickaxes  from  a s many 
arms. 

“It's  the  tallest  statue  I’ve  ever 
done,”  the  41-year-oW  artist  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post.  “We  had  quite  a 
time  trucking  it  up  here  from  my 
studio  in  Gfvatayim.  We  had  to  stop 
and  trim  tree  branches  and  move 
electrical  cables  and  so  on  to  get  it 
here.  It’s  my  salute  to  those  golden 
workers  who  boot  this  country  - 
back  m a time  when  artists  were  also 
respected  as  contributors  to  the 
buHding  of  our  nation. 

Mizracbi’s  Hd ‘Halutz  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated tomorrow  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
presence  of  Education  aod  Culture 

Minister  Yitzhak  Navon. 


FESTIVAL ‘ 
DIARY 


Meanwhile,  a kilometre  away  at 
the  Cable  Restaurant  next  to  tbe  ML 
Zion  Hotel  French  high- wire  artist 
PblUppe  Petit  was  making  final  pre- 
parations for  his  300-metre-long 
balancing  act  over  the  Hinnon  Valley 
today  at  5 JO  p.m.  - tbe  event  that 
officially  opens  the  mouth-long  fes- 
tival. 

The  performer’s  cable  parallels 
the  cable  *h»t  the  Hagans  stretched 
across  the  valley  in  1948  to  get  sup- 
plies to  Mount  Zion.  A replica  of  that 
cable  remains  in  place  beneath  Petit’s 
wire. 

His  half-inch  steel  cable,  provided 
by  the  factory  at  Kibbutz  JVfessflot, 
was  in  place  at  the  end  of  last  week 
after  five  days  and  nights  of  rigging 
and  gaffing,  but  final  tests  and 
adjustments  to  damps,  turnback] es 
and  hoists  will  continue  through  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 


“Wind  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
wire  artist,”  said  Petit’s  manager 
Kathy  O’Donnell.  “It  was  quite  win- 
dy as  Philippe  and  his  brother  were 
installing  the  cable  last  week,  but  it’s 
very  still  today,  so  we’re  glad  about 
that.  This  heat,  though,  doesn’t  help. 
It  means  that  Philippe  is  just  going  to 
have  to  work  that  much  harder  on  the 
wire. 

O’Donnell  said  that  tbe  Hinnom 
strofl  is  the  longest  that  the  37-year- 
old  performer  has  yet  attempted  - 
although,  at  a height  of  about  60 
metres,  it  is  not  the  highest. 

“TTie  highest  was  between  the  tow- 
ers of  New  York's  World  Trade  Cen- 
tre in  1974,”  she  said.  “That  was  an 
’unauthorized’  performance  in 
which  he  crossed  between  the  towers 
seven  times  before  the  police  finally 
managed  to  get  bold  of  him.  They 
arrested  him  - but  when  Philippe 
slipped  out  of  the  handcuffs  and 
handed  them  back,  that’s  when  the 
police  really  began  to  appreciate 
him.” 

Petit’s  performance  today  is  dated 
to  lake  between  15  and  25  minutes, 
depending  on  weather  conditions. 


The  artist,  who  has  also  walked  be- 
tween die  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral  in  Paris  and  atop  the  Syd- 
ney Harbour  Bridge,  on  occasion  has 
had  to  delay  performances  because  of 
weather  conditions  - bat  has  never 
cancelled. 

“He  isn’t  jnst  a stuntman,”  said 
O’DotmeD.  “He's  a theatre  director, 
directing  tbe  musicians  down  below, 
and  directing  himself  - up  above  on  a 
very  narrow  stage.  And  the  only 
safety  net  he  ever  uses  is  the  one  in  his 
bead.” 

Back  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre, 
meanwhile,  as  the  New  Israel  Opera 
Company  was  rehearsing  La  Tra- 
viata,  the  festival  office  reported  that 
about  a dozen  of  the  festival’s  70 
offerings  have  been  sold  out  and  that 
tickets  are  becoming  scarcer  for 
many  other  performances. 

One  scheduling  change  was  also 
announced:  Some  of  next  week’s 
Jerusalem  performances  of  the  dra- 
matization of  Kafka’s  Amerika  have 
been  rescheduled  for  Jane  6 and  7. 
Hcketholders  should  exchange  their 
tickets  far  the  new  dates. 
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Avi  Cohen  joins  Glasgow  Rangers 

Souness  gets  his  man 


Casino-yacht  begins 
operating  off  Eilat 


■ By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
For  tbe  Jerusalem  Post 
EILAT.  - The  Royal  Princess,  a 
yacht  outfitted  as  a floating  casino, 
began  its  first  day  of  regular  opera-  f 
dons  yesterday.  Gaming  tables  were  | 
opened  as  the  vessel  left  Israeli  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

The  dozens  of  eager  Israelis  who 
boarded  in  Eilat  harbour  for  the 
daily  cruise  along  Sinai  beaches  were 
required  to- present  valid  passports 
and  IDF  exit  permits.  Foreign  tour- 
ists were  required  to  fill  out  the 
standard  entry  form  used  in  airports 
and  border  crossings. 

Saidgarage  owner  Aryeh  Dinstein 
of  Holon,  buying  a roll  of  chips  to 
replace  a depleted  stack:  “This  is  the 
most  enjoyable  way  Tve  found  to 


lose  your  money  in  Israel." 

In  recent  weeks,  Eilat  Mayor  Rafi 
Hochman  and  focal  hoteliers  have 
been  pressing  for  passage  of  a Knes- 
set bill  legalizing  casinos  for  foreign 
tourists  in  Eilat,  but.  the  measure, 
opposed  by  tbe  ferae)  Police,  is  stal- 
led in  committee  and  is  unlikely  to 
come  to  a vote  soon. 

Spanish  Moroccan  Jews 
to  meet  In  Tangier 

The  World  Organization  of  Jews 
from  Spanish  Morocco  is  to  bold  its 
congress  in  Tangier  this  summer. 
The  decision  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
Morocco  was  approved  by  the 
Moroccan  authorities  and  by  the 
Israel  Foreign  Ministry.  (Itim). 


Post  Sports  Staff 

European  interest  in  Israeli  soccer 
start  continues  apace.  Within  days  of 
Eli  Ghana’s  contracting  to  play  in 
Belgium  next  season.  National  team 
captain  Avi  Cohen  has  been  snapped 
up  by  Glasgow  Rangers  on  a two- 
year  contract. 

Graeme  Souness,  the  player- 
manager  of  the  Scottish  champions, 
has  long  been  a fan  of  the  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv  player.  This  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  they  played  together 
at  Liverpool.  Souness  renewed  his 
acquaintance  last  week  when  Israel 
turned  in  such  a charmed  perform- 
ance in  their  3-0  drubbing  of  Liver- 
pool while  Rangers  watched  from 
the  sidelines  after  their  own  defeat  at 
the  bands  of  the  Israel  Olympic  side. 

The  Rangers  boss  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Maccabi  managment 
that  his  Interest  in  Cohen  had  been 
re-kindled  and  he  was  anxious  to 
clinch  the  deal  before  departing. 

Moving  with  mutociistomcd  alacrity,  Mara- 
bi  ap«e<l  to  tbe  deal  and  Cohen  win  been 
training  in  Glasgow  in  July  in  preparation  for 

BASEBALL 


next  season.  Sooness  has  Ida  ffcRM  u 
potential  right  f»ck  position.  * 

The  fee  was  not  officially  disclosed 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  a bargain  - a 
mere  $75,000.  Maccabi,  however 
stand  to  gain  in  another  way.  Releav 
ing  Cohen.  30.  means  they  will  nnr 
have  to  meet  the  hefty  SZJO/jqq 
two-year  contract  which  they  had 
signed  with  him. 

The  ftugm  deal  abo  offers  Cute*  to6  - 
dob  a two-way  option  for  the  endna  to  I* 
extended  for  a third  year.  * 

The  national  team  and  the  Olympic 
both  Ikw  to  Switzerland  yesterday  lor  * dna* 
header  against  the  two  cvmpkrable  Safa*  jy_ 
tomorrow  NTbmuk  was  Been-  TmiliJm  star 
t’ri  MalmOKaa  whose  — fa*. 
ba»  again  been  playjp*  up.  He  took  a serve 
knock  daring  Saturday’s  match  agams*  Maon. 
M Nrtanja  and  b aba  doubtful  Tor  U>e  State  Cm 
send -final  encounter  with  Maccabi  Td 

nesd  week.  Betar  are  keen  that  be  get  aQ  tbe 

been. 

National  coach  MSjjenko  Mflife  mdoded  a 
Befar  teammate  of  MabaiBiaiL.  Use  ttanh 
centre-back  lldt  Assad  as  a replacement faq* 
squad. 

Befar  Jerusalem  announced  last 
night  that  Mordechai  Spiegkr  wifl 
coach  the  champions  next  season. 


Orioles’  Lynn  on  a tear 


Combine  harvesters  in  action  yesterday  in  a Negev  wheat  field  daring  the  peak  of  the  harvesting 
season.  This  year’s  rains  have  produced  a bumper  wheat  crop.  (1PPA) 


LA  Jewish  paper,  a financial  flop,  being  sold 


By  TOM  TUGEND 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LOS  ANGELES.  - Los  Angeles' 
largest  Jewish  newspaper  has  been 
consistently  losing  money  since  its 
startup  15  months  ago  and  will  prob- 
ably be  sold  to  a successful  Balti- 
more publisher. 

A decision  on  the  future  of  the 
Jewish  Journal  is  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  Jewish  Federation  Council  of 


Greater  Los  Angeles  (JFC);  which 
hasbeavBy  subsidized  die  paper,  'at  a 
closed  board  meeting  tomorrow. 
Among  the  five  options  the  board 


will  consider,  the  favourite  appears 
to  be  a bid  by  Charles  A.  Buerger, 
publisher  of  tbe  Baltimore  Jewish 
Tunes  and  the  Detroit  Jewish  News. 

Buerger  has  been  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  Journal's 
directors  on  and  off  for  the  last  six 
months.  Proposed  figures  on  the 
paper's  sales  price  ranges  from 
$200,000  and  a pledge  to  invest 
$500,000  in  its  operation,  to  a surpri- 
singly high  S1.5  million. 

Los  Angeles  has  three  competing, 
Jewish  papers  - B’ruti  B’rith,  Mes- 
senger, Heritage,  and  Israel  Today. 


Reporters  from  all  three  have  ex- 
pressed frustration  in  obtaining  con- 
crete details  for  their  stories  from 
Federation  officials.  Those  same 
officials  have  apparently  been  less 
reticent  In  talking  to  two  major 
dailies,  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
the  Daily  News. 

The  Jewish  Journal  was  launched 
in  December  1985,  when  die  JFC 
shut  down  its  weekly  house  prgihv.' 
tbe  Jewish  Community  ■■ Bulletin, 
fired  its  staff,  and  announced  the 
start  of  the  new  weekly,  which  would 
supposedly  be  independent  of  fed- 


eration control. 

A two-year  $663,000  loan  from 
the  federation,  a $3  subsidy  per 
subscription,  and  the  old  house 
organ's  mailing  lists  and  advertising 
contracts  helped  get  the  journal  off 
the  ground. 

In  addition,  every  contributor  to 
.the  United  Jewish  fund/Israe] 
^Emergency  Fund  .has  received  the 
Journal  free giving 'the  paper, 
instant  circulation  of  58,000  larger 
than  three  other  Jewish  papers  com- 
bined, and  an  enormous  edge,  in 


competing  for  advertisers. 

To  guide  the  paper’s  policy,  the 
JFC  president  named  a board  of  13 
directors.  The  board  has  to  appoint 
12  additional  directors,  but  to  date 
has  named  only  two.  Gene  Lichten- 
stein, ex-chairman  of  tbe  journalism 
department  at  tbe  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  The  Economist 
in  London,  was  named  editor-in- 
chief. 

The  new-born  Journal  was  initial- 
ly wet)  received,  especially  when 
contrasted  to  its  drab  predecessor. 


ANAHEIM  (AP).  - Fred  Lynns 
sixth-inning  homer,  his  sixth  in  his 
last  nine  games,  snapped  a 2-2  tie 
and  powered  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
over  the  California  Angels  4-2 . 

Ebewbere  in  tbe  American  League,  ft  was  tbe  * 
Oakland  Atfaktics  10.  Toronto  Blue  Jays  & 
Tern  Rangers  7,  Chicago  White  So*  2;  Detroit 
Tigers  5,  Cleveland  Indians  3;  Boston  Red  Sox 
6,  Minnesota  Twins  1;  Milwaukee  Brewers  13. 
Kanaas  City  Royals  0;  Seattle  Mariners  10.  New 
York  Yankees  8. 

Platini  quits  soccer 

In  Paris,  Michel  Platini,  captain  of 
the  French  national  side  and  the  only 
player  to  be  crowned  European  foot- 
baller of  the  year  three  years  in 
succession,  yesterday  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  game. 

*•1  karre  decided  to  quit  the  game  bat  I cannot 
hide  my  sadness,1’  Platen,  who  wiB  be  31  nn 
June  21,  said  In  the  statement.  He  added 
though:  “I  couldn't  contmne  because  tbe  pla- 
aacoffiqita|hid|onalR 

SCOREBOARD 

ATHLETICS:  Ethiopian  Abebe  Mekonnea 
broke  away  from  compatriot  Trfern  Gala  in  die 
find  7 kflometen  to  win  the  Paris  Marathon, 
but  bard;  missed  setting  a coarse  record.  He 
wmi  timed  In  2 hours,  1 1 inmates  ami  9 seconds, 
jnst  28  seconds  olf  the  record. 

MOTOR  RACING:  World  champion  Alain 
Prod  of  Prance  drove  his  McLaren  to  victor?  ia 
tbe  Belgian  Grand  Prfx  to  equal  Briton  Jackie 
Stewart’s  record  of  27  Grand  Prix  wfais. 
SOCCER:  Resahs  of  semHhaal  matches  in  Eu- 
gfMi  league  soccer  pby-oflfa 
DMaion  OnefTwo:  Chariton  2,  Ipswich  I 
(aggregate  2-1);  Oldham  2,  Leeds  1 (aggregate 
2-2,  alter  extra  time,  score  at  9fl  minute*  2-1. 
Leeds  wbi  on  away  goals  rale). 

DIVISION  TWO/THREE:  Sunderland  4. 
Cnfaghami  3 (aggregate  tf-til.  GtlHngham  win 
. on  is  way  goals  nSe;  Swindon  t,  Wlpra  0 (agge^ 
rate 3-2):  . 

UMskM  Threc/Foan  Wolves  0,  CMcbester  • 
(aggregate  2-6). 

Bolton  2.  Aide: shot  2 (aggregate  2-3.) 


In  St.  Louis.  Jack  Clark  drove  m 
three  runs  with  a homer  and  a double 
and  Curt  Ford  also  homered.  leading 
the  Cafflinals  past  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  for  their  fourth  straight  win. 

Elsewhere  in  the  National  League,  it  was  the  ifc 
Atlanta  Braves  10.  Pittsburgh  Pirates  8;  Men-  * 
treat  Expo*  10.  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  3:  San 
Francisco  Giants  5.  New  York  Mets  4 (10 
taniogB);  Philadelphia  PhBHes  9.  Sab  Diego 
Padres  fh  Chicago  Cub*  2.  Boast  on  Astros  L 

On  course 
for  Roland  Garros 

ROME  (Reuter).  - Mats  Wilander. 
hailed  by  John  McEnroe  as  the  best 
iday  court  tennis  player  in  the  world, 
cruised  calmly  to  bis  first  Italian 
Open  title  yesterday  and  said  he  had 
never  felt  so  confident  of  winning  the 
French  Open. 

Wilander.  who  had  crushed 
McEnroe  in  straight  sets  on  Saturday 
defeated  11th  seed  Martin  Jaita  of 
Argentina  6-3  6-4  6-4  to  become  the 
first  Swedish  champion  since  Bjorn 
Borg  beat  Italy's  Adriano  Panatta  in 
1978. 

West  Germany's  Steffi  Graf  con- 
firmed her  status  as  hot  favourite  for 
tbe  first  Grand  Slam  title  of  her 
young  career  at  the  French  Open  by 
cruising  to  her  sixth  title  of  the  yeat. 

Graf.  17.  the  world's  noJL  beat  third-seeded 
compatriot  Claudia  Knbdc-KOsch  6-26-3lowfa  . 
a largely  one-sided  final  hi  the  German  3 
Women's  Open  la  West  Bcrfiu. 

NBA  PLAYOFFS 

Western  Conference  Finals:  Los 
Angeles  Lakers  92,  Seattle  Super- 
sonics  87  (Lakers  lead  series  Jt-0). 


TWA747  Noryuvstop  TfelAviv-NewYork-TelAviv. 


Hie  most  convenient  way  to  America. 


Morning  departures  every 
Sunday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  , arriving  at  noon  in 
New  \brk.  Convenient  TWA 


connecting  flights  to  other  US 
destinations  arriving  same 
day. 

TWA  flies  to  nearly  1 00  US 


cities  plus  Hawaii  and  the 
Caribbean. 

See  your  travel  agent. 

Leading  the  way  to  the  USA. 
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TODAY’S  ENTERTAINMENT 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION. 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8X13  Keep  fit  8.15  School  Broadcasts  14.00 
Teletext  14.03  Keep  fit  14.15  Making  Magic  1435  Surprise 
Train  15J>0  Mrs.  Pepperpot  - animated  film  15.15  Family 
Problems  15.53  Keep  fit  16.05  five  Mile  Creek  (part  23) 

17.00  A New  Evening-live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

17  JO  The  Care  Bears  (part  2) 

18.15  Philippe  Petit  walks  across  Gal  Ben  Hinnon  on  e 
tightrope  - live  broadcast 

ARAB1C-LANGU  AGE  PROGRAMMES 
18J0  News  roundup  1&32  Ramadan  Quiz 

19.00  Sports  19.30  News 
HEBREW  PROGRAMMESTremjme  « 

20.00 with  a news  roundup 

20.02  The  Citadel.  Part  2 of  a lO-part  American  drama  aerial 
based  on  the  novel  bv  AJ.  Cronin,  starring  Ben  Cross 
21  DO  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.35  Executive  Stress.  British  comedy  series  starting  Pene- 
lope Keith  end  Geoffrey  Palmer 
22.00 This  Is  tho  Time 

22J50  Miami  Vice.  American  police  detective  series  starring 
Don  Johnson  and  Philip  Michael  Thomas 
2335  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17-30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19-30  News  in  Hebrew 

20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Ever  Decreasing  (3rd os  21.10 
moonlighting  22.00  News  in  English  22.20  Fair  stood  the 
Wind  for  France 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

12L30  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  14J0  Shape-Up  15LOO 
Afternoon  Movie:  It's  Only  Money  1&30  Mvppet  Babies 
17-00  Super  Book  17.30  Fraggla  Rock  18.00  Happy  Days 
18^0  Laveme  & Shirley  19.00  News  2fL00  Magnum  P.L 

21 .00  NBA  Playoffs  23.00  700 dub 


RADIO 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

BJX2  Morning  Melodies  7.09  Mendelssohn;  Youth  Sym- 
phony No.  4;  Mozart:  Plano  Concerto  No.  22  (Richter, 
Philhannonia/Muti);  Beethoven:  Piano  Trio  Op.  87;  Schu- 
mann: Symphony  No.  39JX)  Elgar:  introduction  and  Allegro 
for  Strings  (English  Chamber/Britten  I ; Bruch:  Vtoiin  Concerto 
Op.  26;  Brahms:  Sonata  far  Cello  and  Piano  Op. 99  (Harrell, 
Ashkenazy);  Shostakovich:  Piano  Quintet  Op.  57;  Stenham- 
mar.  Serenade  Op.  31  (SlockhoIinflCubelik)  12.00  Geaualdo: 
TWo Madrigals;  Beethoven:  Variations onaThama from  “The 
Magic  Flute"  by  Mozart;  Scriabin:  Piano  Sonata  No.  3 13.05 
Bach  : Suite  No.  2;  Telemann:  Cantata  far  Soprano,  Rut*  and 
Continue;  Haydn:  Trio  in  F major  Mozart:  Quartet  far  Flute 
and  Strings  IC370;  Schumann;  Sonata  for  Vtofln  and  Piano 
Op.  105;  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  5 15.00  "Wozzock"  by 
Barg.  Part  B (repeat)  16.00  From  the  World's  Concert  Halts - 
Organ  Festival  - Worts  by  Bach  and  Wider  18.00  Emphasis 
on  the  Performance  19100  Wind  Instrument  Orchestras 
2fL05  Musical  Medley  2tL30  From  the  World's  Concert  Halls 
- International  Contest  for  Performer*  in  Nuremberg  -Tele- 


mann: Concerto  far  Trumpet  and  Strings;  Arias  by  Gluck, 
Bellini  and  Donizetti;  Movements  from  Cello  Concetti  by 
Haydn  and  Dvorak  77-10  Then  and  Again  23-00  Brahms: 
Songs;  Tchalkowsky:  Chamber  Music 


RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  OHm  730  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
* MS  Compass  - with  Benny  Hendel  9-05  Information  for 
Listeners  10.05  Morning  P saris  11.10  School  Broadcasts 
11-30  Folksongs  12.05  Mid-East  Medley  13.00  News  in 
English  1130  News  in  French  14.00  Children's  programmes 
15.30  Education  for  ell  16.05  The  Middle  Years  17.20 
Everyman’s  University  18.06  Jewish  Traditions  19. OS  Re- 
flections on  the  Portion  of  the  Week  19.20  Bible 
ReadmgISLSO  Programmes  for  OHm  22.05  Every  Man  has  a 
Star -with  astrafoglst  I Ian  Pecker 

RADIO  2nd 

8.12  Gymnastics  020  Editorial  Review  ILS3  Green  Light  - 
drivers’  comer  7.00  This  Morning  - news  magazine  8.05 
Making  an  issue  9.05  House  Call-  with  Haim  Keinan  10.05 
All  Shades  of  the  Network  - morning  magazine  11.30  safe 
Journey  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday  - news  commen- 
tary. music  14,00  Culture  and  Arts  Magazine  14J30  Humour 
15.05  Magic  Momenta  16.05  Songs  and  Homework  17.05 
Economics  Magazine  18JK  Evening  Star  - Fraqk  Sinatra 
1&45  Today  in  Sport  19. OS  Today  - radio  newsreel  19-35 
Low  and  Justice  Magazine  2030  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  22.05 
Jazz  Comer  23.05  Night  Games 


ARMY 

LOS  Morning  Sounds  030  Open  Your  Eyes -songs,  informa- 
tion 7.07  "707"  - with  Alex  Am  Icy  8.00  Good  Morning  Israel 
axis  In  the  Morning -with  Eli  Yieraefi  10.05  Coffee  Break  - 
whh  Miehal  Ntv  11.05  Right  Now  - with  Rafi  Rashef  13.05 

Good  Place  in  the  Centre  1 5X15  Whet's  Missing  - with  Erez  Tel 
i*LQ5  Four  in  the  Afternoon  17.00  Evening  Newsreel  18.05 
The  Heart  behind  the  ID  Disk  19JS  Hebrew  songs  20.05 
Classical  Music  Magazine  Impost)  21.00  Mabel-  TV  newsreel 
2130  Israeli  songs  22,05  Popular  songs  23.05  The  24th 
HourOCLOS  Night  Birds- songs,  chat 


ARMY  TWO 

19. OS  Radio  Radio  - with  Yoev  Kumar  20.05  Information, 
regards  and  radio  games  lor  soldiers  on  duty  22.05  Popular 
songs 23.06 All  That  Jazz 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
NEWS  SHOWS 

-1260  kilohertz:  5-7  and  9-10  a.m.  - Daily  breakfast  show  with 
news,  popular  music  and  interviews.  6-&30  pjn.  - News 
round-up.  &30-7  p.m.  - VGA  Magazine  Show,  7-7.15  p.m.  - 
News  in  Special  English  for  Students  ol  English.  12  midnlght-1 
a.m.  - VOA  World  Report  with  news,  background  and  analy- 
sis. 


JERUSALEM 

Bait  Agran:  Chrtty  Chrtty  Bang  Bang  3:30; 
Macbeth  5:30;  The  Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear  8; 
Montenegro  10;  Cinematheque:  Im  Lauf 
der  Zait  7;  Tartuffa  7;  La  Femme  de  I'HoteL 
9:30:  A Generation  9:30;  Eden:  Half  Moon 
Street  (Escort  Girl)  4:30,  7:30,  9:30;  Edl- 
aon:  Over  the  Top 4: 30. 7: 30, 9:30:  Heblre: 
-The  Plumber  5:15, 7:30, 9:30;  Kfir:  Bright- 
on Beach  Memoirs 4:30,  7:30, 9:30;  Mitch- 
ell: Children  of  a Lesser  God  7:15*  9:30; 
ChrgH:  Tin  Men  4:30. 7,  9:15;  Orion  Or  1: 
Extremities  4:30.  7:15,  9:15;  Orion  Or  3: 
Crocodile  Dundee  4:30, 7:15, 9:15;  Taraoon 
11:15  pjn.;  Orion  Or  4:  Jumpin'  Jack 
Hash,  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  The  Chase  17:15 
p.m.;  Orion  Or  5:  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married 
7:15,  9:15;  MIcki  and  Maude  11:15  pjn.; 
One:  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  4:30,  7:15, 
9:15;  Ron:  Malcolm  4:30,  7:30,  9:30; 
Somader:  Platoon  7,9:15. 


Atonoa  1 : Children  of  a Lesser  God  4:15, 
6:45,9:10;Atsmon2:  Decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican Empire  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Atzmon  3:  Ferris 
Bucher's  Day  Off  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Chen 
Hamehud— hi  Betty  Blue  4:30,  6:46,  9; 
Karan  Or  Hamehndaah:  Angry  Harvest 
4:30, 7, 9:15;  Orah:  The  Name  of  the  Rosa 
4, 6:30, 9;  Orty:  Le  Rayon  Vert  7. 9:15  Peer: 
Crocodile  Dundee  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Rav45ot  Is 
Little  Shop  of  Horrors  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Rev-' 
Get  2:  Crimes  of  the  Heart  4:30,  7,  9:75; 
-Ron:  Over  the  Top  4:30,  7,  9;  Shevfr 
Escort  Girt  (Half  Moon  Street)  7:15, 9:15 

RAMATGAN 

Arman:  Crocodile  Dundee  6,  7:15.  9:40; 
Uly:  The  Fourth  Protocol  7:15,  9:30; 
Omta:  Eight  Million  Ways  to  Die  6,  7:15, 
9:30;  The  Plumber  4:30;  Ordea:  Over  the 
Top  4:30,  7:16,  9:30;  Rav^Oen  f : Peggy 
Sue  Got  Married  5, 7:25. 9:45;  Rev-Gen  2 : 
TEL  AVIV  The  Morning  After  5, 7:25;  9:45;  Rev-Gan 

Boh  Uusia:  Fearless  Vampire  Killers  3:  Trouble  in  Mind  6, 7:30, 9:45;  RanrtBan 
11:15  p.m.;  Ben  Yehuda:  Brighton  Beech  4:  Uttie  Shop  of  Horrors  5, 7:30, 9:45 
Memoirs  5.  7:16, 9:30;  Chen  1:  Tin  Men  5, 

7:30,  9:45;  Chen  2:  Crimes  of  the  Heart  5,  HBRHJYA 

7:30, 9:45;  Chen  3:  Soul  Man  5, 7:35, 9:45;  Dan  Accadia:  Mona  Usa  7,  9:30  fexc. 

Chen  4:  Oxford  Blues  71.  2,  5,  7:30,  9:40;  Thur.);  Daniel  Hotel:  A Room  with  a View 
hen  S:  Color  of  Money  11.  2,  4:45,  7:15,  8:45,  9:30  (axe.  Wed.);  David:  Platoon  5. 

-9:45;  Cfnama  One:  Golden  Child  5,  7:15,  '7:15.  930;  Hechal:  Over  the  Top  5r  7:15. 
9:30;  a name  Two;  Hannah  and  Her  Sis-  9:30;  NewTrfaret:  Malcolm  7:30, 9:30 
ters  5, 7:15,9:30;  Pefcel:  Crocodile  Dundee 
7:15,  9:30;  DoengoH  Is  DecHne  of  the  HOLON 

American  Empire  11,  1:30,  5,  7:30,  9:50;  Armon  Hamehndaah:  Mosquito  Coast 

Dixengoff  2:  A Room  With  a Viaw  1 1. 1 :30,  7:15,930;  Mfldals  Tough  Guys 7:15, 930; 

5, 730.9:50;  Dixengoff  3:  La  Frontiers  11,  »«oy:  Children  of  a Lesser  God  5,  7:15, 

1 30, 5, 7:30, 9:50;  Driva-ln:  Light  Blast  8,  *30 

10;  Sex  film  12  midnight;  EsOaer:  Eight 

Million  WaYStoDle5, 7:15, 9:45;  Gat:  Little  8ATYAM 

Shop  of  Horrors  6,  7:30,  9:45;  Hekohioa  Atzmnnt:  Over  the  Top  5, 7:15, 9:30 

ZOA  Home:  Smooth  Talk  5,  730.  938: 

Hod:  Extremities  5, 7:15, 9:30;  Israel  Cine-  GIVATAY1M 

mathaque:  Faust  7;l£;  Love  Me  Tonight  Hadar:  Children  of  e Lesser  God  430, 7 

9:30;  Levi:  Down  By  Law  2, 5, 730, 9:40; 

Lev  2:  Clockwise  2,  5,  7:40,  9:40;  Lav  3:  KAMAT  HASHARON 

Melo  2,  5,  7:30,  9:40;  Lev  4:  Tenue  de  Koehav:  Terminator  7;  Hannah  and  Her 

Soiree  2.  5.7:50,  9:50;  Umar  Hemehu-  ‘Kstere9:30 

dash:  The  Fourth  Protocol  4:30,  7, 3:30;  peyaunnr* 

Maxim:  Highlander  5,  7:30,  9:30;  Hew  gg_H-SSi  s-  Over a-en 
Gordon:  Escort  Girt  {Half  Moon  Street)  5.  ™ iSfilSS  Lit  ■ 

7:30. 9:15;  Orty:  Children  of  a Lesser  God 
4:30, 7,9:30;  Paria:  Betty  Blue.  37  Degrees 

■In  the  Morning  11:45, 2,4:15, 7, 930?Ffa«r:  oftheAmencan  Empire  430, 7, 15, 9.30 

My  Life  as  a Dog,  6,  7:30,  9:30;  Shahaf:  fOSHON  LEZION 
Platoon  4:30,  7, 9:30;  SSvan:  The  Plumber*  G.G.  Rpo  1;  Over  the  Top  4:30, 7;15  9;30- 
5. 7:30, 9:40;  Teams:  Altered  States  730,  G.G.  Ron  2:  Children  of  a Lasser  God  7. 
9:40;  TdhelM:  Round  Midnight  4:30,  .7,  9:30 

9:35;  Tel  Auhr:  Over  the  Top  5, 7:15, 930;  HFAHSAVA 

Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Always,  7:30,  9:30;  Beit  Bari  Cimn  (Tartmtion):  Platoon 
Zafbn:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  4:30. 7. 9:45  7:15.9:30 

HAffA  IBKYATOHO 

Amphlthaatro:  Platoon  4,  6:30,  9;  ■ ConnnaialtyCoiitra:  Hannah  and  Her  Sfah 

Armon:  The  Seduction  4:30,  6:45,  9:  tars  9. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  .8.85  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  177.10  per  line,- 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 
Museums  . 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Mew 
Exhibition:  Islamic  Jewelry,  treasures  of 
the  8th  cent  to  modem  times  (opens  19.5), 

0 Continuing  0 Pfater  Van  Unt  (Flemish, 
1609-1690),  "Achilles  Among  the.  Daugh- 
ters of  Lytamedes."  0 Designs  submitted  In 
the  1986  competition  for.  Supreme  Court 
Building  0 Honors  Daumier.  Amnand  Ham- 
mer Collection  0 News  in  Antiquities  87  0 
Gorovoy  Donation,  Mid-19th  century 
photographs  of  the  human  form  O Streich- 
man.olle.  1940-today  0 Tamara  Rikman,  tho 
Bewitched  Shore,  tempera. and  lacquer, 
GivatAllyahJaffa.  0 Paintings  by  Felix  Nuss-  ■ 
baum,  Jewish  artist  who  died  in  the  Hofo- 
caustQ  Miriam  Bar-Tov,4Bookfflustrations 
0 "From  Dudu  to  3D,"  Meet  an  Israeli  Artist. 
David  Gerstein  p Artists  Quoting  Artists  ^ 
Andent  Glass,  latest  acquisitions  Comic 
Theatre  Mask,  Pottery,  Hellenistic  Period 
(1st  and  2nd  „ent-  B.C.),  Rockefeller 
Museum-  0 Permanent  collections;  ■ 
Archeology,  Jiidaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 

ROCKEFELLER  MUSEUM:  Ancient 
Masks  and  Patties  0 Animals  In  Ancient  Art 
6 Islamic  Art  (Patey  Centre). 

VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10£.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  Engieh.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeological  Galleries  in 
English.  8:90  Concert:  Homage  to  Marice 
Rave)  on  50th  Anniversary  of  His  Death,  by 
Jean- Paul  Sevilla,  world  renowned  Cana- 
dian  pianist  . 

I_A-  MAVB1  MUSEUM  FOR  1SLAMC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  SuivThur.  10-1;  3:30- 
€.  FtL  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 2 
Hapalmab  St,  TeL  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

Conducted  Tours 

HADASSAH - Hourly  tours  trf  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryet  Hadassah  on  the  half- 
hour.  * information,  reservations:  02- 

41  ^33; 02-446271.  ' 

BtoRBAULMUSCtM  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
■ David  Street.  Tot  203333.  Visiting  Hours; 
Slm.-Thur.  1)  -4.  FrL  & Sat.  10-2. 


HEBStBli  UMVERS1TY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs- 
day: 1.  Mount  Scopus.  11  am.  from  tha 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra- 
tion Building.  Buses  9. 28. 4a.  26  & 23  to  tha 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam- 
pus, 9 8i  11  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  & 24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mlz- 
Wti*Twn).  Free  Morning  Tours  — 8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

!“•  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibition: 

From  Marses  to  Picasso  (opens  18.5  at  8 
p.m.)  Continuing  Exhibitions:  d Salva- 
dor  Cteli  Alexander  Archipenko.  A Centan- 
nlal  Tribute,  50  sculptures,  sculpto- 
pamtings  and  drawings  0 Trends  in 
Geometric  Abstract  Art  5 Edverd  Munch, 
printo:  Death.  Love  and  Anxiety  0 Special 
fociubrt:  Erich  Mendelson  Centenary.  Draw- 
-Rtan  I9*?8  and  1930s.  VISITING 
HOUf»:  5un,-Thur.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  5-9 

£™-;  p.m.;  7-10  p.m.  Closed 

Fnday.  VlaJfng  hours  (Museum  and  Pavi- 
lion): Sun..  Tue.,  Wed.,  Thur.  10  a.m.-8 
p.m.;  Mon.  5-8  p.m.;  Fri.  10a.rn.-2  p.m.;  Sat 
10a.rn.-2p.rn.:  7-IOp.m. 

Hetona  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Exhlbi- 

Gilberto  Zorio  of  Ane  Pavera  Move- 
ment  in  Italy.  Jf 

Conducted  Tours 
AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  - Tel 
Aviv,  TeL  220187, 233154. 

WCO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232839;  Jerusalem,  226080;  Haifa, 388817. 

ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171, 233231,240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN-NA'AMAT.  Morning 
touts.  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


Haifa 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtfli  Levy  St 
Tel.  04-523255.  ExhlbitionsAndmotAft- 
tona  of  Akko  in  Andent  Times.  Music  A 
Ethnology:  world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.- 
Thur  & Sat  10-1;  Tues.,Thur.  ft  Set  also 
6-9.  Ticket  also  adrohs  to  National  Mari- 
Ume,  Japanese  and  Prehistoric 
Muaaums. 

WHATS  ON  Iff  HAIFA, dial 04  040840. 
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Helping 
The  Contras 


Reagan  Says  His  Effort 
To  Promote  the  Rebels 
Was  Right  — and  Legal 


T 


By  FOX  BUTTERFIELD 

• Washington 
Hjc.  disclosures  came  in  bits  and  pieces 
last  week,  buried  in  the  impassive,  often 
disjointed  testimony  of  Robert  C.  McFar- 
iane. President  Reagan's  former  national 
security  adviser.  But  they  added  up  to  a new  pic- 
ture of  the  President’s  role  in  the  Iran-contra  af- 
faires pictur*  very  different  from  that  drawn  by 
the  Tower  mission  last  February. 

ir.stsr.d  jf  the  detached  President  of  the  com- 
iTiissicr  -eport.  whose  "personal  management 
siyle'  ieft  him  ignorant  of  key  aspects  of  his  own 
poiiciei  tcvvsrd  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  rebels, 
the  President  described  by  Mr.  McFariane  was 
activs  ind  involved. 

tvir-  McFariane  testified  before  the  Congres- 
sional ccmmitlees  investigating  the  Iran-contra 
affair  that  he  briefed  the  President  "dozens’*  of 
times  oz.  wiiai  he  and  his  aides,  including  Lieut 
Coi.  Oliver  L.  North,  were  doing  to  help  the 
rebeis-  He  would  "mention  occasionally"  to  the 
President  that  Colonel  North  might  be  tempted 
to  solicit  money  for  the  contras  at  speaking  en- 
gagements nationwide.  Mr.  McFariane  said,  an 
activity  he  ; hough i.  would  be  illegal  under  the  Bo- 
iar.o  ^“i  r.dn'.eni  restricting  Government  aid  to 
trie  -r.7:ir~r. iSSL 1985  and  1986. 

fit  iLr:  recoiled  that  Mr.  Reagan  himself  had 
disc u.-.-sd  "aisir.g  money  for  the  contras  during  a 
visit*  b:-  King  rahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  1985,  just 
bcir.  the  Saudis  doubled  their  contribution  from 
$i  rniiiior.  :c  $2  million  a month. 

in  " cqusiiy  leiling  bit  of  testimony.  Mr. 
Mc.-cr-r”?  -'rid  Uiai  it  was* President  Reagan 
wiv  sfp-T'-evJ  the  mining  of 
Nt:— grr.n  harbors  by  the 
Central  Intr'iigerice  Agency  in 
1984.  m;  action  that  touched  off 
a hrr-T.v  -T.  of  Congressional 
pret::  x.  ied  ;c  ihe  Boiand 

Afiiuia'.iivui  i<>  t9oo  Mr.  Rea- 
gan personally  called  the  head 
of  a Central  American  country 
— officials  said  it  was  Hon- 
our as  4iit.5r  President  then 
was  Kubei  to  Suazo  Cordova  — 
when  us  officials  blocked  a 
ship— -r.t  oi  arms  for  the  con- 
tra.5;. 7.1“  McFariane  testified. 

And  he-  said  it  was  Mr.  Reagan 
who  approved  a covert  attempt 
by  -he  Drug  Enforcement 


‘As  a matter  of 
fact,  I was  very 
definitely  involved 
in  the  decisions 
about  support  to 
the  freedom 
fighters  — my  idea 
to  begin  with.’ 
President  rtesg/SP 


another  interpretation  or  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment, contending  it  never  limited  Mr.  Reagan's 
"constitutional  and  historical  power"  to  manage 
the  nation's  foreign  policy  — only  his  power  to 
spend  Government  money. ' 

Mr.  Reagan,  meeting  with  journalists  Friday, 
said,  "As  a matter  of  fact,  I was  very  definitely 
involved  in  the  decisions  about  support  to  the 
freedom  fighters  — my  idea  to  begin  with."  He 
softened  earlier  White  House  statements  that  he 
recalled  nothing  of  any  effort  to  free  the  hos- 
tages. Saying  he  was  having  "some  trouble  re- 
membering that,*'  he  said  he  might  have  ap- 
proved a plan  to  hire  people  to  stage  a rescue,  but 
"I've  never  thought  of  that  as  ransom.” 

To  committee  members,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  Mr  McFarlane's  testimony  was 
his  suggestion  that  Colonel  North  may  actually 
have  been  working  for  William  J.  Casey,  the  late 
Director  of  Central  intelligence.  Mr.  McFariane 
said  his  suspicions  were  aroused  in  the  fall  of 
1985  when  he  became  aware  "that  Ollie  had  more 
contacts  with  the  Director  than  I hadrealized.” 

Republican  Senator  William  S.  Cohen  of  Maine 
said  that  he  and  other  committee  members  be- 
lieve that  when  Colonel  North  told  Mr.  McFar- 
iane he  had  obtained  higher  "authority"  to  divert 
funds  from  the  Iran  arms  sales  to  the  contras,  he 
was  '■aferr'uig  to  permission  from  Mr.  Casey,  not 
President  Reagan.  Son  it  other  committee  mem- 
bers believe  Colonel  Norm  was  simply  an  oppor- 
tunist who  aimed  to  Mr.  Casey  for  help  when  Mr. 
McFariane  was  reluctant  to  test  the  limits  of  the 
iaw.  me  e;:dcl  relationship  between  Colonel 
North  and  Mr  Casey  wiii  be  impossible  to  con- 
firm bc-csuiss  Mr  Casey  died  earlier  this  month; 
Mr.  North,  who  not  scheduled  to  testify  till 
June,  has  so  far  kept  silent, 
pleading  his  constitutional 
right  against  self-incrimina- 
tion 

Whatever  «he  case,  if  Colonel 
North  and  Mr.  Casey  did  estab- 
lish a special  tie,  it  would  help 
explain  one  of  the  central  puz- 
zles of  the  Iran-contra  affair  — 
how  a relatively  junior  official 
was  able  to  wield  so  much  au- 
thority. As  the  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  the  hear- 
ings so  far  have  testified.  Colo- 
nel North  had  an  impressive 
ability  lo  get  help  from  other 
officials  in  the  C.LA.,  the  State 
Department  and  the  military, 
»/h?ther  he  had  the  aurhontv  tc 


. .■*.  lillOUiS.- 

a iu-  ji.’  tesn.TiOny.  the 
VTniis  House  began  shifting  its  defense.  Before 
the  her  rings.  Uie  White  House  had  kept  attention 
focusect  r " an  iy  one  issue:  what  the  President 
knew  -he  diversion  of  profits  from  the  Iran 
ar.v.r  io  ihe  contras.  The  Tower  Commis- 
sioi,  .'-.:r.Q  .w  evidence  that  Mr.  Reagan  was 
aware  ii  the  diversion,  and  the  White  House  said 
ii  was  pieafe  ci. 

Last  weak,  however  the  Administration  ac- 
knowledged ihai  ihe  subject  of  Saudi  contribu- 
tions lor  the  contras  had  come  up  during  Mr 
Reagar's  rr.eering  with  King  Fahd,  but  said  that 
ii  wo?  :hc  King  who  raised  the  matter  and  that,  in 
Mr  Kir. gar  ? r-'ords  there  was  nc  solicitation 
iha«.  ' kn:  - of  oi  any  kind.  * As  Mr.  McFariane 
d-  lined  it  ir.  testiiuor.y.  the  Administration  oe- 
iic'*sd  .'hrt  «i  c ioreigr.  rouniry  wanted  to  donate 
«r.  j.i-'"*  -rr  «Jic  'oriras  that  was  iegai.  Guiy  se- 
ll.': i-  -.iorwas osrreo. 

Bo;  'Ji;  ir.d  of  the  week,  after  further  testi- 
mony t :-.piiLii  Hill,  the  White  House  advanced 


..■Os i or.  j.  .sigur.  »k,tf  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Stale  for  East 
Asian  ar.d  Pacific  Affairs,  was  typical.  In  1985, 
wniic  he  was  at  the  National  Security  Council, 
Mr.  Sigur  testified.  Colonel  North  asked  him  to 
ask  an  Asian  country,  known  to  be  Taiwan,  to 
contribute  $2  million  for  the  contras,  and  also  to 
get  help  from  China  in  selling  them  SA-7  missiles. 
"There  was  never  a question  in  my  mind  that 
Colonel  North  spoke  for  Mr.  McFariane,**  Mr. 
Sigur  tcid  the  committees.  “I  assumed  that 
something  of  this  kind  was  probably  something 
which  had  govern  mental «.  lea  ranee." 

Such  unquestioning  obedience  is  the  fabric  of 
bureaucracy  a senior  Administration  official 
said,  "mis  is  the  only  way  government  can 
work."  he  said  You  nave  to  have  full  faith  in 
your  eoiiEagUES.  People  work  all  day  long  with 
kr.c?  ieogc  of  what  lies  behind  a given  poli- 
'.y.  I c w'i  g~  ask  the  President  if  he  approves 
zvs ry  Mnsc  ] am  ioid  to  do  something.”  That  is 
Uie  rstysa.  the  official  added,  "that  lying  inside 
the  government  is  absolute  murder." 


Th*  Nwi  'York  Times/ Jose  R.  Lopez 


Iran-Contra  Affair:  The  Unfolding  Story 


Testimony  by  Robert  C.,McFarlane 
dominated  not  only  fast  week's 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  Iran- 
contra  zffatr  bu!  also  the  attention  of 
VvT.r'c  stre's  gists.  Higniights  of 

i he  weak  s developments  iciiow 

« Mr.  McFariane  said  he  had  briefed 
the  President  "dozens"  of  times  on  the 
Administration's  secret  efforts  to 
funnel  private  aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels. 
Mr.  Reagan,  who  had  previously 
implied  lack  of  knowledge  about 
details  of  the  program,  acknowledged 
that  he  was  "very  definitely  involved" 
in  it.  But  he  insisted  he  did  not  know 
that  profits  from  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Iran  had  been  diverted  to  the  contras. 

• Mr.  McFariane  said  Mr.  Reagan 
personally  approved  a secret  plan, 
ultimately  unsuccessful,  tc  pay  $2 
million  in  ransom  for  American 
hostages  in  Lebanon  Mr.  Reagan  said 


he  did  not  recall  any  ransom  plan  but 
might  have  approved  hiring  rescuers. 

• Mr.  McFariane  said  he  believed 
William  J.  Case/,  the  late  Director  z' 
Central  Intelligence . rag uiariy  gave 
instructions  to  Lieui.  Coi.  Oliver  L 
North.  And  he  conceded  that  he  had 
not  given  a "full  account"  of  the  affair 
to  Congress  last  year. 

• The  President  acknowledged  that  he 
and  King  Fahd  discussed  Saudi 
Arabia's  secret  aid  to  the  contras  when 
the  King  visited  Washington  in  1 985. 
But  Mr.  Reagan  said  that  it  was  the 
King  who  brought  up  the  subject. 

• The  White  House  said  Mr.  Reagan 
had  a Constitutional  right  to  conduct 
the  nation's  foreign  policy,  including 
provision  of  aid  to  Ihe  contras,  despite 
the  laws  in  place  from  1 983  to  1 985 
that  restricted  such  aid. 


« Robert  Owen  said  that,  as  a courier 
between  Colonel  North  and  contra 
leaders,  he  carried  envelopes  full  of 
esah  from  a White  House  safe,  C.I.A. 
“spa  and  Colonel  North's  tactical 
advice  about  military  strikes. 

• An  hour  after  Mr.  Owen  asserted 
that  Johnathan  S.  Miller,  a mid-level 
White  House  aide,  had  helped  him 
make  payments  to  contra  leaders,  Mr. 
Miller  resigned  from  his  job. 

• Senate  investigators  said  they  had 
located  $1 0 million  that  was  donated  to 
the  contras  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  and 
was  reported  to  have  been  mislaid.  • 
Colonel  North  had  transposed  two 
numbers  in  making  the  electronic 
transfer  of  funds,  and  a Swiss 
businessman  had  found  an 
unexpected  $1 0 million  in  his  account. 
He  returned  the  money. 


Cr.c-.--ey  Beair  and  Seme  Klarefefd 


The  Barbie  case: 


Who’s  on 
trial  here 
anyway? 


Shamir  and  Peres  Battle  Openly  Over  the  Peace  Process 


Last  Straw  for  Israel’s  Odd  Couple 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Jerusalem 

THE  last  vestiges  of  unity  were 
gut  Israel's  national  unity 
Government  iast  week  during  a bitter 
Cabinet  debate  over  whether  or  not  to 
attend  an  international  Middle  East  peace 
conference. 

The  Government  may  still  drag  on  for  a few 
weeks  or  months;  individual  ministers  will  do 
their  jobs,  although  more  out  of  instinct  than 
direction  from  above.  But  the  men  ai  the  top. 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of  the  Likud 
Party  and  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
from  Labor,  -.-e  united  by  only  one  thing; 
3 7omir.Gr  as  sin  gel  -id  of  each  other. 

"My  '.'r.?.;  tfic  Government  wiii 

semeho-  "c  keep  going  for  a while, 

with  fcw'  siiiEi  working  from  the  inside  to 
SVic% -JiS  Other. " said  Daniei  j.  Elazar,  direc- 
tor of  ths  Jerusalem  .Institute  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. 8 1 ns  oniy  difference  is  that  the  odd  cou- 
ple running  it  will  be  just  a little  more  odd.’’ 

Matters,  came  to  a head  last  week  when  the 
fO-memfer  pqlicyrfhaking  inner  Cabinet  met 
ip  decide  GuIttvFerss's  p-opcsal  that  Israel 
*c  o'.ticnd  an  Uii£iruuiuftdi  conference 
ihsl  TrCiiid  serve  as  an  umbrella  for  direct 
talks  between  Israel  and  a joint  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  delegation. 


In  the  end,  Mr.  Peres  never  brought  the 
issue  to  a vote  because  he  could  see  that  it  was 
headed  for  a 5-to-5  tie,  which,  if  registered, 
would  have  formally  quashed  his  proposal. 
Mr.  Shamir  said  the  lack  of  a vote  meant  the 
conference  issue  was  now  “dead."  and  his  of- 
fice ordered  that  its  obituary  be  conveyed  by 
the  Foreign  Ministry  to  every  Israeli  embas- 
sy. Mr.  Peres  said  the  lack  of  a vote  meant  the 
issue  was  still  open,  and  he  refused  to  send 
Mr.  Shamir’s  cable.  Outside  the  Cabinet  room, 
the  Labor  and  Likud  coalition  partners  each 
leaked  to  the  press,  at  home  and  in  Washing- 
ton, secret  documents  and  communications 
that  bolstered  their  positions  and  embar- 
rassed the  other  side,  leaving  Israeli  diplo- 
macy about  as  confidential  s.-  skywriting 

Although  Mr  Shamir  p-;essr.ted  his  opposi- 
tion «o  an  international  ..oni:-r?nci  as  osir.g  of 
a procedural  nature  — saying  that  it  >cuid 
put  unfair  pressure  on  Israel,  allow  the  Arabs 
to  escape  direct  talks  and  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  back  into  regional  diplomacy  — it 
seems  to  be  the  substance  of  negotiations  that 
Mr.  Shamir  was  really  trying  to  block.  Mr. 
Peres  and  the  United  States  had  already 
made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Shamir  that  the  confer- 
ence would  be  only  an  opening  for  direct  bilat- 
eral Israeii-Jordanian  talks;  otherwise  nei- 
ther Washington  nor  Israel  would  attend. 

"For  Shamir,  any  negotiations  are  bad,  be- 
cause as  far  as  he  is  concerned  there  is  noth- 


ing to  negotiate  about,"  said  Nahum  Bamea. 
editor  of  Koteret  Rasheet,  the  political  week- 
ly. Mr.  Shamir  has  repeatedly  said  Israel 
must  never  cede  any  of  the  West  Bank  or 
Gaza  Strip.  He  figured  it  was  beller  to  fight 
now  over  an  apparent  question  of  procedure 
than  to  fight  later  over  one  that  would  fully  ex- 
pose his  hard-line  position,  Mr.  Bamea  said. 

Blocked  and  Boxed 

But,  for  now,  the  Likud  leader  is  the  clear 
winner.  He  not  only  blocked  Mr.  Peres's  con- 
ference proposal  from  being  adopted  by  the 
Cabinet,  he  also  boxed  in  Mr.  Peres  by  lining 
up  a majority  in  Parliament  behind  his  posi- 
tion. This  insured  that  Mr.  Peres  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  threat  tc  force  new  elec- 
tions. Moreover.  Mr.  Shamir  lev  Wavihington 
knew  that  he  was  passionately  jppa.vcci  to  ihe 
convening  of  an  internal iGavai  conference. 

While  Mr.  Shamir  emerged  victorious,  what 
about  the  Israeli  people?  Here  the  results  are 
ambiguous.  "A  divided,  shaky  Government  is 
not  only  unable  lo  promote  peace  with  Lhe 
Arabs,"  said  the  newspaper  Maariv,  "but  it  is 
also  powerless  to  accomplish  any  economic  or 
social  missions. . . . The  price  for  the  ongoing 
coalition  struggle  over  the  international  con- 
ference issue  will  be  paid  by  none  other  than 
the  Israeli  people." 

At  the  same  time.  Israel’s  standing  will 
hardly  be  improved  by  the  failure  to  endorse 


Ihe  first  serious  peace  negotiating  proposal  in 
years.  As  the  novelist  Amos  Oz  remarked  last 
week,  ‘‘What  kind  of  a crazy  nation  is  this? 
Scmeone  knocks  on  its  door  and  says,  'We 
came  to  discuss  peace  with  you,’  and  it 
quickly  pulls  down  the  shutters,  locks  the 
door,  closes'the  curtains  and  goes  down  to  the 
shelter  and  starts  to  sound  the  siren,  as  if  the 
peace  proposal  were  a rocket  salvo.” 

Not  the  whole  nation.  A Modi’in  Ezrahi  poll 
published  last  week  asked  Israelis  whether 
they  favored  a peace  accord  with  Jordan  that 
would  involve  territorial  concessions  in  the 
West  Bank.  Some  20  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents said  they  were  willing  to  give  up  all  of  the 
West  Bank,  except  Jerusalem,  while  52  per- 
cent were  ready  to  relinquish  at  least  part  of 
the  occupied  territories.  Some  46  percent  said 
they  were  unwilling  to  make  any  concessions. 

This  weekend,  Mr.  Peres  was  in  the  United 
States  where  he  was  to  meet  with  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  in  an  apparent  attempt 
tc  enlist  more  explicit  American  backing 
among  key  officials  for  an  international  con- 
ference. Earlier.  Mr.  Shamir's  envoys  had 
made  a similar  trip,  for  the  opposite  purpose. 

There  is  a historical  precedent  for  all  of  this 
that  the  Israeli  leadership  might  contemplate. 
“In  the  year  63  B.C.,”  said  Mr.  Elazar,  "the 
two  contenders  for  the  throne  of  Judea  were 
the  brothers  Hyrcanus  II  and  Aristobulus  II. 
In  an  effort  to  settle  their  power  struggle,  they 
turned  to  their  patron  in  Rome,  who  happened 
to  be  Pompey,  and  asked  him  to  resolve  their 
dispute  — which  he  did.  He  occupied  Judea 
and  Jerusalem  and  put  an  end  to  Jewish  Inde- 
pendence for  2,000  years." 
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Britain  Goes  to  the  Polls  June  11 

Thatcher  Pledging  More 
Of  the  Same  Stem  Stuff 


In  Divided  Fiji, 
Army  Ousts  the 
New  Government 

Racial  hostilities  led  to  the  over- 
throw last  week  of  the  newly  elected 
Government  of  Fiji. 

A group  of  ethnic  Fijian  soldiers 
stormed  the  Parliament  and  ar- 
rested Prime  Minister  Timoci  Bava- 
dra  and  his  entire  Cabinet,  which  is 
dominated  by  Indians.  The  next  day, 
army  troops  closed  two  leading 
newspapers. 

But  the  military’s  hold  on  power 
appeared  shaky.  The  soldiers  were 
unable  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  official  head 
of  state  of  the  former  British  colony, 
who  announced  in  a radio  broadcast 
that  he  had  assumed  executive 
power  in  the  crisis. 

Yesterday,  the  army  said  it  would 
restore  democracy  under  a new  con- 
stitution limiting  the  rights  of  ethnic 
Indians,  who  slightly  outnumber  the 
Melanesian  Fijians  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific island  group's  population  of 
715.000. 

"I  am  only  looking  after  the 
Fijians'  interests,"  said  LieuL  Col. 
Sitiveni  Rabuka,  who  led  the  blood- 
less coup. 

The  ethnic  Fijians  say  they  fear 
the  same  loss  of  native  lands  suf- 
fered by  other  South  Pacific  peoples, 
such  as  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand. 
Indians,  who  were  brought  to  Fiji  in 
the  late  I9th  century  by  the  British  to 
work  in  the  sugar  cane  fields,  have 
long  dominated  the  economy  of  the 
islands.  Until  last  month's  election, 
however,  they  were  largely  excluded 
from  governing. 

After  the  coup.- many  of  them  shut- 
tered their  shops  and  gathered  in 
crowds  in  protest.  A general  strike 
by  Indians  — who  own  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  shops,  offices  and  buses  — 
could  cripple  the  economy. 

Call  for  Amnesty 
In  Argentina 

Less  than  a month  after  a brief  up- 
rising by  several  army  units,  Presi- 
dent Raul  Alfonsin  of  Argentina  last 
week  submitted  legislation  to  ab- 
solve virtually  air  middle-  and  lower- 
ranking  military  officers  for  their 
role  in  the  country’s  “dirty  war”  of 
the  late  197Q’s- 

Human-rights  groups  condemned 
the  proposal  and  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  caving  in  to  the  demands  of 
the  army.  They  have  argued  that  the 
men  who. carried  out  the  repression 
should  pay  lor  their  role  in  the  disap- 
pearance, torture  and  arrest  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians. 

Mr.  Alfonsin,  who  denied  that  he 
made  a deal  with  the  army  last 
month,  said  he  was  not  happy  that 
some  people  guilty  of  "grave" 
crimes  would  go  free  under  his  pro- 
posed law. 

But,  he  argued,  it  was  important  to 
establish  “levels  of  responsibility," 
drawing  a line  between  "those  who 
conceived  these  methods”  and  those 
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Masked  Fijian  soldiers  outside  Parliament  in  Suvaji  after  coup. 


who  obeyed  orders  in  a “state  of 
coercion.” 

The  legislation,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Deputies 
early  yesterday  and  is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  pass  in  the  Senate,  would 
probably  end  efforts  to  prosecute 
anyone  who  was  of  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or  lower  at  the  time. 
But  the  prosecution  of  retired  gen- 
erals, admirals  and  colonels  wiir  con- 
tinue, Mr.  Alfonsin  said. 

The  Defense  Ministry  reported 
last  week  that  229  officers  have  been 
charged,  although  some  estimates 
have  put  the  number  as  high  as  450. 

So  far,  five  of  the  nine  former  mili- 
tary commanders  who  served  on  rul- 
ing juntas  between  1976  and  1983 
have  been  convicted  on  human 
rights  charges  and  are  serving  sen- 
tences ranging  up  to  life. 

Aquino  Allies 
Win  Senate  Seats 

In  another  reflection  of  her  wide 
popularity.  President  Corazon  C. 
Aquino  did  very  well  last  week  in 
voting  for  the  Philippine  Senate. 

Candidates  she  supported  ap- 
peared headed  for  an  overwhelming 
victory  in  the  24-seat  Senate.  Some 
opposition  leaders,  charging  election 
irregularities,  said  they  might  not 
accept  the  results  of  the  voting. 

But  the  election  seemed  to  be  the 
calmest  and  by  most  accounts  the 
most  honest  in  many  years.  Most 
commentators  hailed  what  they  saw 
as  the  country’s  return  to  full  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  results  for  the  200  elective, 
districted  seats  in  the  250- member 
House  of  Representatives  remained 
more  difficult  to  project,  as  final  offi- 


cial results  were  not  expected  for  a 
week  or  longer.  But  Mrs.  Aquino's 
candidates  were  ahead  in  most  of  the 
races. 

Mrs.  Aquino’s  slate,  an  ideologi- 
cally diverse  group  united  only  by 
the  President’s  endorsement,  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  to  become  frag- 
mented once  the  Legislature  con- 
venes in  July. 

New  Delhi  Takes 
Control  in  Punjab 

The  Government  of  India  removed 
the  moderate  Sikh  leadership  of  the 
Punjab  last  week  and  assumed  di- 
rect command  of  the  campaign  to 
curb  terrorist  attacks  by  Sikh  ex- 
tremists in  the  northern  state. 

To  assert  its  control,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  sent  at  least  5,000  paramili- 
tary policemen,  to  .the.  Punjab:- The  , 
Government  action  effectively  put 
all  government  and  police-functions 
in  the  hands  of  New  Delhi. 

Violence  in  the  Punjab  has  long 
been  one  of  India's  most  serious  and 
divisive  problems.  Attacks  involving 
Sikh  extremists  have  killed  900  peo- 
ple in  the  last  17  months.  Militants 
want  an  independent  homeland  for 
the  Punjab’s  12  million  Sikhs. 

Mr.  Gandhi's  opponents  charged 
that  his  motives  were  political,  re- 
lated to  elections  next  month  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Haryana,  where 
his  Congress  Party  has  lost  popu- 
larity because  of  what  is  seen  as  in- 
creasing softness  on  Sikh  extrem- 
ism. 
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By  HOWELL  RAINES 


London 

WHEN  she  called  a general  election  for  June 
11,  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
made  it  clear  she  was  not  thinking  of  serv- 
ing a few  more  years  and  retiring  to  her 
garden.  "This  is  only  the  third  term  we  are  asking  for. 
There  is  quite  a long  way  to  go,"  she  said,  hinting  that 
the  year  2000  might  be  a nice  time  to  step  down. 

While  It  may  have  been  calculated  bluster,  the  61- 
y ear-old  Prime  Minister's  talk  of  a fourth  term  and  of 
“setting  Britain's  course  for  the  next  century”  sur- 
prised her  opponents  and  rattled  some  of  her  own  Con- 
servative Party  strategists.  Was  it  wise,  her  allies  won- 
dered, to  promise  British  voters  13  more  years  of 
Thatcherite  lectures  that,  when  she  is  really  on  a roll, 
come  close  to  a nationally  televised  browbeating? 

But  as  she  raced  through  a series  of  post-announce- 
ment television  appearances,  Mrs.  Thatcher  stuck  with 
the  stern  message  and  sharp  style  that  brought  her  vic- 
tory in  1979  and  1963.  For  example,  in  the  face  of  accu- 
sations that  she  is  neglecting  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice in  order  to  finance  tax  cuts  for  the  rich,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  responded  with  a tribute  to  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics that  would  make  President  Reagan  sound  like  a 
soft-soaper.  With  incentives  for  businessmen  and  entre- 
preneurs, she  said,  "You  are  helping  not  only  them,  but 
the  people  who  depend  on  them  for  jobs.  Someone,  you 
know,  has  got  to  create  the  wealth  before  others  can 
distribute  it  to  the  health  service.''  As  these  remarks 
suggest,  Britain’s  leader  is  not  erne  for  tiptoeing  up  to 
the  starting  line.  Just  as  it  was  evident  by  the  end  of  the 
week  how  Mrs.  Thatcher  planned  to  run  her  race,  the 
opposition  strategies  were  also  popping  into  focus. 

Neil  Kinnock  and  the  Labor  Party  are  targeting  what 
all  the  polls  show  as  her  greatest  weaknesses:  unem- 
ployment and  a health  service  afflicted  with  long  wait- 
ing lists,  declining  numbers  of  hospital  beds  and  higher 
prescription  costs.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  had 
their  last  face-to-face  meeting  in  Parliament  on  Thurs- 
day, Mr.  Kinnock  opened  the  attack:  "When  three- 
quarters  of  a million  people  are  on  waiting  lists  and 


some  people  have  waited  for  more  than  four  years  for 
operations,  isn’t  her  claim  that  the  health  service  is 
safe  in  her  hands  a sick  joke  against  sick  people  ■ 

For  their  part,  Dr.  David  Owen  and  David  Steel,  the 
leaders  of  the  Alliance  parties  — the  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Liberals  — plan  a more  subtle  argument  Mrs. 
Thatcher’s  policies  may  have  been  required  as  3 cor- 
rective for  the  economy,  they  argue,  but  now  Britain 
needs  a less  divisive,  more  compassionate  leader  more 
in  tune  with  the  tradition  of  the  welfare  state. 

Their  critique  jibes  with  the  anti-American  feeling 
that,  according  to  the  polls,  is  a strong  element  in  Brit- 
ish public  opinion,  because  it  reminds  voters  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  close  ties  to  President  Reagan  and  her  pro- 
fessed admiration  or  the  American  enterprise  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Steel,  the  Liberal  leader,  last  week  decned 
the  influence  of  a “trans-Atlantic  intellectual  Right 
that  wants  to  dismantle  the  welfare  system  and  impose 
social  values  that  run  against  the  grain  of  Britain  s na- 
tional character.  Mr.  Steel  warned  of  "the  American- 
ization of  Britain,  complete  with  sharper  inequalities, 
greater  levels  of  private  corruption  and  of  civil  vio- 
lence, and  the  acceptance  of  an  alienated  underclass  of 
unemployed  and  unemployables." 

The  campaign  officially  starts  after  Parliament  ad- 
journs tomorrow.  In  a three-way  race  played  out  in  only 
24  days,  the  electoral  arithmetic  will  quickly  become  as 
important  as  the  rhetoric.  In  1983,  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
party  won  42.4  percent  of  the  total  national  vote.  Labor 
was  second  with  27.6  percent  of  the  total  vote  and  the 
Alliance,  a combination  of  the  Liberal  and  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties,  was  third  with  25.4  percent  But  the  Con- 
servatives wound  up  with  397  of  650  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Going  into  the  elections,  the  Conserva- 
tives have  392  seats,  Labor  207,  the  Alliance  27  (.Lib- 
erals 19,  Social  Democrats  8).  smaller  parties  the  resL 

The  kfey  questions  now  are  will  the  anti-Thatcher  ma- 
jority stay  divided  and  will  the  Conservatives  stay 
above  40  percent  of  the  national  vote,  probably  the 
magic  figure  for  maintaining  a parliamentary  majori- 
ty. For  the  time  being.  Mrs.  Thatcher's  party  is  running 
at  40  to  43  percent  in  most  polls,  so  she  appears  secure 
on  that  score  for  the  moment.  The  Alliance,  which  aims 
Its  appeal  at  middle-class  suburbanites  who  often  vote 
Conservative,  represents  the  great- 
est potential  threat  to  Mrs.  Thatcher. 
But  for  the  time  being,  the  Alliance's 
growth  seems  to  be  coming  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Labor,  not  the  Tories. 

In  fact,  the  increased  competitive- 
ness between  the  Alliance  and  Labor 
seems  to  be  working  in  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er's favor.  Earlier  this  year,  there 
was  a lot  of  talk  about  Labor  and  the 
Alliance  joining  in  a “tactical  voting" 
to  try  to  deny  Mrs.  Thatcher  a ma- 
jority. But  now  the  Alliance  leaders 
sense  that  the  decline  of  union  mem- 
bership and  Lhe  expansion  of  the  mid- 
dle class  has  eroded  Labor's  tradi- 
tional working-class  constituency 
and  clouded  its  future.  So  instead  of 
cooperating  with  Labor  to  topple 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  Alliance  is  in- 
creasingly interested  in  using  this1 
election  to  replace  Labor  as  the  main 
opposition  party. 

Many  analysts  agree  that  the  post- 
Thatcher  age  could  see  a return  to 
the  moderate  center.  But  there  is 
hardly  a polltaker.  scholar  or  com- 
mentator in  all  of  the  United  King- 
dom who  thinks  die  post-Thatcher 
age  will  commence  in  1987.  Accord- 
ing to  Robert  D.  Waller  of  Harris  Re- 
search. a polltaker  for  the  Conserva- 
tives, Mrs.  Thatcher's  aggressive 
talk  may  be  one  of  the  few  things  that 
could  untrack  her.  "I’m  not  sure  Mrs. 
Thatcher  should  talk  about  eradicat- 
ing socialism  and  being  in  office  until 
the  end  of  the  century,"  he  said.  “Too 
much  of  that  could  put  people  off. 
She's  a very  strong  flavor,  and  you 
don’t  want  to  get  too  much  of  iL" 
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Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  after  advising  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II  to  dissolve  Parliament. 


Party  Wants  President  to  Cut  Short  His  Term 


Friends  Deserting  Samey  as  Brazil’s  Economy  Worsens 


AgenruJB 


President  Jose  Samey  fright)  is  locked  in  a power  struggle  with  Ulysses  Guimaraes 
(left),  leader  of  the  Democratic  Movement  Party. 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


Brasilia 

ONLY  six  months  ago,  Brazil's  ma- 
| jority  party  seemed  proud  to  count 
1 President  Jos6  Samey  among  its 
members,  using  the  popularity  of 
his  economic  policies  to  score  a stunning  vic- 
tory in  crucial  gubernatorial  and  Assembly 
elections. 

Today,  however,  the  Democratic  Move- 
ment Party  has  turned  its  back  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  is  unabashedly  looking  for  ways  to 
cut  short  his  six-year  mandate. 

The  dramatic  slump  in  Mr.  Samey's  for- 
tunes since  last  November  has  followed  the 
no  less  rapid  collapse  of  confidence  in  the 
Brazilian  economy.  With  inflation  heading  to- 
ward an  annual  rate  of  1,000  percent,  last 
year’s  price  freeze  and  the  spending  spree  it 
spawned  have  become  distant  memories.  An- 
gry and  perplexed,  Brazilians  are  looking  for 
someone  to  blame. 

And  the  Government  party,  happy  to  share 
credit  for  last  year’s  boom,  is  pointing  to  the 
President  as  the  culpriL 

Although  it  was  the  economy  that  first 
soured  Brazil’s  mood,  the  resulting  political 
crisisrhas  now  become  the  main  obstacle  to 
restoring  economic  order.  Having  failed  to 
exert  strong  leadership  in  times  of  trouble, 
Mr.  Samey  now  seems  a lonely  and  discred- 
ited figure.  "Pm  not  responsible  for  the 
crisis,"  he  said  last  week.  “I'm  another  vic- 
tim of  iL”  At  the  same  time,  the  Democratic 
Movement  Party,  albeit  the  dominant  force, 
in  the  country,  has  not  emerged  as  a cohesive 
political  force  and  still  seems  more  comfort- 
able in  opposition. 

The  result  is  that  the  very  machine  of  ne- 
gotiation and  decision-making  needed  to  pull 
the  country  out  of  its  crisis  seems  to  be  para- 
lyzed. Many  economists  believe  that  an  or- 
derly program  of  austerity  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  chaotic  slide. 


But  they  also  say  that  no  new  policy  is 
likely  to  emerge  while  the  President  and  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Movement  Party, 
Ulysses  Guimaraes,  are  locked  in  a power 
struggle. 

Thus,  barely  two  years  after  a military 
regime  gave  up  its  power,  fears  are  mount- 
ing that  the  frustration  with  the  new  civilian 
rulers  could  disrupt  Brazil’s  smooth  transi- 
tion from  dictatorship  to  full  democracy. 

The  political  weekly,  Veja,  complained  last 
month  that  leaders  were  putting  on  “a  sad 
spectacle”  by  spending  their  time  "deceiving 
each  other,  exchanging  insults  and  buying 
and  selling  favors.”  While  showing  no  inter- 
est in  returning  to  power,  the  armed  forces 
have  begun  urging  politicians  to  display 
more  "patriotism”  and  “unity.” 

An  Eariy  Election? 

In  the  wake  of  a recent  clash  between  Mr.  • 
Samey  and  the  Democratic  Movement  Party 
over  the  naming  of  a new  Finance  Minister,  a 
growing  body  of  political  and  public  opinion 
believes  that  the  only  way  to  end  the  chaotic 
drift  is  for  the  early  election  of  a President 
with  a popular  mandate.  To  avoid  still 
greater  conflict,  political  leaders  want  Mr. 
Samey  to  take  the  initiative  u>  reduce  his 
term. 

The  conservative  daily,  O Estado  de  Sad 
Paulo,  said  in  an  editorial  Friday  that  the 
President  should  propose  elections  “at  full 
speed”  as  the  “only  dignified  solution  that 
can  avoid  aggravation  of  the  crisis." 

Yet  even  if  he  continues  to  ignore  the  sug- 
gestion, elections  in  November  1888  now 
seem  increasingly  likely. 

The  roots  of  the  crisis  lie  in  the  events  that' 
guided  the  country’s  return  to  civilian  gov- 
ernment in  March  1985  after  21  years  of  mili- 
tary rule.  Unlike  the  military  rulers  of  other  - 
Latin  American  countries,  who  handed 
power  over  to  freely  elected  presidents, 
Brazil's  army  chiefs  tried  to  prolong  their  in- 
fluence by  insisting  that  their  civilian  succes- 


sor be  chosen  by  a 686-member  electoral  col- 
lege they  hoped  to  control. 

But,  thanks  to  the  support  of  dissidents 
from  the  pro-military  party,  Tancredo 
Neves,  the  centrist  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Movement  Party,  won  the  election. 
When  Mr.  Neves  died  before  taking  office,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samey,  the  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  chosen  by  the  same  dissi- 
dents. For  the  most  part,  he  had  been  a loyal 
ally  of  the  successive  military  regimes. 

So,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  stage  was 
set  for  a clash  between  the  new  Government 
party  and  a President  who  was  not  its  choice. 

That  the  divisions  did  not  occur  before  now 
can  be  explained  by  the  economy’s  rapid 
growth  in  1985  and  1986.  Although  Mr.  Samey 
once  said  he  favored  a four-year  term,  such 
was  his  popularity  during  last  year’s  price 
freeze  that  he  began  working  to  hold  on  to  the 
six  years  originally  contemplated  by  the 
electoral  college. 

By  the  time  the  new  Assembly  began  meet- 
ing in  February,  however,  everything  had 
changed.  Forgetting  that  its  huge  majority 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  President’s 
price  freeze,  the  Democratic  Movement 
Party  began  blaming  the  Government  for  the 
resulting  economic  crisis. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Guimaraes.  who 
hopes  to  become  the  next  President,  warned 
Mr.  Samey  against  adopting  austerity  meas- 
ures that  might  lose  the  party  votes  in  the 
next  elections. 

Although  Mr.  Samey  is  helped  by  the  mili- 
tary's  view  that  Brazil  should  not  “rush”  into 

dirGcl  presidemial  elections  since 
i960,  the  number  of  politicians  who  covet  his 
job  Is  growing  by  the  day. 

Without  a mandate  to  govern  and  with  his 
base  in  the  Assembly  increasingly  insecure, 
Mr.  Samey  has  seemed  at  a loss  over  what 
action  he  should  take  to  stay  in  power.  Said 
one  politician.  “We  have  a President  who 
can  t govern  and  a party  that  doesn’t  want  to 
govern.” 
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Many  Fear  That  the  Trial  Will  Trivialize  Genocide 


Aid  to  Pakistan  Can  Alienate  India 
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Appearing  in  court  in  Lyons, 
France,  last  week  were  Klaus 
Barbie  (above),  his  lawyer, 
Jacques  Verges  (inset,  top),  and 
Serge  Klarsfeld,  the  Nazi  hunter 
who  helped  find  Mr.  Barbie. 


Sygm*  (ItarWe  *nd  KtaraleW) : Gamnm-Uatson  (Vergta) 


Lawyer  for 
Barbie  Tries 
To  Indict  All 
Of  France 

' 

By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


Lyons,  France 

r'  did  not  take  very  long  for  the  trial  of  Klaus 
Barbie  :o  become  as  much  a contest  among 
lawyer  as  a lesson  in  history.  Mr.  Barbie, 
whose  trial  opened  here  last  week,  was  the 
wartime  chief  of  the  Gestapo  in  this  region  of 
France.  As  the  trial’s  main  exhibit,  he  did  offer  a 
kind  of  presence  here  for  the  first  two  days  — the 
gray,  pallid,  strangely  smiling  and  apparently 
unrepentant  presence  of  an  old  Nazi  But  then  be 
walked  out  of  the  trial  in  the  middle  of  its  third 
day,  which  very  likely  means  he  will  never  be 
seen  publicly  again.  Remaining  were  two  groups 
of  lawyers  symbolizing  two  opposing  points  of 
view  in  a judicial  event  full  of  symbolism. 

Most  numerous,  sitting  in  tiers  in  the  court- 
room,  are  some  40  lawyers  representing  110  civil 
plaintiffs  in  the  case.  These  are  people  who  claim 
to  have  suffered  during  the  war  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Barbie,  who,  even  in  the  ranks  of  Nazi  hench- 
men, stands  out  as  a particularly  brutal  and  effi- 
cient functionary.  The  roost  symbolically  impor- 
tant of  the  anti-Barbie  lawyers  is  Serge  Klars- 
feld, a historian  and  war  crimes  researcher  who, 
along  with  his  German-born  wife,  Beate,  found 
Mr.  Barbie  in  1972  in  exile  in  Bolivia  and  then  led 
a campaign  to  have  him  brought  to  France  to 
stand  trial.  Mr.  Klarsfeld  explains  the  issue:  *Tt 
is  to  have  justice  dope  with  this  particular  war 
criminal,  who  is  one  among  many  others." 

But  Mr.  Barbie's  trial  has  become  a compli- 
cated affair,  largely  because  his  lawyer,  Jacques 
Verges  has  been  striving  mightily,  and  skillfully, 
to  turn  the  proceedings  into  something  other  than 
a war  crimes  tribunal.  Mr.  Verges  is,  like  Mr. 
Klarsfeld,  a special  sort  of  figure  in  France.  He  is 
well  known  as  a political  radical,  devoted  to  the 
Palestinian  cause,  and  has  gained  a reputation 
defending  most  of  the  major  terrorist  suspects 
put  on  trial  in  France. 

A Surprising  Stroke 

In  numerous  interviews  just  before  the  Barbie 
trial,  and  continuing  during  its  first  days,  Mr. 
Verges  has  made  clear  his  intention  of  trans- 
forming it  into  a political  event,  trying  to  ad- 
vance what  he  sees  as  Nazi-like  behavior  on  the 
part  of  France  itself,  portraying  his  client  as  a 
son  of  misunderstood  human  being  plagued  by 
judicial  injustice,  not  a symbol  of  eviL 
The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  week  was  Mr. 
Barbie's  announcement  Wednesday  that  he 
would  no  longer  participate  in  the  proceedings, 
thereby,  in  one  surprising  stroke,  depriving  his 
alleged  victims  of  the  opportunity  to  face  him  di- 
rectly. Mr.  Barbie,  reading  a prepared  state- 
ment, claimed  that  his  extradition  from  Bolivia 
to  France  four  years  ago  had  been  done  illegally, 
making  him,  as  he  put  it,  "a  hostage,  not  a pris- 
oner." 

The  move  was -viewed  as  a publicity  ploy  de- 
signed to  present  Mr.  Barbie  no  longer  as  the  in- 
famous “Butcher  of  Lyons,”  but  as  the  real  vic- 
tim in  this  affair.  It  was  seen,  as  one  lawyer  here 
.put  it,  as  “pure  Verges."  Another  example 
quickly  followed.  Turning  toward  Mr.  Barbie  Just 
behind  him  in  the  glass-enclosed  defendant’s  box, 
Mr.  Verges  described  him  as  a hurt  and  isolated 
individual,  saying  in  a voice  stirred  by  emotion, 
“I  am  honored  to  defend  this  man  who  is  alone.” 
Thai,  staring  straight  ahead  at  the  tier  of  law- 
yers for  the  civil  plaintiffs,  Mr.  Verges  let  his  ra- 
pier fly.  “I  don’t  howl  with  the  wolves,”  he  said. 

And  so,  the  lines  were  drawn  among  the  law- 
yers, though  the  centra!  elements  in  the  trial,  the 
hearing  of  testimony  by  witnesses,  was  yet  to 
come  It  was  entirely  possible  that  Mr.  Vergte’s 
apparent  strategy  would  founder  next  week  as 
dozens  of  people  begin  to  come  to  the  stand,  tell- 
ing the  nine-member  jury  of  Mr.  Barbie’s  actions 
in  World  War  II.  Among  them,  for  example,  was 
a raid  on  a children's  home  in  the  isolated  village 
of  Izieu,  some  50  miles  east  of  Lyons,  in  which  44 
Jewish  children  were  rounded  up  by  Mr.  Barbie’s 
Gestapo  in  1944  and  sent  to  their  deaths  at  Ausch- 
witz. The  case  meticulously  compiled  by  Mr. 


Klarsfeld  and  his  colleagues  has  to  show  that  Mr. 
Barbie  committed  crimes  against  humanity  — 
defined  as  atrocities  committed  against  civilians 
because  of  their  religion  or  race.  Mr.  Barbie,  in 
1952  and  1954,  was  tried  in  absentia  and  both 
times  condemned  to  death,  for  crimes  of  torture, 
murder  and  deportation  committed,  among 
others,  against  members  of  the  French  Resist- 
ance. Under  French  law,  however,  he  cannot  be 
executed  now.  There  is  no  longer  a death  penalty 
in  France,  and  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run 
out  on  the  earlier  charges,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  current  case 

The  nature  of  the  defense  Mr.  Vergds  is  appar- 
ently preparing  to  wage  has  in  itself  already  be- 
come a chief  object  of  speculation,  while  Mr. 
Verges  has  rapidly  emerged  as  the  trial’s  major 
figure  — already  a success  in  that  it  has  diverted 
attention  from  Mr.  Barbie.  Many  in  this  country 
fear  that  Mr.  Verges  will  manage  in  the  eyes  of 
public  opinion  to  trivialize  the  crime  of  genocide, 
loading  it  up  with  "extenuating  circumstances," 
or  arguing  that  other  people  have  behaved  just  as 
badly  as  the  Nazis.  He  has  said  that  he  will  show 
in  the  trial  that  France  committed  Nazi-like 
atrocities  during  the  Algerian  War  — when  Mr. 
Verges  was  a lawyer  for  Algerian  independence 
fighters  — and  that  both  members  of  the  French 


Resistance  and  French  Jewish  groups  collabo- 
rated with  the  Nazi  occupiers. 

“These  are  arguments  that  Irritate,”  Mr. 
Verges  said  in  an  interview  just  before  the.  trial 
began.  “But  the  role  of  a lawyer  is  to  displease." 

Mr.  Verges’s  opponent,  Mr.  Klarsfeld,  said: 
"Verges  jumps  on  anything  that  might  serve  his 
client  He  says  that  the  Jews  were  collaborators, 
that  the  resisters  were  traitors,  that  the  docu- 
ments are  fake,  and  that  his  client  can  be  taken 
as  the  war’s  most  innocent  man." 

“But,”  Mr.  Klarsfeld  went  on,  dismissing  the 
widespread  fears  that  the  tactic  has  aroused,  “I 
don’t  think  it  will  bear  fruit  in  public  opinion, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  likely  to  become  exas- 
perated.” The  most  deeply  troubling  aspect  of 
the  trial,  Mr.  Klarsfeld  said,  is  Mr.  Barbie’s  own 
claim  of  innocence. 

“It  would  have  been  a beautiful  trial  if  he  had 
had  the  courage  to- recognize  that  he  hated  Jews, 
that  he  hated  the  Resistance,”  Mr.  Klarsfeld 
said.  “But  you  never  encounter  one  of  these  peo- 
ple who  says,  ‘I  am  a Nazi  and  I am  happy  about 
what  I did.’  They  always  say,  'My  ideals  were  be- 
trayed by  Auschwitz.  I didn’t  know  anything.  I 
didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Jews,  when- 
ever there  was  an  excess,  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
JL I was  not  responsible.'  ” 


U.S.  in  Crossfire 
Of  Border  War 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 


i Kabul,  Afghanistan 

% f ■■■HIS  is  the  heart  of  Asia,” 

■ said  a poet  reciting  Push- 
11  toon  verse  at  a recent 

■ mammoth  celebration  of 
the  Soviet-backed  government  here. 
“When  Afghanistan  trembles,  all  of 
Asia  moves." 

. The  poet's  boast  seems  no  exag- 
geration. More  than  ever,  Afghani- 
stan is  affecting  the  relationships 
among  other  major  powers  in  Asia, 
helping  to  determine  their  links  with 
Moscow  and  Washington,  and  bring- 
ing strains  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  themselves. 
For  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
most  urgent  problem  of'  the  seven- 
year-old  war  in  Afghanistan  is  the 
alarming  spillover  at  the  Afghan- 
Pakistan  border  in  the  east. 

The  border  region  has  become  the 
setting  for  a fierce  air  war  between 
the  two  countries,  with  the  United 
-States  apparently  close  to  a derision 
to  help  Islamabad  by  supplying 
some  form  of  sophisticated  aerial 
reconnaissance  and  warning  equip- 
ment The  possibility  of  such  equip- 
ment and  aircraft,  or  other  planes, 
going  to  Pakistan  has  alarmed  India 
and  seriously  hurt  Washington’s  ef- 
forts in  recent  years  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  New  Delhi.  Prime- Minis- 
ter Rajiv  Gandhi  had  already  regis- 
tered dismay  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  Administration's  $4.02  billion  aid 
package  for  Pakistan  seems  to  be 
sailing  through  (he  Congress  despite 
concern  about  Pakistan's  nuclear 
weapons  research  program. 

In  Washington,  senior  Administra- 
tion officials  were  said  to  be  "agoniz- 
ing” over  the  possibility  that  intro- 
ducing sophisticated  new  American 
equipment  in  the  border  area  would 
draw  Pakistan  into  a dangerously 
deeper  round  of  warfare.  Officials 
said  the  result  might  be  to  under- 
mine what  little  hope  exists  for  a 
political  settlement  in  the  war. 

The  problem  is  that  after  years  of 
serving  as  a conduit  for  covert 
American  aid  to  the  anti-Communist 
Afghan  insurgents,  Pakistan  has  in- 
creasingly exposed  itself  t q retalia- 
tory air  strikes  from  the  Afghan  Air 
Force.  The  attacks  began  a few 
years  ago,  as  Afghan  and  Soviet 
troops  sought  to  cut  off  the  Pakistani 
supply  lines  to  the  insurgents.  Now 
Pakistan  maintains  that  there  have 
been  350  air  attacks  In  the  last  three 
and  a half  months  alone,  resulting  in 
nearly 200  deaths. 

Last  year,  Washington  responded 
to  the  aerial  attacks  inside  Afghani- 
stan by  quietly  supplying  the  Afghan 
rebels  with  sophisticated  Stinger 
missiles.  American  officials  assert 
that  surface-to-air  rockets  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  have  shot  down 
as  many  as  15  to  20  helicopters  or 


planes  a month  inside  Afghan  terri- 
tory. The  claim  is  dismissed  as  exag- 
gerated by  Afghan  officials  here. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  rockets  by 
the  rebels  is  said  to  have  restored 
. some  balance  to  the  conflict  after  a 
year  In  which  the  rebels  suffered 
serious  losses  and  were  mostly  on 
the  defensive. 

Meanwhile,  Abdul  Wakiil,  Afghani- 
stan's Foreign  Minister,  warned  that 
it  was  the  United  States  that  was 
widening  the  war,  and  he  threatened 
“serious  consequences”  if  Washing- 
ton escalated  it  further.  Reinforcing 
Washington's  concern,  India’s  For- 
eign Minister  traveled  this  month  to 
Kabul,  indicating  Indian  displeasure 
with  American  policy. 

. American  officials  acknowledge 
their  concern  about  upsetting  India, 
but  they  also  complain  that  New 
Delhi  has  been  blaming  the  wrong 
superpower  for  war  in  Afghanistan. 
“We  think  India  could  probably  be 
rather  more  influential  with  the 
Soviet  Union  than  perhaps  India  has 
been,”  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  told  an  Indian-American  busi- 
ness group  in  Washington  last  week. 

Big  Covert  Operation 

But  some  American  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  the  larger  considera- 
ton  Is  that  for  years  the  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan has  insured  that  Amer- 
ican policy  in  all  of  South  Asia  has 
been  set  by  the  priorities  of  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  which  in  Afghanistan  has 
conducted  the  largest  covert  opera- 
tion since  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Ex- 
perts agree  that  for  now  at  least,  the 
“covert"  war  by  perhaps  250,000 
guerrillas  in  Afghanistan  commands 
broad  support  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  including  those 
who  call  for  a more  conciliatory  ap- 
proach in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Soviet  and  Afghan  officials  tell  re- 
porters that  this  puzzles  them.  They 
say  they  wonder  why,  until  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  115,000  troops  into  Af- 
ghanistan, the  United  States  cared 
little  about  the  future  of  a country 
that  had  always  been  considered  in 
Moscow’s  sphere  of  influence. 

The  reason  why  the  growing  bor- 
der war  is  important  is  that  for 
Washington,  it  may  signify  a shift  in 
which  Americans  get  a closer  view 
of  the  war’s  costs.  Some  In  Pakistan 
who  support  the  war  plainly  fear  the 
costs  of  a stalemate  that  lasts  until 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  bombing 
of  Pakistan's  border  areas  under- 
scores that  fear,  but  so  have  the  eth- 
nic unrest  and  drug  abuse  believed 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  presence 
of  three  million  Afghan  refugees  in- 
side Pakistan.  Thus  the  growing  ten- 
sions among  Afghanistan,  Pakistan 
and  India  that  could  force  the  United 
States  to  make  some  difficult  reas- 
sessments about  its  attitude  toward 
the  entire  Asian  subcontinent 


How  a Shoe  Merchant  Earned  His  Great  Wall  Credit  Card 


^ The  New  Ttows/Edward  A.  Cancan 

He  Bin  talking  to  a worker  in  his  shoe  shop  in  Canton,  China. 


Capitalism  Keeps  a Toehold  in  China 


By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 


Canton,  China 

HE  BIN  rarely  leaves  home  without  his 
Groat  Wall  credit  card.  One  of  this  city's 
most  successful  entrepreneurs,  Mr.  He 
uses  China's  latest  status  symbol  with  a 
casual  confidence  that  belies  the  long  hours  and 
political  uncertainties  he  faces. 

Five  years  ago,  he  was  a disgruntled  worker  in 
a state  shoe  factory.  “I  had  a skill.to  make  shoes 
and  run  a shop,"  he  said.  “The  factory  ‘big  bowl' 
system  was  not  for  me." 

The  “daguofan,”  or  big  bowl,  refers  to  the  sys- 
tem of  paying  workers  in  state-owned  factories  a 
fixed  salary  regardless  of  ability  or  ambition.  Al- 
though the  overwhelming  number  of  Chinese  still 
work  for  the  state,  Mr.  He  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  struck  out  on  their  own  in  the 
early  1980's  when  the  political  climate  changed 
under  Deng  Xiaoping. 

The  entrepreneurs  now  hope  their  careers  are 
not  short-lived.  As  hard-line  Communist  Party 
leaders  reassert  rigorous  adherence  to  socialism, 
the  fate  of  private  business  in  Canton  and  else- 
where in  the  country  wifi  be  the  ultimate  measure 
'of  China’s  commitment  to  economic  reform. 

. Mr.  He  suffered  in  a previous  era  of  dogmatic 
socialism.  “My  father  began  a shoe  business  in 
1921,"  he  said.  “We  kept  in  business  until  1958. 
That  year,  they  dosed  the  shop  and  1 went  to  work 
in  a leather  shoe  factory."  In  1958,  Mao  Zedong 
launched  a three-year  effort  to  accelerate  the 
country’s  economic  growth  by  creating  huge  agri- 


cultural communes  and  backyard  industries.  A 
catastrophic  famine  resulted  in  which  30  million 
people  may  have  died.  Throughout  this  period, 
and  the  calamitous  decade  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion that  ended  in  1 976,  Mr.  He  and  his  family  lived 
ill  the  former  shoe  store  on  Wanfu,  or  Ten  Thou- 
sand Happiness,  Street 

In  1982,  Mr.  He  was  given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
gin again.  He  borrowed  money  from  a bank  and 
opened  a small  shop,  which  was  successful  from 
the  start.  “Before  I opened  the  shop  I was  wor- 
ried.” he  said.  “The  first  day  I sold  more  than  20 
pairs  of  shoes,  klidh't  expect  that  at  all." 

Unhappy  with  the  quality  and  styles  of  stale- 
produced  shoes,  Mr.  He  built  a factory  to  make 
Western-style  laced  bankers'  shoes,  slip-ons  and 
women’s  pumps  with  delicate  leather  ribbing. 

$135,000 aYear 

Today,  he  sai<£  he  and  his  wife  sell  about 
$135,000  worth  of  shoes  a year,  an  immense  sum 
by  Chinese  standards.  “We  can  turn  out  a new 
product  in  three  days,"  he  said.  "It  may  take  the 
state  three  months  to  produce  a new  shoe."  There 
are  50  other  independent  shoe  makers  in  Canton, 
he  said,  and  probably  350  private  shoe  shops. 

From  the  watch  repairer's  small  case  chi  the 
back  of  a bicycle  to  Mr.  He’s  shoe  factory,  more 
than  150,000  people  work  in  private  businesses  In 
the  southern  province  of  Guangdong.  Private  res- 
taurants and  clothing  stores  compete  side  by  side 
with  state-run  counterparts.  Canton's  proximity 
to  Hong  Kong,  which  is  85  miles  away,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  Beijing,  which  is  1,200  miles  away, 
have  nurtured  a self-assured  Independence  In  eco- 


nomic life  that  is  unknown  in  the  north. 

Cases  in  Mr.  He's  shop  display  the  150  styles  of 
shoes  he  sells  at  prices  about  10  percent  higher 
than  those  in  state  stores.  There  are  padded 
benches  — unheard  of  in  state  stores  — for  wait- 
ing customers. 

“People’s  Jiving  standards  are  higher,”  Mr.  He 
said.  “They  require  quality  products."  Indeed,  of- 
ficials agree  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chi- 
nese has  grown  tremendously  as  a consequence  of 
economic  liberalization. 

Mr.  He’s  shoes  are  made  in  a four-story  red 
brick  building  that  also  serves  as  his  home  and  a 
dormitory  for  18  of  his  workers.  He  borrowed 
about  $27,000  from  a bank  to  build  it  and  expects 
to  have  the  loan  repaid  in  three  years.  He  said  his 
workers  earn  about  $18  a month,  about  double 
what  state  shoe  workers  get  He  also  provides 
housing  for  his  employees  and  is  responsible  for 
their  medical  fees. 

Despite  his  success,  Mr.  He  admitted  that  the 
vagaries  of  the  political  climate  could  affect  his 
and  other  private  concerns  here.  “But  so  far,’-’  he 
said,  “the  political  changes  In  Beijing  have  had  no 
effect" 

A top  provincial  official  said  there  was  no  turn- 
ing back  on  the  economic  liberalization.  “We  have 
been  carrying  out  the  correct  policy,"  said  Xu  Zhi, 
Canton’s  deputy  secretary  general.  “We  will  not 
slow  down  on  economic  reform." 

In  any  event  Mr.  He  said,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  work  hard.  “Since  1982  until  now, 
I have  been  open  every  day,”  he  noted.  “I  am  open 
13  hours  a day.  1 have  never  closed  for  even  one 
day.” 


The 

Nation 


In  Congress, 
Tactical  Ploys 
Over ‘Star  Wars' 

When  the  technological  uncertain- 
ties of  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  were  combined 
with  the  complexities  of  the  budget 
process  in  Congress  last  week,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  what  was  being  shot 
down  by  whom. 

First,  the  House  voted  219  to  199  to 
reduce  spending  -for  research  on 
space-based  missile  defenses  next, 
year  to  $3.1  billion.  That  is  about  $500 
million  less  than  the  amount  being 
spent  this  year  on  the  "Star  Wars" 
program  and  $2.6  billion  less  than 
what  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 

But  many  House  members  agreed 
with  Representative  Les  As  pin,  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  said  the 
deep  cuts  were  "purely  a matter  of 
tactics,  to  get  a lower  number  in  the 
House  side  so  we  can  bargain  with 
the  Senate.” 

In  an  acrimonious  debate  in  the 
Senate,  meanwhile,  Republicans  re 
sorted  to  a rare  filibuster  to  prevent 
consideration  of  a companion  bill  be- 
cause of  a provision  to  limit  tests  of 
the  space-based  defense  system. 

The  Administration  and  Congress 
dki  see  eye  to  eye  on  one  thing:  the 
need  for  a temporary  increase  in  the 
$2J  trillion  Federal  debt  ceiling.  The 
agreement,  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  last  week,  will  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  an  additional  $20 
billion  through  July  17  to  avert  a fis- 


cal crisis.  President  Reagan  cleared 
the  way  for  the  .increase  when  he 
promised  Republican  Senators  that 
he  would  support  their  efforts  to  re- 
structure the  budget  process  when 
Congress  takes  up  proposed  changes 
in  the  1985  Gramm-Rudman  law, 
which  requires  erasure  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  1991. 


Reagan  Rejects 
Duarte’s  Request 

Approximately  10  percent  of  El 
Salvador’s  5 million  people  are  be- 
lieved to  be  living  illegally  In  the 
United  States.  The  country’s  presi- 
dent, Jos«  NapoIeOn  Duarte,  wanted 
them  to  stay  for  a while. 

Last  month,  fearing  that  the  re- 
cently enacted  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  would  cause  many  of 
these  exiles  to  return  home  to  El  Sal- 
vador, further  straining  an  economy 
flattened  by  seven  years  of  civil  war, 
President  Duarte  asked  President 
Reagan  to  exempt  them  temporarily 
from  the  new  law.  On  Thursday,  Mr. 
Reagan  denied  the  request,  though 
he  assured  Mr.  Duarte  that  no  mass 
deportation  of  Salvadorans  was 
planned.  Most  of  the  aliens'  came 
here  after  January  1, 1982,  and  so  are 
ineligible  for  amnesty  under  the  new 
immigration  law. 

El  Salvador  is  beset  by  unemploy- 
ment as  high  as  40  percent  and  an 
annual  inflation  rate  exceeding  30 
percent  It  has  been  estimated  that 
illegal  immigrants  send  home  more 
than  $350  million  a year,  contribut- 
ing at  least  as'mudfi  to  the  country  as 


the  United  States  does  in  direct  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Panel  Split  Over 
Job  Rights  Ruling 

-For  the  first  time  in  more  than 
three  years,  conservatives  lost  their 
tight  control  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  C3vll  Rights  last 
week.  By  a vote  of  5 to  3,  the  panel  de- 
cided not  to  issue  a draft  statement 
charging  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  “wrong”  to  uphold  a California 
affirmative  action  plan. 

The  staff-written  statement,  which 
said  the  Court’s  decision  "miscon- 
strues” the  1964  Ovfl  Rights  Act  as 
“a  license  for  certain  types  of  ‘be- 
nign’ discrimination”  against  “inno- 
cent whites,”  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  three  Reaigan  appointees. 
In  the  end,  however;  the  commission 
decided  to  issue  a collection  of  state- 
ments reflecting  the  commissioners’ 
individual  views. 

In  its  March  25  decision,  the  Court 
said  the  law  permitted  employers  to 
give  limited  preference  to  women 
and  members  of  irijferity  groups  in 
order  to  redress  "gnispicuous  im- 
balance in  traditiroily  segregated 
job  categories.1'  tw  ruling  was  a 
major  defeat  for  th£Reagan  Admin- 
istration, which  has  steadfastly 
argued  that  giving  special- prefer- 
ence to  women  an^tanembers  of  mi- 
norities is  JustifiaMgtaly  for  individ- 
uals who  prove  dBhave  suffered 
from  discrimination^ 

Martha  A.  Miles 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


A Record  Prison  Census 


.i. 


1977 

Total 

number  of 
inmates 

300,024 

Female 

inmates 

12,279 

Percentage 

increase 

from 

previous 

year 

Mala 

Inmates 

287.745 

kietinse 

from 

previous 

year 

1978 

307,276 

12,746 

3.8% 

294.530, 

:2t4% 

1979 

314,457 

12,995 

2.0% 

301,462 

i4% 

1980 

329,821 

13*420 

3.3% 

.316,401 

- £0%  — 

1981 

369,930 

15,537 

15.8% 

354,393 

12.0% 

1982 

413,806 

17,785 

14.5%. 

396,021 

11.7% 

1983 

436,855 

19,020 

6.9% 

417,835 

5.5% 

1984 

462,002 

20,794 

9.3% 

441,208 

•5.6% 

1985 

503,271 

23,124 

11.2% 

480,147 

8.8%  . 

1986 

546,659 

. 26,610 

15.1% 

520,049 

8.3% 

Source:  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 


The  number  of  inmates  in  Federal  and  state 
prisons  reached  a record  high  last  year,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  reported  last  week.  Since  1 980  ' 
the  prison  population  has  increased  66  percent 
to  a total  last  year  of  546,659. 

The  state  with  the  most  prisoners  was  Califor- 
nia; New  York,  with  a 10.8  per  cent  gain  over 
1 985,  ranked  third  in  the  nation.  The  agency  also 
reported  that  the  number  of  women  in  Federal 
and  state  prisons  has  grown  at  a faster  rate  than 
that  of  men  since  1 981 , though  women  still  ac- 


count for  less  than  5 percent  of  the  total  prison 
population. 

State  prisons  were  estimated  to  be  operating 
between  106  percent  and  124  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacities while  the  Federal  prisons  were  operat- 
ing at  about  1 27  percent  to  1 59  percent  of  their 
capacities.  “However,  even  with  the  recent  in- 
creases in  prison  population, “said  Steven  R. 
Schlesinger,  the  bureau's  director,  “tfte  prob-  . 
ability  of  a criminal  being  sent  to  prleomnay  not 
be  as  high  In  1985  as  it  was  in  I960.” 


But  Is  It  a Cover  for  a Liberal  Comeback? 


A ‘New  Centrism’ 
Quietly  Creeps 


By  E.  J.  DIONNE  Jr. 


and  more  emphasis  on  basic  skills. 

• Many  of  the  ideological  battles 
that  divided  the  two  parties  in  the 
past  are  over.  The  Democrats  are 
largely  a parly  of  the  center-left,  the 
Republicans  a party  of  the  center- 
right-  It  is  the  Democrats  on  the  left 
and  Republicans  on  the  right  who  are 
most  likely  to  complain  these  days 
about  where  their  respective  parties 
are  beaded,  a sure  sign  of  the  pull  the 
center  is  exerting  on  both  sides. 

• Perhaps  most  surprising  and 
significant  is  the  fact  that  most 
Presidential  candidates  seem  to  be 
expressing  centrist  views  before  they 
have  even  secured  nomination.  In  the 
past,  candidates  tended  to  appeal  to 
the  truest  believers  during  the  pri- 
maries and  became  centrists  only 
later,  when  the  general  election  cam- 
paign demanded  moderation.  Last 
week  alone,  for  example.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  urged  a major  effort  to  cut 
die  Illiteracy  rate,  and  Senator  Jo- 
seph R.  Biden,  setting  forth  the  broad 
themes  of  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  sought  to  In- 
spire “a  new  era  of  American  eco- 
nomic nationalism,”  which,  he  said, 
could  only  be  promoted  — not  con- 
trolled — from  Washington. 

Critiques  and  Definitions 

Senator  Moynihan  contends  that 
his  party  has  largely  accepted  the 
critiques  that  he  and  his  philosophi- 
cal brethren  offered  in  the  mid-19G0’s 
and  early  1970’s,  especially  on  do- 
mestic policy.  One  such  idea,  now 
broadly  accepted,  is  that  social 
change  is  difficult  to  legislate  and  ad- 
minister, that  “nothing  ever  quite 
comes  out  the  way  you  expect  it,”  Mr. 
Moynihan  said. 

Like  most  things  in  politics,  the 
idea  of  a “new  center”  is  subject  to 
many  definitions.  For  example,  those 
Democrats  who  see  the  late  Henry  M. 
Jackson  as  a model  of  Democratic 
anti-communism  think  their  party  is 
still  too  "left-wing’’  on  foreign  policy, 
notably  in  opposing  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan contras.  These  hard-liners,  such 
as  rien  J.  Wattenberg,  diairman  of 
the  Coalition  for  a Democratic  Ma- 
jority, want  someone  like  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  to  enter  the 
1988  Presidential  race  and  give  them 
a foreign-policy  voice.  Their  problem 
is  that  many  of  the  "Jackson  Demo- 
crats” are  now  Republicans. 

There  is  also  discord  over  what 
makes  the  "new  center”  new.  Conservatives  argue  that 
President  Reagan  has  pulled  the  whole  spectrum  to  the 
right  and  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  reluctance  of 
even  liberal  Democrats  to  raise  taxes. 

Ann  F.  Lewis,  national  director  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  a liberal  group,  agreed  that  "lib- 
erals are  tempered  by  some  of  the  realities  of  the  last 
decade,  and  know  now  that  the  ability  to  tax  is  finite’ 


Washington 

A quiet  change  under  way  in  American  political 
life  — the  creation  of  a new  center  — may  be 
k more  momentous  in  the  long  run  than  such  at- 

L tendon-seizing  matters  as  Gary  Hart’s  

evening  with  Donna  Rice  or  President  Rjeaga£s  Iran-..  ^ But  Ms^  Lewis  and  other  liberals  argue  that,  in  the  wan- 
contraprobiems^  . ] .• . ..v.  v ;t.  . .....  . ? jngye^rp  of  thi^Keagaa  Administration, the  center  has 

' '"center"1  is  a notoriously  slippery  word  espe-  ’ shifted  several  degrees  leftward;  they  cite  a decline  in 
1 - *■'  ‘ ~ public  support  lor  increased  defense  spending,  skepti- 

cism about  business  due  to  the  Wall  Street  scandals  and 
renewed  desire  for  a more  activist  domestic  policy. 

For  Mr.  Moynihan  and  others  who  preach  a chas- 
tened liberalism,  the  real  “ideologues”  are  not  on  the 
left  these  days,  but  on  the  right  Democratic  politicians 
are  thus  gleefully  portraying  themselves  as  "pragma- 
tists,” as  against  those  they  characterize  as  the  “fa- 
natics” of  Republican  conservatism.  Lieut  CoL  Oliver 
L.  North  plays  a key  role  in  this  demonology. 

And  so  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  conservatives 
have  already  begun  to  see  the  new  “centrism”  as  a 
cover  for  a liberal  comeback. 

“At  this  point  in  American  politics,  of  the  two 
words  liberal  and  conservative,  liberal  is  the  one  that’s 
pejorative  and  conservative  is  the  one  that  is  honored,” 
said  John  Buckley,  press  secretary  to  Representative 
Jack  F.  Kemp,  a conservative  seeking  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination.  “So  it’s  in  the  interest  of  lib- 


The 

dally  since  almost  all  politicians  like  to  define  them- 
selves as  living  within  its  boundaries.  But  over  the  last 
year,  political  leaders  and  intellectuals  have  detected 
signs  that  the  center  itself  is  moving  again  — and  that 
on  some  issues,  "die  parties  are  moving  toward  each 
other.  Indications  of  change  include  the  following:  . 

• Democratic  Presidential  candidates  are  putting 
forward  very  similar  ideas  and  using  remarkably  simi- 
lar language,  speaking  of  "in vesting"  . in  education  and 
job  training,  of  prudence  in  taxation  and  public  spend- 
ing, of  a foreign  policy  that  somehow  mixes  toughness 
with  arms  controL 

e The  movement  of  unhappy  liberals  known  as 
"neo-conservatives'  ’ has  fragmented.  Many  of  its 
members  have  now  taken  definitive  stands  with  the  Re- 
publicans; a few  stayed  with  the  Democratic -Party. 
The  latter  are  mostly  people,  like  Senator  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  of  New  York,  who  rejected  the  "neo-conser- 
vative”  label  in  the  first  place;  they  say  they  feel  more 
comfortable  with  the  party  these  days,  seeing  it  as 
more  pragmatic  than  it  was  15  years  ago. 

• On  some  questions.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  have  moved  closer  to  con- 
sensus. Both  sides  now  advocate  welfare  programs  dial 
emphasize  work  or  vocational  training  requirements; 
botii  speak  of  a need  for  a “tougher-minded”  approach 
to  education,  including  higher  standards  for  teachers 


erals  jo  semantically  grope  toward  the  center.  But 
there’s  been-no  change  on  the  road  to  Damascus.” 

StUL  Mr*.  Moynihan  noted  that  for  the  moment, 
even  the  two  leading  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates — Mr.  Bush  and  Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert 
Dote: — are  rather  moderate  sorts  of  conservatives.  He 
predicted  that  the  pun  of  the  center  might  leave  a lot  of 
Republican  conservatives  feeling  “lonely.” 
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Giacometti  and  His  Origins 


By  MICHAEL  BRENSON 

MEXICO  CITY  — In  the  20th  cen- 
tury the  artistic  family  has  become 
almost  obsolete  The  notable  excep- 
tions are  the  Duchamps  — Marcel, 
Jacques  Villon,  Raymond  Duchamp- 
Villon  and  Suzanne  Crotti  — and  the 
Giacomettis  — the  father,  Giovanni; 
his  second  cousin,  Augiis to,  and  his 
three  sons,  Alberto,  Diego  and  Bruno. 
Both  families  were  raised  in  provin- 
cial setting^?  the  Duchamps  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  Giacomettis  in  Italian 
Switzerland.  Indeed  it  is  probably 
only  in  a provincial  setting,  where 
vahies  and  traditions  can  be  passed 
down  and  closely  shared,  that  a 
family  of  artists  is  still  possible. 

"The  Giacometti  Family,"  organ- 
ized by  the  French  art  critic  Pierre 
Schneider  for  the  Centro  Cultural 
Arte  Contemporaneo  in  Mexico  City, 
is  the  first  exhibition  that  has  drawn 
attention  to  Stamps,  the  hamlet  in  the 
Val  Brega  glia  (Bergell  Valley)  that 
was  the  Giacometti  home.  Visitors 
are  Introduced  to  the  material  by 
very  large  photographs  of  the  val- 
ley’s tough  old  buildings  and  vertigi- 
nous peaks  taken  by  Ernst  Scheideg- 
ger,  a Swiss  photographer  with  a 
summer  home  near  Stain  pa  and  an 
indispensable  photographic  collection 
documenting  Alberto  and  his  work.  In 
his  lucid  and  sometimes  profound 
catalogue  essay  — translated  into 
English  in  the  April  issue  of  Artforum 
magazine  — Mr.  Schneider  insists  on 
the  importance  of  this  particular 
mountain  environment,  with  its  pro- 
nounced vertical  and  horizontal  axis 
and  its  cycles  of  fertility  and  frigidity, 
accessibility  and  danger. 

The  exhibition  brings  together 
.around  200  works,  including  some 
that  have  rarely  been  seen  outside 
Europe.  There  is  a leathery  smooth, 
1923  self-portrait  in  which*  Alberto 
paints  himself  as  a proud,  dandyish, 
almost  disdainful  young  man.  There 
are  two  figures  whittled  to  match- 
stick  size  during  World  War  II,  when 


the  human  figure  retained  its  cred- 
ibility and  grandeur  for  Alberto  only 
as  it  was  one  flick  from  destruction. 
The  show  argues  for  the  unity  of  Al- 
berto’s career  by  underlining  both  his 
lifelong  attraction  to  the  modernist 


about  the  Giacometti  family.  It  in- 
cludes only  ID  paintings  by  Giovanni, 
emphasizing  his  artistic  sources  and 
sophistication  and  his  sense  of  family 
and  place.  There  are  two  paintings  by 
Augusto.  whose  work  is  generally  too 


dream  of  wholeness  and  his  lifelong  - fragile  to  travel.  Both  are  abstract; 


awareness  of  the  distance  and  differ- 
ence that  has  now  left  that  dream  dis- 
credited and  in  tatters.  The  commit- 
ment to  synthesis  and  the  experience 
of  rupture  can  be  felt  in  almost  every- 
thing he  did. 

The  last  part  of  the  section  on  Al- 
berto Is  the  most  powerful  in  the 
show.  It  includes  drawings  of  the  art- 
ist’s wife,  Annette,  who  seems  eaten 
alive  by  the  whiteness  of  the  paper  as 
her  eyes  struggle  to  freeze  the  void 
before  it  consumes  her  completely.  In 
the  1960's,  Alberto  became  involved 
in  an  obsessive  relationship  with  a 
prostitute  named  Caroline,  who  fre- 
quently served  as  his  modeL  There 
are  no  paintings  and  sculptures  of  her 
. in  the  show,  but  there  are  plenty  from 
those  years  of  Annette,  and  in  them 
the  flowering  and  withering  of  Alber- 
to’s last  years  is  clear.' 

The  timing  for  "The  Giacometti 
Family”  is  right  The  fascination 
with  Alberto  has  never  been  greater 
than  it  is  during  a moment  of  wide- 
spread interest  in  sculpture,  the 
human  figure,  style  and  the  relative 
value  of  conceptual  and  expressive 
orientations.  Diego's  furniture  contin- 
ues to  grow  in  prominence  and  value. 
The  exhibition  contains  more  than  100 
works  by  Alberto,  occupying  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  the  show,  as  well  as 
a gallery  of  photographs  of  him  taken 
by  Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  Brassai, 
Man -Ray,  Sabine  Weiss,  Herbert  Mat- 
ter and  others.  There  are  more  than 
50  works  by  Diego,  including  plaster 
maquettes  that  only  recently  entered 
the  public  domain;  all  are  installed  in 
one  large  room  at  the  end  of  the  show 
where  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  the  part  they  played  in  the 
Giacometti  story  are  clear. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
show,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  really 


both  suggest  the  fm-de-siecle  and 
avant-garde  currents  flowing  through 
Stampa  during  Alberto’s  early  years. 
There  is  minimal  documentation  of 
Bruno’s  architecture.  Everything  in 
the  exhibition  is  seen  in  terms  of  Al- 
berto. 

The  second  thing  to  be  said  is  that 
despite  Mr.  Schneider's  insights,  this 


specialty  made  gray  pedestals  create 
dense  pockets  that  resist  Alberto’s 
work,  preventing  it  from  acting  on  the 
space  around  it.  Furthermore,  even 
though  Alberto  modeled  and  carved 
clay,  plaster,  terra  cotta  and  stone, 
all  the  sculptures  in  the  show  are 
bronze.  One  reason  is  that  many 
works,  particularly  in  plaster  and 
wood,  are  fragile  and  Hard  to  borrow. 

The  exhibition  is  taking  place  amid 
a swell  of  Alberto  Giacometti  activi- 
ty. There  were  two  museum  shows  : 
devoted  to  Alberto  in  1986,  one  in 
Martigny,  Switzerland,  the  other  at 
the  Pompidou  Center  in  Paris.  An  Al- 
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Mosmm  of  Modem  Art 

Detail  from  Alberto  Giacometti's  “Head  of  a Man  on  a Rod"  (1947). 


is  not  a very  good  show.  The  installa- 
tion, in  a building  not  constructed  as  a 
museum,  is  a problem.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  communicate  the  impor- 
tance of  a place  like  Stampa  without 
making  it  the  subject  of  an  entire 
show.  In  addition,  the  gray  walls  and 


The  Color  of  Music 


By  JON  PARALE5 


When  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
examined  racial  discrimination  in  the 
music  business*  recently.'  -its  report 
concentrated > ‘OfMWg^remplqy-  Black  musicians  want  to4each  white 


The  biggest  American  crossover 
successes  — Michael  Jackson.  Tina 
Turner,  Prince.  Whitney  Houston  — 
have  crossed  an  implicit  color  line. 
And  when  it  comes  to  black  musi- 
cians, I wonder  if  “crossover”  holds  a 
hidden  double  standard.  Because  if 


ment  opportunities.  For  ati  'the  vis- 
ibility and  profitability  of  black  per- 
formers. the  report  said,  blacks  are 
“grossly  underrepresented"  in  the 
business  itself:  in  record  companies, 
concert  promotion,  management  As 
in  major-league  baseball,  there  are 
far  more  blacks  playing  than  running 
the  front  offices. 

But  racial  tension,  and  cooperation, 
are  continuing  issues  in  the  music  it- 
self as  well  as  in  the  music  business. 
"No  other  industry  in  America  so 
openly  classifies  its  operations  on  a 
racial  basis,"  the  report  says.  As 
records  are  geared  to  fit  ever  more 


listeners  and  record  buyers,  they're 
told  they  must  cross  over. 

In  a way.  the  situation  seems  logi- 
cal After  all.  the  black  audience  is 
just  over  10  percent  of  the  record- 
buying public,  according  to  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  report  — and  it’s  the  ma- 
jority, not  the  mino.  .:y,  that  governs 
the  commercial  fortunes  of  popular 
music.  Major  record  companies  treat 
black  music  as  a distinct  minority 
taste,  delivering  music  that  reflects 
or  reinforces  .“urban”  (read:  pri- 
marily black)  radio  formats. 

Like  the  movie  business  depicted  in 
Robert  Townsend’s  film,  “Hollywood 
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George  Clinton's  influence,  but  not  his  music,  is  heard  in  the  Top  40. 


fragmented  radio  formats  — stations 
that  aim  for  specific  ages,  races  and 
perhaps  income  brackets  — catego- 
ries proliferate.  By  now,  it’s  impossi- 
ble to  tell  who  finds  categorization 
most  usefur  — the  radio  program- 
mers or  the  record  companies.  And 
questions  about  racial  categories  sur- 
face, especially,  around  a favorite 
music-business  term  for  the  1980’s: 
"crossover." 

A crossover  hit  is  a song  that  gains 
popularity  in  one  format,  then 
“crosses  over'*  to  others,  gathering 
sales  momentum  to  break  into  the 
pop  top  40.  The  idea  is  that  occasional 
samples  from  minority  genres  have 
enough  tunefulness  and  novelty  value 
to  leap  into  the  big  time.  Crossover 
can  mean  upward  mobility;  in  the 
film  "Crossover  Dreams,"  the  salsa 
Star  Ruben  Blades  played  a charac- 
ter who  would  sacrifice  almost  any- 
thing to  cross  over  from  Latin  music 
to  pop. 


Shuffle,"  the  major-label  record  busi- 
ness generally  offers  black  perform- 
ers a choice  of  stereotypes:  nice  pop 
band  (Kool  and  the  Gang),  slick  pop 
crooner  (Luther  Vandross)  or  nasty 
funk  band  (Cameo)..  Those  stereo- 
types are  self-perpetuating;  across 
the  music  business,  it's  taken,  for 
granted  that  what  worked  last  year 
will  work  next  year  in  a new  suiL 
The  record  business  proceeds  as  if 
music  by  and  for  blacks  is  alien  to  the 
tastes  of  the  nonblack  majority.  But 
black  music  takes  a bigger  chunk  of 
the  market  than  might  be  predicted; 
the  NAA.C.P.  reported  that  black 
acts  account  for  25  to  30  percent  of 
record  sales.  What  such  figures  sug- 
gest is  that  the  tastes  of  black  and 
white  America  aren’t  confined  by 
skin  color  — something  that  should 
have  been  clear  a few  decades  ago.  If 
there's  one  thing  the  histories  of  jazz 
and  rock  and  pop  ought  to  have 
shown,  it  was  that  it’s  a checkerboard 


out  there  — blacks  and  whites,  inno- 
vators and  consolidators,  keep  on  lis- 
tening to  one  another  and  reshaping 
the  beat  and  the  message. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  the  Cleve- 
land disk  jockey  Alan  Freed  created 
rock-and-roll  jradiq.b^..pjayjng- black 
rhythm-and-blues  originals  such  !as 
Chuck  Berry  and  Bo  Diddley  rather 
than  covers  by  white  singers,  proving 
that  white  teen-agers  would  listen  to 
the  real  thing.  But  the  record  busi- 
ness still  proceeds  as  if  the  pop  audi- 
ence wants  its"  music  segregated. 
Things  are  more  sophisticated  now 
than  they  were  in  the  1950's,  when  the 
big  companies  were  pushing  Pat 
Boone's  "Ain’t  That  a Shame”  in- 
stead of  Fats  Domino's  original  But 
in  practice,  the  truism  that  records 
by  blacks  need  to  cross  over  before 
white  audiences  are  exposed  to  them 
amounts  to  un subtle  discrimination. 

Programmers  like  those  at  album- 
oriented  rock  radio  stations  (New 
York’s  Black  Rock  Coalition  calls  the 
format  Apartheid-Oriented  Radio)  or 
at  MTV,  where  black  acts  show  up 
barely  once  an  hour,  generally  ex- 
plain their  decisions  as  a choice  of 
musical  style,  or  format  — their  audi- 
ences will  supposedly  tune  out  stereo- 
typical funk,  pop  or  crooner  acts  — 
and  point  to  the  one  or  two  black 
bands  on  the  playlist 

Yet  format  restrictions  aren’t  ap- 
plied to  white  performers;  no  matter 
what  their  style,  they  don't  have  to 
cross  over.  While  keyboard-driven 
funk  songs  by  the  Commodores  or 
Jesse  Johnson  are  ignored  outside 
black  media,  "Sussudio,”  a keyboard- 
driven  funk  tune  by  the  white  English 
drummer-singer  Phil  Collins,  got  a 
big  MTV  buildup.  Ditto  for  the  British 
teen  idols  Duran  Duran,  playing  the 
kind  of  funk  that  their  black  pro- 
ducer, Nile  Rodgers,  can’t  "cross 
over"  on  his  own  albums.  The  crafts- 
manlike white  funk  band  Nu  Shooz 
(whose  album  cover  has  no  pictures, 
presumably  so  that  it  can  cross  over 
to  black  outlets)  gets  MTV  exposure; 
the  craftsmanlike  black  funk  band 
Five  .Star  doesn’t.  And  George  Clin- 
ton, the  agent  provocateur  of  funk, 
whose  influential  1982  single  “Atomic 
Dog"  was  No.  1 on  Billboard's  Black 
Singles  chart,  may  still  be  wondering 
why  — even  with  a snappy,  animated 
video  dip  — his  crossover  never  oc- 
curred. 

The  NAA.C.P.  report  reveals  a 
final  irony  for  those  bands  that  do 
break  the  crossover  barrier.  While 
black  musidans  are  generally 
signed,  recorded  and  initially 
promoted  through  black-music  de- 
partments, records  that  begin  to 
cross  over  are  reclassified  as  pop 
records.  At  that  point,  their  promo- 
tion is  taken  over  by  the  pop  division 
— as  are  their  profits.  In  other  words, 


berto  Giacometti  retrospective  will 
open  at  the  Nationalgalerie  in  Berlin 
in  September.  Another  is  scheduled  to 
open  at  Washington's  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  in  the  fall 
of  1988.  The  show  in  Mexico  City  may 
be  the  only  one  that  does  not  suggest 
the  amount  of  new  material  that  will 
become  increasingly  available  during 
the  next  five  to  JO  years.  There  are 
hundreds  of  drawings,  paintings  and 
sculptures  that  have  never  been  ex- 
hibited. They  will  not  reveal  a new  Al- 
berto Giacometti  They  will  reveal  an 
artist  more  informed,  more  self-con- 
scious and  more  varied  than  the  one 
now  generally  perceived.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  it  will  be  clear  that  this 
is  one  of  the  giants  of  20th-century 
art 
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poraneo  is  less  than  a year  old.  Its  di- 
rector is  Robert  Littman.  formerly 
the  director  of  the  Grey  Art  Gallery 
and  Study  Center  in  New  York  City, 
and  later  the  head,  of  the  Rufino 
Tamayo  Museum  in  Mexico  City. 
Pierre  Schneider  is  the  European  ad- 
visor of  the  Fundacion  Cultural  Te- 
- levisa,  a communications  conglomer- 
ate that  funds  the  Centro  Cultural 
Arte  Contemporaneo.  While  Mr. 
Schneider  is  best' known  for  his  land- 
mark retrospective  and  study  of  Ma- 
tisse, he  knew  Alberto  Giacometti 
and  published  key  Interviews  with 
him.  Including  one  transcribed  while 
walking  with  the  artist  through  the 
Louvre.  After  closing  in  Mexico  City 
on  June  29,  “The  Giacometti  Family" 
will  travel  to  the  Mird  Foundation  in 
Barcelona. 

Any  intelligent  Alberto  Giacometti 
show  will  expose  gaps  in  scholarship 
or  mistakes  in  interpretation.  No  mu- 
seum has  done  an  exhibition  on  Alber- 
to's painting,  and  such  a show  might 
be  a revelation.  In  addition,  critics 
have  been  so  insistent  on  the  violence 
and  conflict  within  Alberto's  sculp- 
ture that  they  have  tended  to  miss  the 
tenderness  and  refinement  of  the 
craftsmanship,  and  the  elegance  and 
humor  that  can*  render  the  violence 
ironic. 

An  almost  abstract  work  like  the 
1929  “Reclining  Woman  Who 
Dreams”  has  an  edge  to  it,  like  al- 
most everything  the  artist  did,  but  it 
is  also  playful  and  light  The  1927-28 
“Head  Which  Looks,"  with  its  hol- 
lowed-out,  nearly  flat  surface,  is  an 
extraordinarily  delicate  attempt  to 
make  sculpture  while  reducing  sculp- 
tural volume  to  the  minimum,  and  to 
accommodate  multiple  points  of  view 
within  the  simplest  possible  visual 
framework. 

Mr.  Schneider  is  absolutely  right  to 
focus  attention  on  Stampa.  The 
Bregaglia  Valley  raises  in  the  most 
challenging  way  the  complex  issue  of 
the  relationship  between  personality 
and  place.  The  importance  of  Stampa 
is  such  that  it  should  make  anyone 
wary  of  interpreting  Alberto’s  work 
exclusively  within  any  esthetic,  politi- 
cal or  psycho-sexual  system.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  almost  impossible  to 
gauge  distance  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  Bregaglia,  distance  is  a concep- 
tual presence1  that  is  almost  as  palpa- 


ble  as  a tree  or  stone.  Like  Alberto’s 
figures,  almost  every  sight  and  sound . 
can  seem  near  or  far. 

Like  almost  everything  Alberto 
made,  Stampa  is  marked  by  extreme 
contrast.  In  the  summer  it  can  be  as- 
tonishingly fecund  and  breathtak- 
ingly  beautiful.  In  bad  weather,  and 
during  the  long  winter,  when  Stampa 
goes  three  months  without  sun,  it  can 
seem  angry  and  metaphysically 
bleak. 

Stampa  is  a place  where  the  envi- 
ronment is  so  controlling  that  it  can 
make  any  expression  of  human  pride 
seem  like  hubris.  In  this  small  hamlet 
framed  by  tall  peaks,  human  life  ap- 
pears tiny  and  precarious.  But  at  the 
same  time  human  beings  who  hold 
their  own  in  this  environment  become 
models  of  resilience  and  pride,  and 
mountains  themselves  have  an  im- 
pregnable solidity.  Alberto's  blend  of 
precariousness  and  permanence,  con- 
tingency and  irreducibility,  reflects 
the  environment  in  which  he  grew  up. 
His  entire  work  was  driven  by  a need 
to  embrace  immobility  and  change, 
the  moment  and  eternity. 

One  reason  why  Alberto  is  so  influ- 
ential in  a decade  that  has  been 
trying  to  make  its  way  between  Ex- 
pressionist and  Conceptual  orienta- 
tions is  that  he  went  through  both  con- 
ceptual and  expressionist  phases.  His 
Surrealist  works  usually  began  as 
ideas  that  were  realized  in  plaster  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  sometimes 
given  to  a furniture  maker  to  be  du- 
plicated in  wood.  Many  are  horizon- 
tal. Throughout  his  Surrealist  period, 
Alberto  questioned  and  attacked  the 
hand  and  the  eye  and  explored  the 
possibility  of  a new  kind  of  union  — 
one  that  would  engage  the  viewer  not  . 
only  visually  but  also  physically  and 
even  sexually. 

If  the  Surrealist  objects  established 
his  place  in  the  history  of  20th-cen- 
tury art,  it  is  important  to  understand 
why  Alberto  later  rejected  them.  Sur- 
realist works  like  the  "Woman  With 
Her  Throat  Cut,"  with  its  profusion  of 
shapes,  references  and  emotions,  are 
remarkable.  But  none  has  the  terrible 
power  of  a sculpture  like  “Woman  of 
Venice  I,”  from  1956,  where  the 
lumpy  flesh  of  a craggy,  glacial  fig- 
ure seems  in  the  process  of  oozing 
and  sliding  in  every  conceivable  di- 
rection. 


Affairs  of  State 


BY  WARY  VIRGINIA  ORNA/Ptozles  EdRed  by  Eugene T.HUeska 


ACROSS 

1 Lycurgus’s 
last  letter 
6 Word  with 
energy  or 
system 
11  N.Y.C  flics 
15  Rurik  ruler 
19  Open-weave 
fabrics 

29  Kind  of  acid 
21 A father-in-law 
of  Esau 

22  Mediterranean 
seaport 

28  Crooked 

24  “Revenge  of 

25  Paul  Bunyan’s 
hound  dog 

29  Rail 

27  Canto’s  wife 

28  Taper  a timber 

29  Stupid 

31  Contemporary 
of  Ngaio  and 
Agatha 

33  Tantamount 
35  Mimieux  of 
Hollywood 
39  Pa.’s  state 
flower 

41  Game  with 
stakes  and 
forfeits 

42  “The  Neon 
Wilderness” 
author 

43  Chilean  Indian 

44  Token, 
perhaps 

48  “Fiesque” 
composer 

49  Second:  Comb, 
form 

51  Bootlicker 

53  City  near 
Jerusalem 

54  Hot 

55  Egad  or  dang 

56  Like  some 
tissues 

58  Gilead's  lack 

59  Neighbor  of 
Eur. 

99  Fresh  air 
91  Meadowsweet 
63  Stale  flower  of 
Tex. 

99  Alaska’s  state 
fish 

71  Order  at 
Fenway  Park 

72  Professes 

74  Doing  poorly 

75  Theatrical 
award 

79  Chasten 


78  Rajah’s 

black  crossover  hits  may  well  end  up.  J 
bolstering  the  next  year's  imitations.  B 86  Clerical  title, 
Musicians  aren't  fond  of  Jim  Crow. 

Integrated  bands  are  becoming  more 
common;  integrated  tours  seem  to  be 
on  the  rise  — like  the  just-concluded 
Eric  Clapton-Robert  Cray  lour,  or 
this  summer’s  Beastie  Boys-Run- 
D.M.C.  rap  package.  And  dancers  and 
listeners  are  just  as  happy  tapping 
toes  to  Jody  walley  or  Usa  Lisa  as  to 
Madonna.  In  the  enlightened  1980's,  f 
record  moguls  might  close  their  eyes 
and  listen. 


in  Caen 

84" y Plata," 

Mont’s  motto 
85  Sum 
89  Finsteraar- 
hora  feature 

88  Look  closely 

89  Set  of  teeth 

91  Muscle  fiber 

92  "TheValachi 


94  Mel  of  baseball 

95  Kan. ’s  state 
song 


98  Where  the 
Sevre  Nantaise 
flows 

191  Riyadh 
residents 

192  Orenburg’s 
river 

193  Kind  of 
overcoat  or 
cape 

195  Log  huts  in 
Sverdlovsk 

198  Bandleader 
Ray — 

112  Austrian 
statesman 

113  Proportion 
words 

114  Respond 

115  More  irritated 

118  Singer  Simone 

117  Govt  tecs 

118  Apostle  to  the 
Slavs 

119  Man  of  Man- 
churia, e.g. 

129  Run 

(frolic} 

121  Urges 

122  Wiesbaden  is 
its  capital 

123Commeal 

porridges 

DOWN 

] Radio  actor 
Soule 

2 Measure 

3 Character 
from  "The 
Mabinogkm" 

4 Neb. 's  state 
flower 


5 Phoenician 
goddess 

6 Nisei  offspring 

7 Sign 

8 Lucre,  in 
Livorno 

9 Tolstoy's  “War 

10  S.D.’s  state 
mineral 

11  Punic  War 
battle  site 

12  “Lazarus 
Laughed” 
playwright 

13  Role 

14  Minn. ’s  state 
flower 

15  Delaney’s  "A 
— Honey” 

18  Author  of  "The 
Abbot” 

17  Court  decree 

IS  “Hard  Cash" 
author 

39  Scrimshaw's 
medium 

32  Art's 
nickname 

34  Museum  piece, 
sometimes 

35  Actress 
Powers 

37  King  of 
Norway 

38  Jamaican 
citrus  fruit 

39  Of  seamen  or 
ships:  Abbr. 

40  Leatherback 
turtle 

44  Golfer  Peete 


45  Frighten 

46  Loggers’ 
jamboree 

47  He  wrote 
"Philosopher's 
Quest’’ 

58  Merit 

51  Author 
Morrison 

52  Word  with 
shop  or  sea 

57  Chinese 
cooking  pans 

58  Puppeteer 
Baiixl 

59  Father,  In 
Arabia 

80  Neb.  Indians 

82" — Joey" 

83  Kin 

84  Cuba , rum 

drink 

85  Debs’s  delight 

86  Opposite  of 
AAA 

87  Barrie  canine 

88  Nefarious 

70" body 

. . ,":*Bums 

73  N.H.’s  state 
tree 

77  Indian 
language 

78  Check 

79  “What  though 

care  killed 

...":  Shak. 

89  Idaho’s  state 
horse 

81  Has 
attachment 


82  Floe 

83  Gaelic 
85  Don 
87  Squint 

90  Popular 
carryall 

91  Wee,  in  Ayr 
93  Tex.  bay  or 

river 

95  Expedite 

96  Bean  and 
Welles 

97Shakealeg 
98  German  city 
on  the  Elbe 


99  Walking 

(elated) 

100  Grand  duke  of 
Moscow:  1328- 
41 

104  Short  story  by 
Saki 

106  Challenges  for 
Retton 

107  Handel’s  " 

and  Galatea" 

109  Edge 

110  Saltate 

111  Pelagic  preda- 
tors 
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When  to  Test  for  AIDS 


Why  not  compel  everyone  to  be  tested  for  AIDS 
as  the  basis  for  halting  further  spread  of  the  virus? 
That’s  a natural  first  thought  to  anyone  who  pon- 
ders the  deadly  epidemic.  But  it’s  only  a first 
thought.  That  some  senior  Administration  officials 
argue  for  mandatory  AIDS  testing  shows  how  late 
in  the  day  they  have  arrived  at  step  one. 

William  Bennett,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
wants  AIDS  tests  to  be  given  to  everyone  admitted 
to  the  hospital  or  applying  for  a marriage  license. 
Gary  Bauer,  a senior  White  House  aide,  says  oppo- 
nents of  such  tests  are  promoting  “a  bizarre  type  of 
enforced  ignorance."  The  Public  Health  Sendee 
now  says  that  all  immigrants  will  be  screened  for 
AIDS  virus. 

There  are  at  least  six  reasons  for  believing  that 
advocates  of  general  forced  testing  are  opinionated, 
hasty  or  poorly  informed. 

Lesson  One:  Don't  drive  victims  underground. 
Homosexuals  and  intravenous  drug  abusers,  the 
principal  victims,  are  not  mainstream  America. 
Living  at  the  edge  of  social  tolerance  in  many 
states,  they  face  plenty  of  discrimination  already. 
Their  cooperation  in  changing  their  own  behavior  is 
crucial  in  slowing  the  disease’s  spread  to  other 
groups.  Mandatory  testing  is  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
courage them  from  contact  with  health  authorities. 

Lesson  Two:  A consensus  is  not  a conspiracy. 
No  one  should  lightly  deny  public  health  officials  the 
tools  they  need  to  combat  AIDS,  including  use  of  the 
AIDS  antibody  tests.  What  public  officials  want  — 
for  the  reason  cited  above  — is  more  voluntary  test- 
ing, not  mandatory  testing.  Mr.  Bennett  seems  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  public  health  agency  has 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  homosexuals  who  op- 
pose mandatory  testing  for  self-interested  reasons. 
But  the  reason  for  agreement  is  not  conspiracy. 
Both  groups  believe  voluntary  testing  is  the  better 
way  of  halting  AIDS. 

Lesson  Three:  Why  in  hospitals?  Hospital  pa- 
tients are  predominantly  the  elderly  and  the  very 
young,  two  categories  least  likely  to  have  AIDS. 
Why  does  Mr.  Bennett  propose  to  look  there  for  the 
virus  instead  of  among  high-risk  groups?  Because 
hospitals  are  where  testing  is  easiest  So  too  argued 
the  drunkard  who  lost  his  keys  in  .the  dark  and  ex- 
plained he  was  searching  for  them  under  the  lamp- 
post  because  the  light  was  better.  " 

Lesson  Four:  Like  it  or  not,  morals  have 
changed.  Many  states  require  a syphilis  test  for 
those  seeking  a marriage  license.  Mr.  Bennett  can’t 
understand  why  an  AIDS  test  isn’t  given  too.  The 


reason  is  that  a minute  proportion  of  known  syphilis 
cases  are  detected  this  way.  New  York  recently 
dropped  the  syphilis  test  because  the  results  were 
not  worth  the  cost,  and  because  of  suspicion  that 
some  couples  nowadays  have  sex  before  marriage. 
The  same  logic  applies  to  AIDS,  but  there’s  another, 
far  more  cogent  reason. 

Lesson  Five:  False  alarms  have  grim  conse- 
quences. The  two  present  tests  for  AIDS  virus  are 
highly  specific  but  even  in  conjunction  are  not  to- 
tally accurate.  The  danger  of  "false  positives"  — 
diagnosing  individuals  as  exposed  to  AIDS  when 
they  are  not  — is  probably  minuscule  with  high-risk 
populations.  But  the  danger-  grows  rapidly  when 
screening  large  populations  at  low  risk. 

According  to  a paper  to  be  published  shortly  by 
Michael  J.  Barry  and  colleagues  at  the  Harvard 
School  of.  Public  Health,  the  two  standard  AIDS 
tests  would  identify  28  true  positives,  2 false  nega- 
tives and  11  false  positives  when  applied  to  a low- 
risk  population,  defined  as  30  AIDS  cases  per 
100,000  people.  What  those  figures  say  is  that,  for 
every  28  cases  correctly  diagnosed,  the  tests  risk 
falsely  informing  11  individuals  that  they  carry  the 
virus  of  a deadly  disease  and  should  never  have 
children.  Without  guarantees  of  confidentiality,  the 
insurers,  employers,  landlords  and  classmates  of 
these  11  individuals  may  also  learn,  and  act,  on  the 
false  information.  What  a burden  for  mandatory 
testers  to  bear. 

Lesson  Six:  AIDS  makes  a poor  political  foot- 
ball. Mr.  Bauer  believes  that  public  health  officials 
have  few  qualms  in  urging  explicit  sex  education  for 
young  children,  offensive  as  that  may  be  to  conser- 
vatives. But  when  it  comes  to  testing,  "the  left’s 
political  agenda  takes  over."  He  says,  “Either  this 
is  potentially  the  Black  Death  or  it  isn’t"  In  fact,  no 
one  knows  how  widely  AIDS  will  spread,  but  it’s 
prudent  to  take  precautions.  Teaching  teen-agers 
safe  sex  is  an  effective  precaution  —.and  manda- 
tory testing  is  not 

AIDS  is  a medical  issue.  Those  who  politicize  it, 
or  see  political  motives  where  none  exist,  are  seri- 
ously delaying  national  policy  on  AIDS  and  meas- 
ures to  save  lives.  The  only  known  way  to  curb  AIDS 
is.  to  .persuade  people  to  change  behavior.  The.  Ad- 
ministration still  has  not  mounted  a massive  public 
education  program  of  the  sort  already  under  way  in 
several  European  countries.  The  Secretary  of 
Education  should  be  leading  the  charge  for  educa- 
tion about  AIDS  and  voluntary  testing.  Mandatory 
testing  should  be  his  last  thought,  not  his  first 


Expand  Academy  of  Sciences  to  Embrace  Arts 


To  the  Editor: 

Further  on  your  front-page  report 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  rejected  a Harvard  politi- 
cal scientist  for  membership  be- 
cause, opponents  said,  his  work 
amounted  to  "pseudoscience”  (April 
29) ; The  act  of  Congress  that  created 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(signed  by  President  Lincoln  on 
March  3, 1863)  stipulated  the  function 
of  the  Academy  would  be,  whenever 
called  upon  by  any  department  of  the 
Government,  to  "investigate,  exam- 
ine, experiment  and  report  upon  any 
subject  of  science  or  art"  So  right 
from  the  start  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  to  encompass  a wide 
range  of  subjects. 

As  early  as  1895,  Wolcott  Gibbs, 
then  president  of  the  Academy,  who 
was  a chemist  and  one  of  its  founding 
members,  proposed  extending  mem- 
bership beyond  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  (what  you  refer  to  as 
the  "hard”  sciences)  to  encompass 
history,  anthropology,  ethnology, 
geography,  agriculture  and  political 
science.  Gibbs’s  proposal  was  re- 
viewed but  not  approved  by  the  Acad- 
emy. In  the  early  1900’s,  the  Academy 
did  elect  some  psychologists  as  mem- 
bers, including  William  James,  but 
again  turned  down  innovative  pro- 
posals to  broaden  the  Academy’s 
membership  to  include  scholars  from 
the  philosophical,  economic,  histori- 


cal, humanistic  and  social  sciences. 

Basically,  English  and  American 
science,  going  back  to-Francis  Bacon 
and  his  contention  that  the  natural 
sciences  were  the  only  true  and  valid 
sciences,  exclude  all  but  observable, 
measurable  or  objective  “hard” 
data.  Most  English  and  American 
scientists  still  believe  this  to  be  the 
case.  Whereas  German  science  tradi- 
tionally includes  the  subjective  world 
as  real  and  attempts  to  study  phe- 
nomena and  things  that  one  cannot 
see  or  directly  measure,  for  example, 
the  physics  of  Albert  Einstein  and  the 
psychology  of  Carl  G.  Jung. 

Rather  than  intensify  the  split  be- 
tween science  and  art  (whit*  really 
represents  experience  and  toe  basis 
of  empiricism),  we  should  perhaps 
transcend  it  by  changing  the  name  of 
the  Academy  to  toe  National  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  (similar  to 
many  colleges  and  universities)  and 
open  the  membership  to  prominent 
scholars  in  fields  such  as  fine  arts,  de- 
sign, architecture,  women’s  studies, 
mythology,  religious  studies,  English, 
humanistic  medicine  and  philosophy 
(as  well  as  toe  behavioral  and  social 
sciences).  This  would  enrich  both 
sides  and  lead  to  more  creative  and 
innovative  collaborations. 

Despite  all  the  controversy  about 
Samuel  P.  Huntington,  toe  professor 
of  political  science  at  Harvard,  of  the 
61  new  members  of  the  National 


When  Winning  Is  Another  Way  of  Losing 


To  toe  Editor: 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  a benign, 
grandfatoerly  mood,  I bought  a $100 
raffle  ticket  from  a charity  and  gave 
it  to  my  5-year-old  grandson.  Then 
last  week,  something  terrible  hap- 
pened : He  won.  And  what  he  won  was 
a first-class  trip  for  two  to  Paris, 
complete  with  a stay  at  the  Plaza- 
Athenee  Hotel  and  other  amenities, 
adding  up  to  a stated  value  of  more 
than  $13,000. 

Under  the  1986  tax  code,  this  trig- 
gers a tax  bill  of  about  $5,500,  which 
his  piggy  bank  isn’t  heavy  enough  to 
handle,  and  thus  the  burden  must  fall 
on  his  parents  or,  worse,  on  me.  As  a 
result,  my  daughter  isn’t  speaking  to 
me,  my  wife  thinks  I’m  stupid,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  be 
salivating  at  the  windfall. 

Since  the  boy  can’t  speak  French 
yet,  he  doesn’t  really  want  to  go  to 
Paris;  and  even  if  he  did,  taking  his 
4-year-old  girlfriend  as  a live-in  for 
two  weeks  would,  his  other  two  grand- 
parents say,  be  positively  immoral. 
So  that’s  out 

He  can’t  give  the  prize  to  his  parents 
because  they  work  too  hard  and  don’t 
have^Tme  to  go.  He  can’t  give  it  back 
to  me  because  1 won’t  stand  in  line  for 
a day  and  a half  to  get  a French  visa. 

The  only  thing  he  can  sensibly  do  is 


Douglas  norton 


return  it  to  the  charity  and  stop  all 
the  fuss.  I pray  that’s  what  he’ll  da 
But  down  toe  line,  when  he’s  10,  he’ll 
be  the  subject  of  an  I.R.S.  audit  be- 
cause winning  has  to  be  reported 
(Form  1099  Misc.),  and  he’ll  have  to 
prove  he  gave  it  back.  Without  such 
proof  he’ll  have  to  pay  the  back  tax, 
plus  interest. 

Here  is & perfect  example  of  the  old 
saying, -4"No  good  deed  goes  unpun- 
ished." George  H.  tilghman 
New  York,  May  1,1987 


Academy  of  Sciences,  13,  or  21  per 
cent,  were  members  of  what  might  be 
called  the  “human"  arts  and  sciences 
such  as  medicine,  psychology.  soc*m 
ology,  anthropology  and  economics. 
This  is  a healthy  trend.  Before  this 
year’s  election,  there  were  only  u 
percent,  or  177,  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  1,462  in  the  social  or  behav- 
ioral sciences,  i.e.,  human  sciences. 

I would  recommend  two  reference 
sources  about  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  toe  origin  of  the  scien- 
tific culture  in  America:  "Dear  Doc- 
tor, Personal  Letter  to  a Physician, 
by  Charles  E.  Odegaard  and  "The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  The 
First  100  Years  1863-1963,  by  R.C. 
Cochrane.  David  H.  Rosen,  MT>. 

College  Station,  Texas,  May  6, 1987 

TLa  ...Flfar  l'c  nmbcW  (if  (lttClVtiCOl 


Was  This  Objectivity? 

To  the  Editor:  , . 

The  decision  of  toe  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  not  to  admit  Prof. 
Samuel  P.  Huntington  to  membership 
seems  difficult  to  justify  by  criteria 
normally  applied  to  the  election  of  so- 
cial scientists.  Although  skepticism 
about  social  science  as  such  may 
have  played  a role  In  toe  decision,  the 
debate  was  not  joined  at  this  level.  In- 
stead, an  attack  was  directed,  quite 
unfairly,  at  one  individual 

Some  reports  of  toe  meeting  sug- 
gest that  the  unpopularity  of  Profes- 
sor Huntington’s  conservative  politi- 
cal views  played  a role,  which  would 
be  an  ironic  comment  on  the  objec- 
tivity of  scientists  who  pride  them- 
selves on  that  virtue.  Yet  even  if  polit- 
ical considerations  were  absent,  we 
can  question  the  arguments  on  which 
some  members  of  the  Academy  may 
have  relied  in  denying  membership  to 
Professor  Huntington. 

Professor  Huntington's  distin- 
guished work  has  been  characterized 
by  interpretive  creativity,  wide-rang- 
ing scholarship,  disciplined  thinking 
and  a concern  for  policy  recommen- 
dations. He  writes  lucidly;  he  has  not 
relied  on  Jargon  or  mathematics  to 
give  his  work  an  aura  of  "science.” 
Nor  has  he  concealed  his  political 
opinions.  Some  social  scientists  may 
use  mathematical  symbols  as  "a  type 
of  language  which  gives  the  illusion  of 
science  without  its  substance,”  but 
this  is  not  typical  of  Mr.  Huntington’s 
work.  Insofar  as  the  Academy’s  deci- 
sion was.  based  on  such  criticism,  it  is 
not  an  accurate  assessment  of  Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s  work  or  of  his 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
Academy.  Robert  O.  Keohane 
■ Stanley  Hoffmann 
Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Putnam.  Sidney  verba 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  30, 1987 
The  writers  are  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment department  and  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  Harvard  University. 


Genetic  Dabbling  In  Death,  as  in  Life,  Casey  Stirs  Strong  Feelings 


Mr.  Gephardt’s  Bleak  Promises 


Emotional  economics  and  discredited  protec- 
tionism drive  Richard  Gephardt’s  Presidential 
campaign.  He  appeals  to  popular  frustration  by 
blaming  America's  trade  deficit  on  other  countries. 
His  remedy,  adopted  narrowly  by  the  House  and 
still  uncertain  in  the  Senate,  would  make  matters 
worse. 

Congressman  Gephardt  is  an  attractive  figure 
with  a distinguished  public  career  and  great  leader- 
ship potential.  It’s  a pity  to  see  that  talent  squan- 
dered on  protectionism. 


What  accounts  for  the  trade  deficit?  One  big 
reason  is  Administration  mismanagement  Another 
is  the  decline  in  American  competitiveness.  The 
deficit  cannot  be  blamed,  as  Mr.  Gephardt  would 
have  people  believe,  on  unprincipled  Asians.  The 
sound  path  back  to  balanced  trade  is.  to  reduce 
America's  budget  deficit  and  encourage  major 
trading  partners,  notably  Japan  and  West  Germa- 
ny, to  expand  their  economies. 

Instead,  the  Congressman  from  St  Louis  pro- 
poses a quick  fix  that  is  unworkable,  and  tainted 
with  jingoism  besides.  He  has  said  of  South  Ko- 
reans, for  instance:  "We  can  no  longer  accept  a 
situation  in  which  they  can  invade  our  market  with 
Hyundais  sold  cheap  because  we  are  paying  dearly 
for  the  tanks  that  defend  their  borders.” 

The  Gephardt  amendment  to  the  House's  trade 
bill  would  impose  stiff  curbs  on  imports  from 
Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan  and  West  Germany  if 
those  countries  don’t  cut  their  large  surpluses  in 
trade  with  the  United  States  by  10  percent  a year. 
Those  four  countries  are  targeted  because  of  their 


supposedly  "unfair"  trade  practices.  There  is  some 
truth  to  this  charge,  but  America  is  guilty,  too.  Mr. 
Gephardt  ignores  America’s  flaws  and  exaggerates 
the  potential  benefit  of  his  scheme. 

Even  with  restrictions  off,  America’s  trade 
deficit  would  be  huge.  In  the  years  when  the  dollar 
was  strong,  American  consumers  got  hooked  on  for- 
eign products  that  they  still  prefer,  and  American 
exporters  lost  markets  not  easily  recaptured.  More- 
over, major  American  industries  like  autos,  steel 
and  textiles  have  failed  to  compete. 

What  would  happen  if  the  Gephardt  sanctions 
were  enacted  and  applied?  Any  self-respecting  gov- 
ernment would  do  just  what  Washington  would  do  if . 
confronted  with  such  highhanded  treatment:  fight 
back.  And  it  is  highhanded  treatment  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt’s proposal  contradicts  a half-century  of  inter- 
national agreements  on  how  to  deal  with  trade  dis- 
putes. Nowhere  do  established  procedures  permit 
sanctions  against  a country  because  of  a big  trade 
surplus.  Target  countries  would  surely  retaliate, 
and  American  exports  would  suffer. 

The  Gephardt  proposal  sounds  good  — finally 
striking  back  at  Japan.  That’s  a priority  with  organ- 
ized labor,  whose  endorsement  Mr.  Gephardt  would 
treasure.  Japan-bashing  also  appeals  to  business- 
men who  have  lost  out  to  foreign  competition. 

But  protecting  industry  against  competition  in- 
vites flabbiness  and  trade  wars.  To  curb  imports  of 
cheaper  foreign  products  means  Americans  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  them  and  for  the  protected  do- 
mestic version.  And  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
tougher  times  for  American  businesses  that  sell 
abroad.  In  short,  higher  prices  and  fewer  jobs. 
Those  are  pretty  bleak  campaign  promises. 


The  Strawberry  Brunet 

"Womanizer”  achieved  more  fame,  but  an- 
other word  apparently  vital  to  toe  spirit  of  Gary 
Hart’s  weekend  with  Donna  Rice  was  “blonde.” 

As  adjective  and  noun  it  cropped  up  again 
and  again:  "The  same  blonde  got  off  the  plane,” 

“the  reporter  saw  the  blonde  coming  out  the 
door.”  Clearly,  in  the  judgment  of  those  reporting  the 
story,  hours  spent  with  a person  whose  hair  Is  mouse- 
brown  would  not  have  stirred  quite  toe  same  public  doubts 

about  a candidate. 

If  this  showed  that  blondeness  still  has  its  old  aura,  it 
also  showed  how  the  nature  of  a story  determines  how  toe 
principals  are  described.  What  counted  for  Mr.  Hart  was 
status;  what  counted  for  Ms.  Rice  was  looks.  The  weekend 
could  as  accurately  have  been  described  as  a get-together 
between  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  pharmaceutical  salesperson 
(Ms.  Rice)  and  a lanky  strawberry  brunet  (Mr.  Hart). 

Ethnic  Flavors 

New  York  offers  art,  dance,  danger,  dirt,  music,  traf- 
fic and  wildlife.  It  also  offers  falafel,  cola  marl,  sushi,  can- 
non, quiche,  cheesecake,  tempura,  sausage,  scungUU,  yo- 


Tonfos  gurt  on  a stick,  popcorn  in  a bucket,  meatballs  on  a 
■ V|nva  roll  and  all  manner  of  things  delicate  and  indelf- 

Of  cate.  To  eat  on  toe  streets  of  New  York  this  week- 
end is  to  understand  better  than  ever  how  much 
New  York  remains  a remarkable  assemblage  of 
ethnicities. 

The  major  chewing  is  on  Ninth  Avenue,  at  the 
14th  annual  International  Food  Festival,  but 
there’s  minor  dining  all  over  town.  The  city’s  borscht-bib- 
bers, for  instance,  will  probably  be  in  the  East  Village,  at 
the  Ukrainian  Festival.  The  sylte-on-rye  / spekeskinke- 
on-pumpemickel  crowd  is  apt  to  be  watching  the  Norwe- 
gian parade  in  Bay  Ridge;  and  over  at  the  Queens  County 
Farm  Museum  a group  led  by  a woman  In  a pith  helmet 
will  forage  a nature  preserve  for  wild  things  to  zip  up  their 
salads. 

Meanwhile,  the  strollers  through  the  neighborhood 
block  parties  and  the  gang  lining  the  Grand  Concourse  for 
the  Bronx  Week  parade  aren't  going  to  be  empty-handed. 
We’re  talking  wall-to-wall  hotdogs,  Yoo-Hoos  and  Ice 
cream  bars..  Funnel  cakes,  tacos,  zeppofe  and  fried  ba- 
nanas, toa  And  stuff  most  people  can't  pronounce  — or 
spell — or  even  recognize. 

New  York  needs  no  monuments  to  immigration  be- 
yond its  dinner  plates. 
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To  the  Editor: 

Lloyd  McAulay  * compares  the 
development  and  release  of  geneti- 
cally altered  bacteria  to  breeding 
"dogs  and  horses,  daisies  and  roses” 
Getter,  May  11)  and  so  does  not  fear 
creating  a situation  over  which  we 
may  lose  control.  A more  appropriate 
parallel  might  be  the  introduction  of 
"new"  organisms  into  the  environ- 
ment and  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean, African  and  Asian  species. 

Our'  Southern  waterways  are 
choked  with  water  hyacinths,  origi- 
nally imported  as  an  ornamental 
plant;  aggressive  African  bees  are 
spreading  north  from  South  America. 
The  American  chestnut  and  elm  trees 
face  extinction  by  blights  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  effect  of  "European” 
diseases  on  pre-Columbian  civiliza- 
tions is  well  known.  There  is  reason  to 
worry.  George  E.  Grusky 

Woodhaven,  Queens,  May  12, 1987 


To  toe  Editor: 

William  Safire  missed  toe  point  in 
his  eulogy  for  William  J.  Casey,  for- 
mer Central  Intelligence  Agency  di-. 
rector  (column.  May  7). 

Mr.  Safire  implies  that  Mr.  Casey 
was  mentally  ill  because  of  cancer 
when  he  used  his  position  and  power 
to  take  us  into  the  Iran-contra  mess. 
Mr.  Safire  refers  to  a "desperate 
mind  that  led  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration over  a cliff.”  How  many  abso- 
lute monarchs  of  the  past,  how  many 
dictators  today,  have  ran  countries 
“over  a cliff”  because  of  craziness? 

It  is  to  prevent  that  happening  in 
this  country  that  ultimate  control  in 
our  government  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress, whose  members  presumably 
can’t  all  be  crazy.  That  Is  why  Mr. 
Casey  and  his  friends  didn’t  tell  Con- 
gress what  they  were  doing. 

What  if  the  next  case  of  brain  can- 
cer is  in  the  White  House?  (hi  this 


point  Mr.  Safire  remains  eloquently 
silent  John  Guenther 

New  York,  May  7, 1987 
To  toe  Editor:  • 

Bishop  John  McGann's  comments 
about  contra  aid  in  his  "eulogy”  of 
William  J.  Casey  were  completely  out 
of  order  (front  page.  May  10). 
Whether  the  United  States  should  or 
should  not  aid  the  contras,  whether 
the  clergy  should  or  should  not  use 
the  pulpit  for  political  purposes,  are 
questions  on  which  reasonable  people 
differ.  However,  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity where  one  has  been  honored  to 
speak  at  a burial  ceremony,  to  make 
pejorative  statements  about  the 
behavior  of  the  deceased,  is  uncon- 
scionable. In  his  zeal  to  take  cheap 
toots  at  tile  President  and  to  thus 
make  headlines,  toe  Bishop  misbe- 
haved As  a Catholic,  I am  embar- 
rassed Nicholas  A.  diSalvo 
Hartsdale;  N.Y,  May  10, 1987 


The  Seclusions  of  Men-Only  Clubs  and  Purdah  Gotham’s  Groundhog 


To  the  Editor: 

Dr.  Edith  Shapiro’s  argument  (let- 
ter, April  26)  for  men-only  clubs  — the 
“primordial  id’’  and  men's  inability  to 
control  their  aggressive  impulses  — is 
not  only  an  insult  to  men  but  also  one 
of  the  oldest  dodges  for  preserving 
power  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Men-only 
clubs  have  more  to  do  with  preserving 
privilege  than  with  curtailing  the  id 
indeed,  the  survival  of  such  sexist  in- 
stitutions prevents  development  of 
more  mature  ways  of  coping. 

Dr.  Shapiro  is  in  good  company,  al- 
though she  may  not  know  some  of  her 
companions.  Similar  arguments,  cit- 
ing the  inescapable  power  of  sexual 
attraction  and  the  need  to  prevent 
moral  chaos,  have  long  been  used  in 
support  of  the  segregation  of  women 
and  men  in  many  countries. 

Purdah  — the  seclusion  and  veiling 
of  women  — is  again  on  the  Increase 
in  some  countries.  It  is  a more  radical 
form  of  sex  segregation  than  men- 
only  clubs,  of  course,  but  is  based  on 
much  the  same  kind  of  fearful  think- 
ing. Where  purdah  is  practiced,  oppo- 
nents have  a more  respectful  view  ot 
the  ability  of  both  women  and  men  to 
control  their  impulses  without  the 
need  for  seclusion  and  veiling. 

One  of  the  most  effective,  and  funni- 
est, critiques  of  purdah  was  written  as 
long  ago  as  1905  by  Rokeya  Sakhawat 
Hossein.  a Bengali  Moslem  woman 
writer  who  invented  a utopian  fanta- 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
' the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


syland  in  which  men  were  secluded 
from  public  life  Her  argument?  The 
seclusion  of  women  is  needed  as  long 
as  men  are  unrestrained:  “it  Is  not 
safe”  — for  women  — “so  long  as. 
there  are  men  about  the  streets,  nor  is 
it  so  when  a wild  animal  enters  a mar- 
ketplace,” or  when  “some  lunatics  es- 
cape from  the  asylum  and  begin  to  do 
all  sorts  of  mischief.’’ 

“Men,  who  do  or  at  least  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  no  end  of  mischief,”  toe 
wrote,  “are  let -loose  and  the  innocent 
women  shut  up!  How  can  you  trust 
those  untrained  men  out  of  doors?” 

She,  along  with  other  critics  of  pur- 
dah, knew  very  well  that  even  if  “the 
id  cannot  be  legislated  away,”  in  Dr. 
Shapiro's  words,  it  also  does  not  need 
the  support  of  legal  and  social  institu- 
tions to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the 
ego.  Both  women  and  men  deserve  a 
chance  to  make  their  way  In  the 
world  without  the  barriers  of  legal- 
ized sexism.  Hanna  Papanek 
Boston,  May  1, 1987 
The  writer  is  a research  associate  at 
Boston  University’s  Center  for  Asian 
Development  Studies. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  Edward  Ruther 
ford’s  letter  (May  3)  about  New  Yorl 
City’s  native  wildlife,  a word  shouli 
be  said  about  the  remarkable  ground 
hog  Phyllis  (also  called  Fifth  Avenu 
Phyllis),  living  underneath  the  Chil 
dren's  Zoo  at  65th  Street 

The  only  groundhog  correctly  ti 
predict  extension  of  winter  weathe: 
for  two  years  (Punxsutawney  Phi 
notwithstanding) , Phyllis  is  also  th< 
only  groundhog  to  have  voluntarily 
taken  up  residence  in  a zoo.  She  is  no 
a captive  specimen . and  regularly 
emerges  from  her  burrow  to  socializt 
with  zoo  visitors  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  hours. 

To  the  delight  of  the  public,  Phylli' 
has  produced  a trio  of  young  wood 
chucks,  who  often  accompany  her  ir 
her  peregrinations.  Her  fan  club 
while  not  so  large  as  that  which  will 
see  the  Bronx  Zoo’s  visiting  pandas 
seems  clearly  as  enthusiastic.  Mr 
Rutherford’s  contention  that  native 
wildlife  has  a great  deal  going  for  it  is 
quite  true.  HERBERT  CLEMENT 
New  York,  May  6, 1987 
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A Trade:  Applying  Leverage  on  South  Korea 
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By  John  C.  Dearie 


Peter  Finch’s  classic  line 
shouted  during  his  Acad- 
emy Award  perform- 
ance in  "Network”  best 
captures  the  frustrated 
feelings  of  outer  bor- 
ough New  Yorkers  who  have  been  liv- 
ing without  cable  television:  " We’re 
mad  as  hell,  and  we're  not  going  to 
takeltahy  more!” 

• When  folks  in  Kalamazoo,  Midi, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  and 
Woonsocket,  R.I.,  can  view  cable  TV 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Big 
Apple  residents  from  obscure  home- 
towns named  Brooklyn,  Bronx* 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  can't,  the 
picture  is  totally  out  of  focus. 

The  crisis  really  struck  borne  in 
March  when  sports  fans  learned  that 
wily  40  regular  season  Yankee  base- 
ban  games  would  be  telecast  on 
WP1X-TV,  which  had  broadcast  Yan- 
kee games  for  four  decades.  Another 
100  Bronx  Bomber  ball  games  would 
be  shown  on  Sports  Channel  cm  cable. 
Mets  fans  also  learned  that  the  broad- 
casting schedule  on  WOR-TV  was  re- 
duced from  90  Mets  games  last  year 
to  75  this  season. 

But  one  huge  hitch  remains:  Al- 
most no  one  has  access  to  cable. 

There  are  two  problems.  First,  get- 
ting cable  wiring  installed  over  the 
long  run,  and,  second,  keeping  sports 
programs  cm  commercial  TV  until 
cable  is  available  throughout  the  city. 

Fortunately,  a solution  in  which 
everyone  wins  does  exist. 

The  lead-off  must  start  with  Mayor 
■Koch  signing  the  contract  amend- 
ment that  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  that 
would  permit  the  installation  of  cable 
wiring  to  start  throughout  the  Bronx 
and  two-thirds  of  Brooklyn  — fran- 
chise areas  that  are  now  held  by  the 
Cablevision  Systems  Corporation. 

In  fact,  that  seemed  set  10  days 
ago.  But  at  the  last  minute  prosecu- 
tors successfully  prevailed  upon 
Mayor  Koch  to  withhold  his  signa- 
ture. Mayor  Koch  termed  it  “prema- 
ture,” refused  to  sign  the  amendment 
and  sent  the  whole  cable  issue  back  to 
square  one. 

Obviously  no  one  should  impede 
full,  independent  investigations  into 
this  competitively  bid  contract  But 
unobstructed  investigations  and  full- 
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steam  ahead  wiring  installation  can 
co-exist  perfectly,  beginning  now. 
That  is  because  a "no-cause  escape 
clause”  permits  the  city  at  any  time, 
even  without  showing  of  wrongdoing, 
indictment  or  conviction,  to  withdraw 
from  the  contract 

That  way,  by  signing,  installation 
could  commence  immediately.  Thus, 
in  the  future  should  the  city  exercise 
its  escape  clause,  Cablevision  would 
be  dropped  and  another  franchiser 
brought  in  to  pick  up  the  installation 
work  at  that  stage.  During  that  time, 
inch  by  inch,  neighborhood  by  neigh- 
borhood. the  two  wireless  boroughs 
would  begin  to  be  wired. 

Consider  the  time-losing  conse- 
quences of  doing  nothing.  From  the 
moment  the  Mayor's  signature  dries 
on  the  bill*  complete  wiring  of  the 
Bronx  would  still  take  seven  years, 
and  approximately  five  years  for 
Brooklyn.  Every  day  that  the  starting 
date  is  delayed  sets  back  the  time 
when  wiring  work  can  be  completed. 

In  Queens  and  Staten  Island,  the 
wiring  process  is  now  under  way. 
Moreover,  approximately  305,000 
Manhattanites  already  have  access 
to  cable,  and  many  of  them  have  had 
it  for  more  than  20  years. 

By  signing  the  amendment.  Mayor 
Koch  would  deservedly  win  public 
gratitude  for  granting  final  authori- 
zation to  wire  the  two  cableless  bor- 
oughs. Meanwhile,  the  investigations 
could  continue. 

The  short-term  goal  should  be  to 
get  more  ball  games  on  commercial 
television  this  season. 

Who  else  would  win?  Cablevision 
would  win  by  gaining  the  authoriza- 
tion to  install  cable  in  both  boroughs, 
a deal  worth  about  $500  million. 

The  key  to  this  formula  rests  with 
Cablevision's  controlling  interest  in 
Sports  Channel.  By  gaining  wiring  au- 
thorization, it  could  be  persuaded  to 
surrender  Sports  Channel’s  current 
contractual  rights,  resulting  in  35 
more  Yankee  games  and  15  Mets 
games  on  TV. 

The  Yankees’  George  Steinbrenner 
needs  only  to  forego  his  "buy  back” 
option  on  the  cable  contract  from  the 
end  of  the  1988  baseball  season  to  two 
years  later,  thereby  winning  fans*  ap- 
preciation for  giving  them  back  the 
games  they  want  so  badly. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  American 
than  summertime,  baseball  and  pen- 
nant drives.  We  don’t  want  to  see 
tired,  old  movie  reruns.  We  want 
more  Mattingly  at-bats  and  Hernan- 
dez line  drives. 

John  C.  Dearie.  Democrat  of  the' 
Bronx,  is  a slate  Assemblyman. 


By  Stephen  J.  Solarz 

Washington 

The  decision  by  South 
Korea's  President 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  to  end 
negotiations  with  the 
opposition  on  a new 
system  of  government, 
and  to  proceed  with  a presidential 
election  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
Constitution,  could  jeopardize, South 
Korea’s  future  and  impair'  vital 
American  interests  in  Asia. 

The  South  Korean  Government 
seems  to  believe  that  President 
Chun's  willingness  to  leave  office  at 
the  completion  of  his  term  in  1988  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  the  people. 

Yet  South  Koreans  are  not  likely  to 
accept  "Chunism 'without  Chun”  as 
a substitute  for  genuine  democrati- 
zation. In  view  of  the  opposition’s 
strong  feeling  that  the  current  sys- 
■ tem  of  indirect  Presidential  elec- 
tions is  stacked  against  it,  Mr. 
Chun’s  decision  could  well  lead  to 
huge  protests  by  students  and  ocher 
alienated  sectors  of  the  population 
who  want  democracy  now  rather 
than  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the 
future. 

A recurring  cycle  of  challenges  to, 
and  crackdowns  by,  the  authorities 
would  likely  lead  to  political  instabil- 
ity, economic  uncertainty  and  even  a 
growing  danger  of  war.  Across  the 
border,  barely  30  miles  from  Seoul, 
lies  hostile  North  Korea  headed  by 
Kim  IT-Sung,  who  could  view  wide- 
spread disorder  in  Smith  Korea  as  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  his  ambition  of 
reunifying  the  Korean  peninsula 
under  Communist  control. 

This  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion is  fraught  with  peril  for  the 
United  States.  Some  40,000  Amer- 
ican troops,  who  would  instanta- 
neously be  involved  if  another  -war 
broke  out,  continue  to  stand  watch 
along  the  38th  Parallel,  a tangible 
manifestation  of  our  formal  defense 
- commitment  to  the  security  of  Smith 
Korea.  Twenty  billion  dollars  in 
trade  flows  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, making  South  Korea  our  sev- 
enth largest  trading  partner.'  South 
Korea  is.  in  short,  a country  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  a way 
be  found  to  reopen  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Chun  Government  and  the 
opposition.  For  it  is  only  through  such 
a dialogue  that  a national  consensus 
can  be  achieved  and  that  political- 
stability,  continued  economic  growth, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  can  be 
assured. 

The  South  Korean  Government,  if  it 
is  sincere  in  its  professed  commit- 
ment to  democratization,  could  move 
unilaterally  to  improve  its  human 
rights  record.  There  is  nothing  to  stop 
it  from  immediately  removing  con- 
straints chi  the  press,  releasing  all 
political  prisoners,  ending  the  torture 
of  detainees  and  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

By  taking  these  actions,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  go  a long  way  toward 
improving  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion, but,  equally  important,  such 
steps  would  generate  the  kind  of  trust 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
position that  could  facilitate  an  agree- 
ment oo  a broadly  acceptable  politi- 
cal system  for  the  nation. 

The  differences  between  the  Gov-  • 
emment,  which  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  a parliamentary-system,  and 
the  opposition,  which  has  insisted  on  a 
system  of  direct  presidential  elec- 
tions, pose  a serious  political  problem 
for  the  United  States. 

Democracy,  after  all,  can  take 
many  forms  — presidential  as  well 
as  parliamentary,  federal  as  well  as 
unitary,  unicameral  as  well  as 
bicameral.  And  it  would  clearly  be 
inappropriate  for  Washington  to  ex- 
press a preference  for  a particular 
democratic  system,  just  as  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  us  to  endorse  a 
particular  party  or  candidate.  These 
are  matters  for  the  South  Korean 
people  to  determine  for  themselves. 
But  given  our  interest  in  Smith 

Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Democrat  of  New 
York,  is  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  affairs. 


Korea*  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
us  to  express  a preference  for  democ- 
racy over  dictatorship,  for  tolerance 
over  torture  and  for  peaceful  reform 
over  violent  revolution. 

Some  skeptics  have  argued  that 
democracy  is  not  possible  in  South 
Korea.  It  is  said  that  a Confucian 
heritage,  with  its  emphasis  on  author- 
ity and  obedience,  is  incompatible 
with  a pluralistic  civic  culture. 

Others  contend,  that  the  military 
threat  from  the  North  makes  democ- 
racy a luxury  that  South  Korea  can- 
not afford. 

South  Korea*  to  be  sure,  does  have  a 
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necessarily  con- 
flict  with  the  re- 
qnirements  of  : 
democracy.  In  peace  and  war,  the 
United  States,  Israel  and  die  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  have  demon- 
strated not  only  that  political  plural- 
ism can  prosper  in  a hostile  environ- 
ment, but  that  by  giving  the  people  a 
greater  stake  in  the  defense  of  their 
country,  democracy  can  actually  en- 
hance die  security  of  a nation. 

In  considering  how  the  ■ United 
States  can  help  to  bring  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy  and  a 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  in 
South  Korea,  we  need  to  understand 
the  sources  of  our  leverage  as  well 
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as  the  limitations  on  our  influence. 

Since  South  Korea  is  no  longer  a 
recipient  of  American  foreign  aid, 
we  are  not  in  a position  to  cut  or 
condition  such  assistance  as  a way  to. 
move  the  Government  in  Seoul  in  the 
direction  of  greater  democratiza- 
tion. 

As  for  the  40,000  troops  that  we 
have  stationed  in  South  Korea,  it 
would  be  both  inadvisable  and  impru- 
dent to  threaten  their  withdrawal. 
The  presence  of  the  United  States 
forces  lends  credibility  to  our  defense 
commitment,  while  their  removal 
would  significantly  diminish  the 

deterrent  value  of 

1 our  mutual  se- 

curity  treaty, 
rtOn  thereby  increas- 

3 ing  the  chances  of 

- war.  • 

This  is  a view 
311 1 shared  by  South 

Korea’s  two  lead- 
I ing  opposition  fig- 

L ures,  Kim  Dae 

rttic  Jung  (who  again 

UU5  is  under  house  ar- 

rest) and  Kim 
Young  Sam,  and 
by  such  prominent 
champions  of 
human  rights  as 
Stephen  Cardinal 
Kim,  who  believe 
that  Another  war 
would  spell  the 
end  of  all  their  hopes  for  greater  polit- 
ical freedom  in  South  Korea. 

Still,  by  virtue  of  the  Important  con- 
tribution we  make  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  South  Korea,  we  are  not 
without  influence  in  Seoul..  What  .the 
United  States  says  does  matter  to  the 
South  Korean  Government  and  the 
people. 

Whether  or  not  we  succeed  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a change  in 
Government  policy,  it  is  essential 
that  we  make  it  clear  to  the  South  Ko- 
rean people  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
democracy  rather  than  dictatorship. 


One  of  the  most  disturbing  develop- 
ments for  this  close  ally  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  emergence  of 
a vigorous  and  occasionally  even 
virulent  anti-Americanism.  Already 
many  South  Koreans  blame  us  for 
President  Chun's  illegal  seizure  of 
power  in  1980.  If  they  now  conclude 
that  we  have  acquiesced  in  Mr. 
Chun’s  recent  decision  to  break  off 
talks  with  the  opposition,  they  may 
well  hold  us  doubly  responsible  lor 
their  present  political  plight 

This  is  the  time,  therefore,  not  so 
much  for  private  persuasion  as  for 
public  diplomacy.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  for  President  Reagan  to  issue 
a statement,  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  to  make  a speech 
and  Congress  to  adopt  a resolution 
unequivocally  proclaiming  Amer- 
ica's support  for,:  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  South  Korea. 

It  would  also  be  useful  if  American 
military  officers  in  South  Korea  were 
instructed  to  make  it  clear  in  all  their 
dealings  with  their  South  Korean 
counterparts  that  they  believe  a polit- 
ically neutral  military  supportive  of 
democracy  is  critical  to  continued 
good  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. ^ 

As  a way  . of  lending  substance  to 
these  declarations,  we  could  also  in- 
. struct  our  representatives  at  the  mul- 
tilateral banks  to  vote  against  further 
loans  to  South  Korea  in  the  absence  of 
real  progress  on  democracy  and 
human  rights.  In  view  of  South 
Korea's  booming  economy,  this 
would  not  jeopardize  the  country’s 
prosperity,  but  it  would  reinforce  the 
credibility  of  our  representations 
about  democracy. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  ability  to 
move  the  South  Korean  Government 
toward  democracy  and  human  rights 
may  prove  limited.  But  we  must 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
South  Korean  people  about  where  the 
United  States  stands.  The  future  of 
South.  Korea  and  of  Korean-American 
relations  may  depend  upon  it  U 
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Larry  Carroll 


Jordan’s  Quest  for  a Peace  Parley 


By  Wolf  Blitzer 

Washington 

Jordanian  authorities  want  an  in- 
ternationally based  Middle 
East  peace  conference,  and 
want  it  soon.  They  are,  in  gen- 
eral, very  realistic  about  Is- 
rael- They  recognize  that  Is- 
rael has  become  a factor  life  in 
the  region  and  that  it  is  not 
about  to  disappear.  They  very  much 
want  to  reach  some  sort  of  accommo- 
dation and  appreciate  the  limits 
within  which  Israeli  politicians  have 
to  operate. 

During  my  six-day  visit  to  Jordan 
last  month  (a  breakthrough  by  a rep- 
resentative of  an  Israeli  newspaper), 
they  told  me  that  they  also  want  Is- 
rael to  understand  Jordan's  limita- 
tions. It  is  small,  with  Syria  on  one 
side  and  Iraq  on  the  other.  Some  60 
percent  of  the  Kingdom  is  Palestin- 
ian. Jordan  is  no  Egypt  and,  thus. 
King  Hussein,  no  matter  how  sincere 
and  courageous  in  bis  own  quest  for 
peace,  cannot  afford  to  be  another 
Anwar  el-SadaL 

Top  officials  speak  candidly  and 
openly  of  their  desire  to  reach  some 
sort  of  peaceful  settlement  with  Is- 

Wolf  Blitzer  is  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


raeL  They  have  a very  pragmatic 
awareness  of  Israel’s  strength. 

I was  impressed  by  the  seriousness 
of  their  drive  to  get  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel  off  the  ground 
at  an  international  conference,  which 
would  consist  of  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  as  well  as  Jordan,  Is- 
rael, Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  rep- 
resentative Palestinians. 

The  Jordanians  very  badly  want  an 
international  conference  to  convene 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  fearing 
that  next  year's  Presidential  and 
Congressional  elections  in  the  United 
States  inevitably  will  preoccupy 
America’s  thinking. 

"If  the  international  conference 
doesn’t  take  place  this  year,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  it  to  take  place 
next  year  for  many  reasons,”  For- 
eign Minister  Taher  al-Masri  said 
during  an  interview. 

The  Jordanians  insist  that  the  mo- 
ment has  never  been  better  for  direct 
Arab-lsraeli  peace  talks,  despite  the 
rejections  derisions  taken  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  in 
Algiers  recently.  They  are  prepared 
to  swallow  those  decisions  and  not 
make  a major  fuss  over  them,  pro- 
vided that  an  international  meeting 
can  take  place.  Hie  Jordanians  insist 
that  the  P.L.O.  chairman,  Yasir  Ara- 
fat, can  still  be  brought  into  line. 


That  may  be  an  overty  optimistic 
opinion,  but  one  that  the  Jordanians 
express.  They  are  challenging  Israel 
to  test  the  waters  for  peace.  Thus.  Mr. 
Masri  acknowledged  continuing 
“complications”  but  insisted  that 
Jordan  would  not  allow  "any  party  to 
close  a door.” 

King  Hussein  has  been  secretly 
meeting  with  various  Israeli  leaders 
for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  translate  that 
dialogue  into  open  negotiations.  Hus- 
sein understandably  fears  for  his 
physical  and  political  survival. 

The  Jordanians  routinely  complain 
that  Mr.  Arafat  and  his  closest  allies  in 
the  Palestinian  movement  are  living 
in  a dream  world.  A Western  diplomat 
in  Amman  agreed  with  the  prevailing 
Jordanian  assessment  that  Mr.  Ara- 
fat's major  blunder  over  the  years  in 
trying  to  advance  the  Palestinian 
cause  has  been  his  preference  for 
working  toward  P.L.O.  unity  rather 
than  for  accepting  more  pragmatic, 
but  harder  and  disruptive  concessions. 

One  Jordanian  minister  said  that 
Mr.  Arafat  and  other  Palestinian 
leaders  remain  convinced  that  if  they 
pursue  their  "armed  struggle"  — 
without  genuine  political  compromise 
such  as  acceptance  of  Security  coun- 
cil Resolution  242  — Mr.  Arafat  would 
one  day  become  president  of  Pales- 
tine, Abu  lyad  would  be  vice  presi- 


dent with  Farouk  Khadoumi  foreign 
minister.  Palestine  would  then  be  a 
state,  with  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  an  army,  a flag  and  a na- 
tional football  team. 

But  authoritative  Jordanian 
spokesmen  believe  that  Israel  is 
never  likely  to  accept  any  such  notion 
of  an  independent  Palestine.  By  hold- 
ing out  for  this  vision,  they  say,  the 
Palestinians  are  losing  valuable  time. 
Instead,  the  Palestinians  should 
reach  for  something  more  realistic 
and  attainable  — namely,  something 
short  of  an  independent  state.  This 
automatically  means  some  sort  of 
linkage  with  Jordan,  like  the  Jordan- 
West  Bank  confederation  Hussein  has 
proposed. 

■Jordan  keeps  telling  the  P-L.O.  that 
virtually  no  responsible  Israeli  leader 
will  go  along  with  the  P.L.O/S  ulti- 
mate goals.  Meanwhile,  Jordanian  of- 
ficials say,  the  real  losers  over  the 
years  have  been  the  Palestinian :peo- 
ple  themselves,-  especially  those  liv- 
ing in  refugee  camps,  under  Israeli 
occupation  and  in  the  chaos  of  Leba- 
non. 

Leaving  Jordan,  ! felt  both  encour- 
aged and  sad  — encouraged  about  a 
sincere  peace-oriented  drive  that 
clearly  exists  among  many  senior  of- 
ficials but  sad  that  it  may  not  be 
enough  to  break  down  the  barriers 
With  Israel.  U 


ON  MY  MIND 

A.  M.  Rosenthal 

The 

Golden 

Land 


One  night,  creeping  through  the 
bushes  along  the  Texas  side  of 
the  border,  1 began  to  laugh,  i 
laughed  until  I had  to  slop  and  sit  on 
the  ground  to  control  the  sense  of  wild 
comedy  that  suddenly  seized  me. 

A colleague  and  I had  been  taken 
out  by  an  American  border  patrol  to 
show  us  how  they  caught  wetbacks 
trying  (o  sneak  across  a shallow  pan 
of  the  river.  Slithering  along  in  the 
dark,  l suddenly  thought,  I'm  one  too 
— a wetback,  and  so  was  my  father. 

I had  a swift  image  of  my  father 
wiping  tears  of  laughter  out  of  his 
eyes  if  he  could  see  his  only  boy  sol- 
emnly crawling  through  bushes  with 
a bunch  of  eager  young  cops  keen- 
eyed to  catch  people  doing  pretty 
much  what  we  had  done,  long  ago.  His 
hilarity  was  contagious. 

"Davey.”  I finally  was  able  to  whis- 
per to  my  fellow  editor,  "I  am  one  of 
them,"  pointing  across  the  river. 
"Not  one  of  them,"  pointing  10  the 
young  men  from  the  border  patrol. 

That  was  a few  years  back  and  just 
the  other  day  I again  felt  like  the  ones 
across  the  river,  when  ! read  an  appeal 
from  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
of  El.  Salvador.  It  was  in  behalf  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Salvadorans 
who  had  journeyed  to  the  United  StaLes 
to  try  to  earn  a living  — exactly  the 
reason  my  father,  Harry,  had  come  to 
this  country  from  Canada. 

They  are  here  without  legal  papers, 
as  my  father  and  I had  been.  Under  the 
new  immigration  bill  they  will  have  to 
get  out  Instead  of  being  able  to  send 
money  home,  they  will  probably  wind 
up  in  some  Salvadoran  village  waiting 
for  American  aid  handouts. 

The  new  immigration  bill  generally 
makes  sense.  It  grants  amnesty  to 
Lhose  illegals  who  can  prove  they  en- 
tered the  U.S.  before  Jan.  1,  1982,  and 
have  lived  here  continuously  since 
then,  and  it  provides  quotas  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  words  of  its  supporters,  it 
closes  the  back  door  of  illegal  immi- 
gration to  keep  open  the  legal  front 
door. 

There  are  exceptions  for  illegal  im- 
migrants who  claim  political  refugee 
status  — including  some  anti-Govem- 
ment  Salvadorans  who  cite  fear  of 
terrorism.  But  it  does  not  exempt 
most  Salvadorans  in  the  United 


Harry, 
his  son  — 
and  the 
Salvadorans. 


States,  who  fled  their  embattled  coun- 
try in  economic  desperation. 

I thought  of  Harry  again;  no  laugh- 
■ ter  this  time-  He  left  Russia  in  the  o^rly 
years  of  the  century  because  he  de- 
tested czarist  despotism.  He  went  to 
Canada.  He  was  a bookish  outdoors- 
man  and  became  a farmer,  a layer  of 
track  and  finally  and  most  happily,  a 
fur  trader  in  the  north  country. 

But  Harry  somehow  could  not 
make  a living  in  Canada.  So  he  moved 
the  wife  he  had  sweet-talked  into  join- 
ing him  in  Canada,  five  daughters 
and  me  to  the  United  States.  People 
did  that  a lot  those  days,  moved  to 
where  the  work  was. 

Harry  died  when  I was  13.  Five  years 
later,  I discovered  that  he  had  never 
become  an  American  citizen.  So  I was 
not  one  either.  And  when  The  Authori- 
ties found  out  that  I could  not  tell  them 
precisely  what  train  I had  taken  to  the 
United  States  when  1 was  4 years  old, 
they  told  me  I was  here  illegally. 

They  gave  me  an  alien  registration 
card,  however,  and  allowed  me  to 
stay.  To  become  an  American  citizen 
I had  to  recross  the  border,  many 
years  later,  get  papers  at  a U.S.  con- 
sulate and  officially  enter  the  country 
where  1 had  lived  for  most  of  my  life. 

I am  sure  that  the  reason  Harry 
never  became  an  American  citizen  is 
that  he  had  a problem  answering 
those  pesky  questions  about  entry  de- 
tails in  the  application  form. 

Most  of  the  millions  of  immigrants 
who  helped  build  the  country  also 
came  here  to  earn  bread  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  They  called  it 
the  Golden  Land,  not  because  they 
thought  they  could  sweep  up  riches  but 
because  they  knew  they  could  work 
and  earn.  They  were  often  weary  with 
labor  and  worried  about  the  next  dol- 
lar. but  I never  once  heard  "Golden 
Land”  said  with  derision. 

Harry  deeply  loved  the  open  far 
country  of  Canada  and  he  would  have 
preferred  to  stay  there  as  a trader.  But 
if  he  had  to  give  it  up  and  take  a job  he 
baled  in  New  York  to  support  his 
family  he  did,  and  blessed  this  land  for 
the  chance.  He  blessed  it  even  in  the 
months  after  he  fell  off  his  house  paint- 
er's scaffold,  the  bad  lingering  months 
before  his  death.  There  was  no  czar 
and  no  Cossacks  and  no  Communists, 
and  a man  could  make  a living. 

President  Reagan  has  turned  down 
Mr.  Duarte's  appeal.  Sometimes  the 
benefits  of  being  an  American  ally 
are  hard  to  discern. 

So  if  Harry  was  a Salvadoran  he* 
might  be  getting  ready  to  be  thrown 
put  and  that  could  have  gone  for  me 
too.  Of  course  they  would  have  had  to 
catch  us  first. 

The  country  is  no  longer  the  Goklen 
Land  far  all  seeking  work.  But  Con- 
gress at  least  can  make  exceptions  for 
economic  refugees,  those  who  flee  war 
to  make  a living.  Some  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  in  Washington 
may  be  Harry’s  boys  too.  LI 
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The  Myth  of  a Post-Industrial  Economy  The 


By  STEPHENS.  COHEN 
and  JOHN  ZYSMAN 


IN  THE  1960's,  when  Americans 
still  looked  to  the  future  with  un- 
bounded optimism,  analysts  such 
as  Daniel  Bell  and,  later  on,  popular- 
ize rs  such  as  Alvin  Toffler,  confi- 
dently predicted  an  imminent  and 
historic  transition  from  a dirty  and 
dank  industrial  era  to  a lean,  clean  in- 
formation age  — the  post-industrial 
economy.  Today,  that  vision  has  be- 
come the  accepted  wisdom  that 
guides  policy.  But  it  Is  guiding  policy 
the  wrong  way. 

The  fact  is,  manufacturing  matters 
mightily  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  United  States  and  to  our  ability  to 
sustain  an  open  society.  If  we  want  to 
y on  top  — or  even  high  up  — we 
cannot  shift  out  of  manufacturing  and 
into  a service-based  post-industrial 
economy. 

We  must  reorganize  production,  not 
abandon  it;  automate,  not  emigrate. 
The  difference  is  decisive  for  both 
American  companies  and  society. 
Companies  will  not  long  be  able  to 
control  what  they  cannot  produce 
competitively.  Society  cannot  lose 
mastery  and  control  of  manufactur- 
ing and  expect  to  develop  the  high- 
wage  service  jobs  that  define  post-in- 
dustrialism. 

The  reason  is  clear  and  simple,  in- 
volving what  we  call  direct  linkages: 
A substantial  core  of  service  employ- 
ment is  lightly  tied  to  manufacturing. 
It  is  a complement,  not  a substitute  or 
successor,  to  manufacturing.  Lose 
manufacturing  and  we  will  lose  — not 
develop  — high-wage  service  jobs. 


written  off. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  put 
it  clearly  in  a study  of  competitive- 
ness: “A  strong  manufacturing  sec- 
tor is  not  a reouisite  for  a prosperous 
economy."  Forbes  Magazine  advises 
that  “instead  of  ringing  in  the  decline 
of  our  economic  power,  a service- 
driven  economy  signals  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  of  developmen t." 

President  Reagan  made  the  same 
point  in  explaining  away  what  many 
take  to  be  the  troubling  performance 
of  American  industry:  "The  move 
from  an  industrial  society  toward  a 
'post-industrial’  service  economy  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  changes  to 
affect  the  developed  world  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  The  progres- 
sion of  an  economy  such  as  Amer- 
ica’s from  agriculture  to  manufactur- 
ing to  services  is  a natural  change." 

This  view  of  economic  history  as  a 
process  of  shifting  from  sector  to  sec- 


tor in  order  to  shift  to  higher  and 
higher  levels  of  productivity  is  famil- 
iar and  reassuring.  But  It  is  also  mis- 
leading. It  leads  us  to  confuse  two 
separate  transitions:  a shift  out  of 
agricultural  production  (something 
parallel  to  curtailing  manufacturing 
or  taking  it  offshore)  and  a shift  of 
labor  out  of  agricultural  production 
(the  equivalent  of  increasing  labor 
productivity  through  automation). 
Only,  in  agriculture,  the  first  never 
occurred.  American  agricultural  pro- 
duction did  not  go  offshore  or  shrivel 
up.  It  was  automated. 


THE  conventional  figure  for  agri- 
cultural employment  in  the 
United  States  is  about  three  mil- 
lion. But  the  conventional  employ- 
ment categories  are  seriously  flawed, 
presenting  a grossly  distorted  picture 
of  reality.  To  arrive  at  a figure  of 
three  million  for  agricultural  employ- 
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In  such  countries  as  Japan,  France, 
Sweden,  West  Germany  and  Brazil, 
this  view  guides  national  policy  and 
corporate  strategy.  But  in  America, 
the  dominant  view  in  academic.  Gov- 
ernment and  corporate  thinking  is 
different  It  celebrates  the  advent  of 
the  post-industrial  economy  and  pre- 
pares lists  of  sunset  industries  to  be 


ment  the  Government  uses  a system 
that,  to  tabulate  industrial  employ- 
ment, would  count  only  people  in  the 
factory. 

Crop  dusters  are  service  workers. 
But  if  there  were  no  domestic  agricul- 
tural production,  there  would  be  no 
crop  dusters;  no  large  animal  vets  ei- 
ther. These  service  jobs  are  "tightly 
linked"  to  agricultural  production. 
Similarly,  the  winery  must  be  near 
the  vineyard,  the  ketc&p  factory 
near  the  tomato  patch,  if  you  try  to 
calculate  agricultural  employment  to 
include  such  tightly  linked  jobs,  num- 
bers more  like  six  or  eight  million 
provide  a better  estimate  of  the  over- 
all impact 

Similar  tight  linkages  tie  service 
jobs  to  industrial  production,  but  on 
an  employment  base  of  21  million 
rather  than  three  million.  Not  very 
long  ago,  it  took  about  $50  million  to 
develop  electromechanical  central 
switches  for  the  telephone  system, 
and  about  2,000  workers  to  produce 
them.  Now  It  lakes  about  90  workers 
to  produce  the  new  digital  switches, 
but  about  $1.5  billion  to  develop  ona, 
Most  of  that  development  money  goes 
to  employ  systems  engineers  and  pro- 
grammers; many  of  them  count  as 
service  workers. 

Some  25  percent  of  G.N.P.  consists 
of  services  purchased  by  American 
manufacturers.  Lose  manufacturing 
and  we  would  lose  not  just  millions  of 
direct  production  jobs  but  also  a good 
hunk  of  those  service  jobs.  Because 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United 
States  is  at  stake,  the  post-industrial- 
economy  view  is  a radical  and  terri- 
bly risky  policy  guide. 


Stephen  S.  Cohen  and  John  Zysman, 
directors  of  the  Berkeley  Roundtable 
on  the  International  Economy,  are  co- 
authors of  “ Manufacturing  Matters.  ” 
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Of  course,  things  have  changed. 
Production  work  has  changed.  People 
go  home  cleaner;  more  and  more  of 
them  leave  offices  rather  than  facto- 
ries. Service  activities  have  prolifer- 
ated. The  division  of  labor  has  be- 
come infinitely  more  elaborate.  But 
the  key  generator  of  wealth  for  this 
vastly  expanded  and  differentiated 
division  of  labor  remains,  mastery 
and  control  of  production.  We  are  not 
experiencing  a transition  to  a post-in- 
dustrial society,  but  from  one  kind  of 
industrial  society  to  another.  ■ 


Giving  the  Service  Economy  a Bum  Rap 


By  RONALD  K.  SHELP 


IN  the  last  10  years  or  so,  the  service 
economy  has  earned  such  a bad 
name  that  its  apologists  have  re- 
sorted to  a series  of  synonyms  to  de- 
scribe it,  including  “information" 
economy,  "knowledge"  economy,  and 
most  recently,  "new"  economy. 

The  service  economy  has  fallen 
from  grace  as  Americans  have  come 
to  equate  it  with  the  decline  of  manu- 
facturing, lower  wages  and  a shrink- 
ing middle  class,  low-skill,  low-tech 
economic  activity  like  hamburger 
flipping  and  a host  of  other  ills,  rang- 
ing from  big  government  to  produc- 
tivity declines. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  want 
to  be  associated  -■  :li  these  evils,  in- 
cluding me.  But  this  characterization 
strikes  me  as  exaggerated  and  un- 
fair. A service  economy  may  not  be 
nirvana,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the 
hamburger-flipping  hell  that  some 
envision  for  the  1990’s. 

First,  some  definitions.  A service 
economy  is  one  where  more  than  half 
the  work  force  is  employed  in  the 
service  industries.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Figure  is  75  percent  In 
addition,  services  provide  69  percent 
of  gross  national  product  and  about  25 
percent  of  exports. 

Has  the  service  economy  grown  at 
the  expense  of  manufacturing?  Serv- 


Ronald  K.  Shelp,  who  writes  fre- 
quently on  services,  is  completing  a 
book  entitled  "The  Secret  to  Under- 
standing a New  Economy ." 


ices  have  expanded  at  a time  when 
manufacturing  has  been  battered  by 
an  overvalued  dollar.  Manufacturing 
employment  after  growing  by  1 per- 
cent a year  between  I960  and  1981.  de- 
clined by  2.6  million  jobs  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  years  1981  to  1986  also 
coincided  with  an  explosion  In  service 
jobs  — some  10.4  million.  This  has  led 
some  to  conclude  that  the  growth  of 
services  came  about  because  of 
manufacturing's  decline.  In  other 
words,  services  grew  because  people 
switched  to  service  work  when  they 
lost  manufacturing  jobs. 

There  are  problems  with  this  logic. 

First,  the  recent  growth  in  service 
jobs  continues  a trend  that  began  long 
ago.  During  the  same  1960  to  1981 
period  that  manufacturing  jobs  grew 
1 percent  annually,  service  employ- 
ment grew  3.2  percent  a year,  with  17 
million  jobs  created  in  the  1970’s 
alone  (out  of  a total  of  19  million). 

Service  jobs  are  not  simply  a sub- 
stitute for  lost  manufacturing  jobs. 
Rather,  the  way  manufacturing  and 
other  companies  have  responded  to 
international  competition  and  techno- 
logical change  has  spurred  service 
job  creation.  For  example,  restruc- 
turing has  increased  demand  for  a 
host  of  services  — investment  bank- 
ing, legal,  accounting.  Downsizing 
has  led  to  contracting  outside  for 
services.  While  these  changes 
spurred  the  growth  of  many  services, 
it  hurt  others  who  lost  business  when 
their  clients  fell  on  hard  times. 

Second,  until  very  recently,  manu- 
facturing had  not  really  declined. 
Even  with  the  overvalued  dollar. 


manufacturing  accounted  for  21.7 
percent  of  G.N.P.  in  1986,  versus  21.4 
percent  in  1950.  Between  1962  and 
1982,  according  to  a New  York  Stock 
Exchange  study,  American  manufac- 
turing’s share  of  world  trade  held 
relatively  constant  at  about  14  per- 
cent. Only  with  the  1982  recession  and 
the  continuing  dollar  problem  did  the 
share  begin  to  deteriorate. 


WHAT  about  low  service-sec- 
tor  wages  and  the  decline  of 
the  middle  class?  The  wide- 
spread notion  that  service  jobs  are 
low-skilled  and  poorly  paid  was  taken 
a step  further  recently  by  ProL  Barry 
Bluestone  and  Prof.  Bennett  Harri- 
son, who  argue  that  the  loss  of  higher- 
paid  manufacturing  jobs  has  lowered 
average  wage  levels  to  the  point  that 
the  middle  class  is  shrinking. 

This  view  has  been  challenged  by 
numerous  experts,  including  Janet 
Norwood,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Addition- 
ally, we  know  that  the  fastest  job 
growth  is  in  higher-paying  service  in- 
dustries, and  that  the  lower-paying 
consumer-service  jobs  constitute 
only  about  10  percent  of  service  ac- 
tivity. We  also  know  that  manufactur- 
ing is  not  the  main  determinant  of 
middle  class  income,  since  the  per- 
centage of  workers  employed  in 
manufacturing  has  held  at  less  than 
30  percent  for  many  years.  Further, 
since  we  crossed  the  threshold  to  a 
service  economy  47  years  ago,  we 
have  had  rising  income  levels  and  a 
growing  middle  class.' 

Unfortunately,  this  analysis  pro- 


vides cold  comfort  for  the  displaded 
manufacturing  worker  who  is  forced 
to  take  a lower-paying  service  job. 
• But  these  workers  take  such  jobs  be- 
cause they  lack  the  training  for  high- 
er-paid jobs,  not  because  low-paying 
occupations  are  dominant  in' a serv- 
ice economy. 

The  final  set  of  ills  identified  with  a 
service  economy  — low-tech  activity, 
productivity  declines  — relates  to  the 
wage  issue.  Just  as  the  majority  of 
service  jobs  in  our  economy  are 
highly  skilled,  economic  activity  is 
dominated  by  knowledge-intensive, 
technologically  sophisticated  indus- 
tries. Studies  suggesting  that  service 
activities  drag  down  overall  produc- 
tivity growth  can  be  counterbalanced 
by  others  showing  service  produc- 
tivity gains  outstripping  those  in  the 
goods-producing  industries.  This  con- 
flicting data  is  explained  by  the  ac- 
knowledged difficulties  of  measuring 
the  intangible  output  of  services  ver- 
sus the  tangible  goods  of  industry. 

Can  an  economy  dependent  only  on 
services  survive?  It  cannot.  Of 
course,  manufacturing  matters  — but 
the  reverse  is  .tree  as  well.  Where 
would  the  computer  industry  be  with- 
out software  (a  service  industry)? 

A service  economy  is  a balanced 
one  where  all  sectors  — agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  services  — are  vi- 
able even  though  the  great  majority 
of  people  may  work  in  one  area. 
Recognizing  this  may  begin  to  re- 
store the  honor  of  this  wanton 
woman,  the  service  economy,  and 
allow  her  admirers  to  come  out  of 
hiding.  * ■’ 


The  Risks  of  Speculating  on  Dreams 


By  JOHN  C.  BOLAND 


Their  fans  call  them  the  companies 
of  tomorrow  — the  next  Syntex  or 
Xerox.  Detractors  call  them  puff 
stocks  — companies  with  billowing 
market  valuations,  but  minimal 
sales,  earnings  or  equity.  What  these 
companies  have,  usually,  is  a story 
about  a marvelous  product  that 
promises  to  bring  an  explosion  in 
earnings. 

Within  the  last  year,  investors  have 
chased  companies  offering  wonder 
drugs  for  AIDS,  wrinkle-erasing  skin 
creams,  a revolution  in  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  wristwatch  beep- 
ers, new  video-display  panel  tech- 
nology and  a host  of  other  promises. 
Reality  has  seldom  matched  the 
buyers’  dreams.  And  as  stories  have 
run  out  of  listeners,  share  prices  have 
crumbled,  among  them: 

Viratek  Inc.,  controlled  by  ICN 
Pharmaceuticals  Inc,  had  a market 
value  in  1986  of  $778  million,  as  the 
Stock  soared  from  under  $10  to  $98.50. 
But  after  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration look  a negative  view  of  Vira- 
tek’s  Ribavirin  treatment  for  AIDS, 
the  company's  shares  tumbled.  Last 
week  they  hit  $16.50. 

q Few  stocks  were  hotter  )ast  year 
than  the  "Blech  stocks-"  David  and 
Isaac  Blech,  two  New  York  entrepre- 
neurs, were  involved  in  promoting 
such  companies  as  Cambridge  Bios- 
cience, D.N.A.  Plant  Technology, 
Lasertechnics,  Nova  Pharmaceutical 
and  the  Vista  Organization,  a movie 


company.  Units  combining  Vista 
common  stock  and  warrants  shot  to 
$100  from  $13.50.  Last  week,  after 
Vista  released  several  disappointing 
films,  the  units  were  around  $21. 
Nova  Pharmaceutical,  a research 
concern  with  negligible  revenue,  had 
a market  value  of  about  $500  million 
when  its  stock  peaked  at  $24.25.  Last 
week,  the  shares  were  selling  at 
around  $12.50. 

O International  Mobile  Machines 
Inc.,  which  is  developing  a wireless 
portable  telephone,  climbed  above 
$20,  giving  it  a market  value  in  1986  of 
$200  million  even  though  it  had  less 
than  $1  million  in  revenue.  The  stock 
has  since  fallen  to  about  $1 1.50. 

“I  don’t  get  involved  .with  these 
story  stocks,"  said  Douglas  R. 
Bevers,  a vice  president  with  Janney 
Montgomery  Scott  in  Valley  Forge. 
Pa.  “They  all  look  good,  but  nobody 
knows  when  to  get  out.  People  buy 
these  things  over  and  over,  knowing 
they're  going  to  get  creamed." 

Still,  these  stocks  have  their  de-. 
fenders  — especially  among  their  un- 
derwriters. "The  biggest  money  is 
made  when  the  biggest  risk  is  taken," 
said  J.  Morton  Davis,  chairman  of 
D.H.  Blair  & Company.  Mr.  Davis's 
Firm  is  active  in  high-flying  small 
companies.  Blair  floated  a major  fi- 
nancing last  year  for  (he  Vista  Organ- 
ization and  underwrote  Viratek  at  its 
initial  public  offering  several  years 
ago. 

Recently.  Blair  recommended  the 
A.T.&E.  Corporation,  which  is  devel- 
oping a wristwatch  paging  system. 


Between  January  and  April, 
A-T.&E.’s  shares  rocketed  to  $31,875, 
from  $8.  At  its  high  price,  the  com- 
pany had  a market  value  of  $290  miV- 
non,  compared  with  1986  sales  of  less 
than  $1  million.  Late  last  month,  D.H. 
Blair  — itself  the  owner  of  about 
300.000  A.T.&E.  shares  — declared  in 
a advertisement  that  A.TAE.  offered 
"the  potential  for  the  most  exciting 
capital  appreciation  of  any  situation 
we  have  ever  recommended." 

In  a research  report,  Evelyn  Gel- 
ler,  a Blair  analyst,  projects  revenue 
for  the  young  company  of  $1.3  billion 
by  1992-93  and  earnings  per  share  of 
$30.  Remarked  Mr.  Davis,  "The  thing 
could  trade  anywhere  — up  to  30 
times  earnings.  So  you're  talking 
about  $1,000  a share."  And,  Miss  Gel- 
ler  said.  "You  can't  put  a price  on  this 
— you  can't.  You  don’t  know  where 
it’s  going  to  go.  You’re  buying  a 
dream,  a dream  that’s  being  real- 
ized." 

The  A.T.&E.  dream,  in  any  case, 
has  faded  a bit  since  the  first  of  May. 
Last  week,  the  shares  sagged  to 
around  $24-  What  interests  some  on- , 
lookers  is  that  other  stocks  they  cofi- ' 
sider  inflated,  which  had  been  show- 
ing strength  last  month,  also  have 
fallen  back,  in  some  cases  sharply. 

Copytele  Inc.,  which  is  developing  a 
flat-panel  video  display  for  use  with 
computers  and  other  products, 
staged  a dazzling  run  in  March  and 
April  — ■ jumping  to  $21  from  about 
$10,  partly  on  rumors  of  an  imminent 
manufacturing  agreement  with  a 
major  Asian  television  maker.  To 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Government  asked  to  dismiss 
insider  trading  charges  again  si  three 
Wall  Street  professionals,  but  the  de- 
fendants’ lawyers  are  fighting  the  re- 
quest. The  strange  twist  in  the  insider 
trading  scandals  came  when  a Fed- 
eral judge  denied  a request  by  the 
Government  for  a two-month  delay  in 
the  trial  of  Timothy  L.  Tabor,  Robert 
M.  Freeman  and  Richard  B.  Wigton. 
The  Government  said  it  needed  more 
time  to  develop  its  case,  and,  when  it 
could  not  get  the  delay,  asked  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  indictments  so  K 
could  seek  new.  broader  indictments. 
The  defense  lawyers  are  expected  to 
ask  the  judge  to  either  order  an  im- 
mediate trial  or  dismiss  the  indict- 
ments "with  prejudice.*'  preventing 
the  Government  from  bringing  the 
same  charges  again.  The  develop- 
ment was  seen  as  the  first  major  set- 
back in  the  Wall  Street  investigation 
for  Rudolph  W Giuliani,  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Manhattan.  For  its 
part,  the  Government  ciaims  that  it 
has  so  much  information  that  it  needs 
time  to  develop  a wider  and  more 
comprehensive  case  against  the 
three  men. 

The  trade  gap  narrowed  in  March, 
to  $13.6  billion,  from  $15.:  billion  in 
February,  thanks  to  a surge  ir.  ex- 
ports. But  imports  also  jumped,  and 
most  economists  said  that  indicated 
that  the  United 
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States’  serious 
trade  problems 
remain.  They  ac- 
knowledge. how- 
ever, that  a con- 
tinued fall  in  the 
dollar  would  help 
the  situation, 
since  . it  would 
make  imports 
even  more  ex- 
pensive. and  exports  that  iruch 
cheaper  for  overseas  buyers.  Sepa- 
rately. a plan  approved  by  iht  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  would  give 
hlige  subsidies  to  American  farm  ex- 
ports in  1990  if  other  nations  do  not  re- 
duce or  eliminate. their  own  subsidy 
programs.  Pressure  is  building 
worldwide  for  an  end  to  farm  subsi- 
dies. which  aggravate  trade  tensions 

Producer  prices  spurted  sr^"- 
tenths  of  I percent  in  March,  ied  by- 
energy  prices  That  put  inflation  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.9  percent,  although 
few  economists  expect  it  to  maintain 
that  rate.  ..  Retail  sales  edged  up 
just  one-tenth  of  1 percent  in  April, 
mostly  because  of  increased  prices 
and  not  increased  volume.  . . . Busi- 
ness inventories  rose  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  March,  the  third  consecu- 
tive increase.  Sales  rose  eight-tenths 
of  1 percent,  and  that  helped  the  in- 
ventory-to-sales  ratio  fall  tc  L48. 
from  1.49.  ...  Industrial  production 
fell  four-tenths  of  1.  percent  in  April, 
the  biggest  drop  in  more  than  a year. 

Major  banks  raised  the  crime  rale 
ag.r.“.  ;c.  £ :'t  pc“.  *:r,u  Cre.rr.  iTs.rere--’ 
the  third  increase  ir  . ~z 

banks  said  their  bcrrr.*tlr.£  ztsSs 
have  been  increased  as  the  Fed  tight- 
ens. The  rise  in  the  prime  reflects  — 
and  is  expected  to  feed  — Ihe  generai 
upward  trend  of  interest  rates. 

Stocks  and  bonds  fell  on  the  eco- 
nomic news.  The  Dow  Jones  indus- 
trial average  had  been  trading  in  a 
narrow  range  most  of  the  week,  al- 
though the  market  as  a whole  was 
down,  but  the  Dow  fell  52.97  points  on 
Friday  on  the  slew  of  economic  news. 
It  ended  the  week  down  4978.  at 
2,272.52.  Bond  prices  continued  to 
softer,  on  economic  pessimism 

Burlington  fought  back  against  a 
takeover  offer  from  Asher  B.  Edei- 
man  and  Dominion  textile  by  offer- 
ing to  buy  up  to  eight  uiiilicr.  of  its 


own  shares  at  sack.  e.dcir  - 
had  offered  So7  a shr --  fc*  ail  ai  u. 
company's  shares,  but  iatt  m jhe 
week  he  increased  the  bid  10  i72  Bu.  - 
lington  said  it  wcuid  oiie*  fiiia.Kiai  in- 
formation to  any  third-party  bidders 
including  a maiK«gemzTu  p.-  oup. 

The  Senate  appr._-  ?d  » • 3 biiiic;  »r 
aid  for  the  F.5.L-i-”..  ?mG  *.rtc  --- 
package  new  gess  'o  a cor.  I:  : ' 
with  the  House,  which  iiis  ape-." 

$5  billion  in  aid.  The S:r.r.t:  - ij'  : ■ 
' the  bill  curbs  k?  “'rr 

a year,  including  Slntilsd-r. 
banks  and  aectuitifi?  p5ruc" wriiir 


Allegis  fought  tc  avoid  a tnk:-: 
of  its  United  Airlines  suosidisr. 
viiing  an  investment  from  Bc^.-.g 
Boeing  will  provide  United  with  -■ 
million  ir»  financing  and  LY.hed  v-ili 
buy  $2.i  billion  in  pinnes  fro—.  Bceir^. 
The  deal  wouiri  give  Boeing  is  much 
as  17  percent  of  Alisgis  oui 

bars  Boeing  ‘roir  "coking  ? ‘ck:--: 
bid.  United  has  recently  becon*  c * a:  . 
prospect,  with  itc  T*.'-L-  — maybe 
others  — seeking  V?  tv;-  the  airline 

A shake-up  a*  ?.■:>>"-  V '?^ody  =as 
engineered  cy  C-cr-.re;  c.\:. : :.nc 


yea rs.  will  is  : S 

CathcarL  a Mtero-:  »r.d 

s longtime  G.E.  #rec”-  "kid • ■ s 
president  Johr-  *r.  “re*  :.  a'-s-  re- 
signing ir*  Ct’TTiO'-'i  3":  .-.  I.  • ■■."‘J. 

control  oysr  Kidder 


Bank  America’s  pres.urr.*  resigned. 
Thomas  A.  Cooper  apparently  had 
differences  with  Beni-- Ar.-n; j # 
chan  man,  A.  W •.  iausci..  3.  — 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  responsibilities  had 
been  transferred  elsewh sre. 

rirsi  luiTnist'  osner  jt:  t< 
geles  is  discussing  - merger  ’."uh 
Allied  Bancsharss  of  Houston  mat 
would  make  First  Interstate  a bigger 
fores  ir-  h.-'ki-;*. 

T-.r-r*’-'-'  ~'r 

'n  9. 

that  wwk?  SsS-S’  -i 

ffsw  niciis  In  hdinc  heaUh-cars  o:rv- 
iers.  Baxter  already  5c  the  ‘crgi.q 
hospital  supply  co?npc  r.y. 

Miscellanea.  Aid  in  biack  African 
nations  and  clearing  way  for  free- 
trade  taiks  ace  likely  :.e  be  the  major 
items  at  the  June  summit  meeting  of 
major  industrial  countries.  Con- 
gress is  considering  requiring  mail- 
order companies  to  coliect  sates  tax 
on  oui-of-siate  purchases.  . A.7.&  i 
plans  an  average  pc -rent  cut  ir. 
long-distance,  raus.  . Chrysie-.’  is 
turning  its  part?  ft amife-c airing  ur.ii 
into  ?.  wholly  subsidiarer  calico 
Acuslar.  ---  iSaSCC  fcTTi?.‘iy  jus 
pended  Its  3teck  dividend. 
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date,  the  Long  Island-based  company 
has  made  no  such  agreement  and  has 
no  sales.  The  stock  last  week  was 
back  down  to  around  $13.50. 

At  its  peak,  Copytele  carried  a mar- 
ket valuation  of  $185  million,  as  bulls 
estimated  that  the  company  might  be 
worth  $1  billion  if  its  technology  pro- 
cess revolutionizes  the  video  display, 
industry.  Bears  such  as  Michael  Mur- 
phy, editor  of  the  Overpriced  Stock 
Service  newsletter,  believe  stock 
is  still  overpriced,  arguing  that  other 
technological  developments  have 
passed  Copytele  by.  V 

Likewise,  Carrington  Labs  Inc-, 
with  about  $2  million  in  sales,  surged 
this  year  from  the  low  teens  to  $33,  on 
hopes  that  Its  experimental  drug  Car- 
' risyn  can  reduce  symptoms  in  pa- 
tients with  advanced  cases  of  AIDS. 
While  the  value  of  a successful  drug 
could  be  enormous,  the  market  was 
already  pricing  tiny  Carrington  at 
more  than  $170  million.  Last  week, 
the  stock  had  backed  off  to  about*$27. 

But  story  stocks  can  be  dangercts  ; 
for  bears  as  wen  as  bulls.-  For  exabj-4 
pie,  Sonex.  Research . Inc^,  which; 
claims  it  has  the  technology  to  hn-: 
prove  the  performance  of  internal 
combustion  engines,  booked  no  sales 
last  year..  Still,  its  stock  soared  from 
about  $4  to  $22,  giving  the  concern  a 
value  of  $U8  hlillion.  But  heavy  in- 
sider selling  and  doubts  about  the 
technology  helped  drive  the  stock 
back  below  S4.  A triumph  for  the 
bears?  Not  quite.  Last  week,  Sonex 
was  back  to  about  $12.  .0 


The  New  \ork  Stock  Exchange' 
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* becoming  more 

garden-minded  as  suburban  settle* 
mem  increases  around  the  larger 
towns.  The  space  available  for 
gardening  round  many  new,  two- 
family  houses  is  very  limited,  but 
people  want  some  greenery  in  the 
smallest  plot  at  the  margin  of  stone 
walls  Everyone  agrees  - there 
should  be  gardens  everywhere.  They 
can  be  large  or  small,  sophisticated 
or  casual,  ornamental  or  natural.  In 
fact,  we  need  have  no  preconceived 
notion  of  what  a garden  is,  except 
that  it  is  a place  outdoors  where  we 
become  more  aware  of  ourselves  as 
human  beings  and  of  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  real  world  of  green 
plants.  Because  plants  are  living 
things  they  remind  us  of  our  own 
vitality. 

A tiny  city  backyard  with  a single 
tree  for  shade  becomes  an  oasis  in 
what  would  otherwise  be  bare 
masonry.  Today  the  emphasis  is  on 
suburban  and  country  gardens  for 
family  use,  comfort,  pleasure  and 
recreation.  Such  gardens  are  de- 
signed not  so  much  for  the  display  of 
horticultural  skills,  as  for  providing  a 
quiet  retreat  away  from  the  world.  A 
small  paved  area  or  a lawn  - space 
permitting  - comfortable  furniture 
(folding  garden  chairs)  some  trees 
for  shade,  a few  shrubs,  hedges  for 
privacy  and  sufficient  flowering 
plants,  introduce  some  refreshing 
notes  of  colour.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments of  what  is  becoming  the  typic- 
al suburban  Israeli  garden.  A corner 
for  kitchen  herbs  in  a sunny  position 
is  an  additional  advantage. 

It  often  takes  no  more  than  a 
single  family  planting  a couple  of 
trees  for  shelter  or  fruit,  installing  a 
piece  of  hedge  for  privacy,  a few 
paving  stones  or  a lawn  for  outdoor 
sitting  - and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood follows  suit.  It  is'unfortunate 
that  these  same  people,  in  their 
enthusiasm  are  not  more  aware  that' 
their  initial  need  is  for  planning,  not 
planting.  With  advance  planning 
frustration  can  be  avoided  later. 
Even  so,  the  fact  is  that  anyone 


JERUSALEM  Symphony  Orchestra  IB  At  Ro- 
ttr  NortinRum,  conductor.  (Jerusalem,  Henry 
Crown  Hail,  May  13.)  Haydn:  Symphony  No. 
49  in  F manor;  Mozart:  Divertimento  No.  1 in  D 
Major  for  String,  K.  136;  Serenade  No.  12  in  C 
minor  for  2 Horns,  2 Oboes,  2 Clarinets  and  2 
Bassoons.  K.  388;  Haydn  Symphony  No.  164  in 
D Major. 

THIS  programme  marks  the  close  of 
the  JSO's  Red  Series  for  the  season, 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  report  that 
almost  everything  went  well.  Hie 
conductor  demonstrated  a particu- 
larly fine  grasp  of  the  classical  idiom 
and  was  able  to  lure  the  orchestra 
over  to  his  personal  vision  of  this 
musician,  not  always  an  easy  task. 
Even  the  string  section,  frequently 
the  squeakiest  wheel  on  the  JSO 
chariot,  was  well  lubricated  by  Nor- 
rington’s  soothing  balm,  and  they 
played  in  style,  in  step  and  - most 
important  - in  tune.  One  result  was 


planting  a garden  is  helping  to  create 
and  preserve  a more  comfortable 
and  healthful  environment  for  ail  of 


THE  ATTRACTIVE  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  have  finished  their 
unforgettable  performance.  The 
100,000  tulips  all  over  Jerusalem, 
together  with  the  numerous  daffo- 
dils, hyacinths,  ranunculi,  anemones 
and  crocuses  have  disappeared  from 
public  parks  and  private  gardens. 
The  10,000  Dutch  tulips  presented  to 
Kiryat  Shmona  this  year  to  beautify 
our  northern  border  region  have 
faded  and  their  dry  foliage  has  been 
removed  by  the  municipal  garden- 
ers. In  Haifa,  the  tulips  have  been 
exchanged  for  summer- blooming 
amaryllis.  • 

In  the  capital  too,  red  and  pink 
geraniums,  gazanias  in  orange  and 
yellow,  as  well  as  creeping,  pink  and 
purple  verbenas  are  filling  the  spaces 
left  by  the  bulbs  in  the  public  gar- 
dens. . \ ■■■'. 

EACH  YEAR  the  perennial  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  the  bulbs; 
returns.  Since  tens  of  thousands  of 
spring-flowering  bulbs  were  sold  and 
planted  this  season  in  private  gar- 
dens too,  we  shall  once  again  review 
some  hints  for  bulb  treatment  for 
amateur  gardeners  that  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  this  column. 

Remove  all  the  fadfed  flowers  from 
freesias  with  the  dried  leaves  and 


stems.  Leave  the  tittle  conns  in  the 
soil.  They -will  produce  more  foliage 
and  more  flowers  next  season.  When 
they  start  germinating  in  February, 
carefully  loosen  the  soil  around  them 
with  a hand  cultivator  or  a kitchen 
fork  and  give  them  a feeding  vrftb 
compost  or  some  other  organic  ferti- 
lizer. 

Ranunculi,  anemones,  muscari, 
crocuses  and  other  small  bulbs  may 
be  treated  like  freesias.  Daffodils 
and  narcissi  may  be  left  in  the  soil. 
Water  and  feed  regularly  &$  long  as 
parts  of  their  leaves  and  stems  re- 
main green.  Remove  the  leaves  and 
stems  only  when  they  became  com- 
pletely dry  and  stop  watering  and 
feeding.  Don't  forget  to  provide  a 
good  plant  food  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  reappear  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  water  them  during  rainless 
periods  in  spring. 

In  public  parks  of  London  .for 
instance,  daffodils  have  become 
naturalized  and  show  up  repeatedly 
year  after  year,  decorating  extensive 
lawn  surfaces.  They  multiply  by 
bulblets  underground  producing 
more  flowers  each  spring.  Your  gar- 
den, too,  can  benefit  from  this  gift  of 
nature.  We  seed  not  go  far  to  learn 
about  this  natural  wonder.  There  are 
many  places  in  Israel  where  wild 
narcissi  (protected  wild  flowers) 
have  been  growing  for  many  years. 
When  they  finish  flowering  and  their 
foliage  becomes  yellow  and  dry  in 
late  spring,  the  rains  stop  and  no- 


Convincing  close 


MUSIC 


that  the  first  two  works,  paired 
together  by  virture  of  their  differ- 
ences in  disposition,  tone,  colour 
and  style,  actually  contrasted  with 


each  other.  They  presented  twb  di- 
verse facets  of  elegant  classicism, 
smoothly  polished  on  the  surface, 
but  below  that  surface  lacking  none 
of  the  turmoil  which  was  the  heritage 
of  the  Sturm  und  Drang. 

The  Mozart  Serenade  created  an 
aural  impression  parallel  to  that  of 
glossy  photos  of  elegantly-dressed 
people  sipping  champagne  - dry, 
dean,  crisp,  effervescent  and,  in  the 
hands  of  such  fine  instrumentalists, 
tastefully  musical.  Whether  the  con- 
ductor’s presence  was  actually  re- 
quired (he  led  this  octet  seated  in 
front  of  the  ensemble)'  is  a moot 
point;  in  any  event  the  sound  . was. 


An  unusual  method  of  propagating 
hyacinths. 

body  waters  them,  but  they  can  still 
be  enjoyed  late  next  winter.  Natural, 
underground  propagation  will  al- 
ways be  a continuing  source  of  flow- 
ers. 

Tulips  should  be  removed  after 
their  foliage  has  dried.  In  Holland, 
Dutch  farmers  behead  their  myriads 
of  tulips  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
appear.  They  are  not  interested  in 
the  flowers,  but  in  the  bulbs.  After 
the  beheading  all  the  energy  goes 
into  the  bulb,  which  becomes  en- 
larged and  suitable  for  export.  We 
in  Israel  are  more  interested  in  the 
flowers,  and  since  the  blooming  dep- 
rives the  bulb  of  much  nourishing 
energy,  we  are  left  with  smaller, 
somewhat  degenerated  bulbs.  The 
tulip  bulbs  which  we  remove  from 
the  soil  will  always  be  smaller  than 
the  one  we  planted  last  October. 
Amateur  gardeners  should  know 
that  tulip  bulbs,  whether  removed 
from  the  soil  or  not,  will  bloom  next 
spring  with  much  smaller  flowers  (if 
at  all). 

HYACINTHS  MAY  be  left  in  the 
ground.  They  will  flower  nicety 
again  next  season  with  somewhat 
smaller  blooms.  Their  fragrance  and 
colour  will  be  the  same.  Here  is  an 
experiment  with  hyacinth  propaga- 
tion. You  will  need  a sharp  knife,  a 
cool,  dry  place  for  storage,  out  of  the 
range  of  sprinklers,  leisure  time  - 
and  patience. 

The  hyacinth  is  one  bulbous  plant 


right,  which  is  the  best  test. 

Hie  rest  of  the  orchestra  was  off- 
stage during  the  Serenade.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  they  do  back  there, 
but  when  they  returned  the  closing 
work  lurched  and  wheezed  for 
awhile  before  ignitingsmoothly.  The 
limited  endurance  of  the  JSO  has 
be£n  mentioned  previously  and 
here,  once  again,  the  conductor 
seemed  to  be  tugging  at  the  orches- 
tra rather  than  leading  it.  Record-j 
ings  and  other  performances  have 
accustomed  tills  reviewer  to  larger 
forces  and  more  majestic  readings  of 
this  work,  but  Norrington’s  quicker 
tempo  and  lighter  touch  are  prob- 
ably closer  to  Haydn’s  own  concep- 
tion. It  was  in  sum  a convincing 
closing  for  this  season's  Red  Series 
and  a fine  outing  for  the  orchestra. 

. . . DANIEL  ZIFF 


that  does  not  multiply  as  others  do  in 
the  home  garden.  It  does  better  with 
a little  outside  help  and,  while  I do 
not  recommend  home  propagation 
as  a substitute  for  buying  new  bulbs, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  times  when  it 
is  advisable  or  fun  to  grow  a few  of 
your  own. 

Lift  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  after 
their  foliage  turns  yellow.  Let  the 
roots  dry  for  two  or  three  days  and 
then  clean  the  bulbs  of  soil,  foliage 
and  roots,  and  turn  each  one  upside 
down  on  a cutting  board.  Then  make 
two  2 centimetre-deep,  criss- 
crossing incisions  in  the  basal  plate. 
As  many  as  four  incisions  may  be 
made,  but  two  are  usually  sufficient 
(see.  drawing).  Do  not  apply  too 
much  pressure  or  you  will  slit  the 
bulb  into  pieces.  Hie  time  to  prop- 
agate hyacinths  by  this  method  is 
now  - in  late  spring.  Allow  the 
incisions  to  heal  for  two  days;  then 
plant  in  a balcony  box  or  similar 
container  with  proper  drainage  filled 
with  good  garden  soil.  Set  the  bulbs 
upside  down  to  a depth  of  about 
10-12  cm.  and  leaving  3-4  cm.  be- 
tween bulbs.  Firm  each  bulb  gently 
into  the  soft  earth  to  eliminate  air 
pockets;  make  a slight  depression 
and  fill  with  water  so  that  the  soil 
settles  nicely  around  the  bulbs. 
Mulch  with  a 2-3  cm.  thick  Layer  of 
mulch  (grass  clippings,  pine  needles 
or  sawdust)  and  place  the  box  in  the 
shade.  In  September  or  early  Octo- 
ber lift  the  bulbs  carefully  with  a 
kitchen  fork.  Do  not  use  your  fin- 
gers, or  you  will  break  off  the  young 
hyacinth  bulblets  that  have  formed 
on  the  parent  bulb.  About  10-12 
such  bulblets  may  sprout  from  the 
flat  bottom  of  the  old  bulb.  They  will 
grow  well  and  make  progress  in  good 
soil.  The  first  normal-sized  flowers 
will  appear  within  three  or  four 
years.  In  other  words,  a container 
planted  with  four  hyacinth  bulbs 
could  provide  you  with  a harvest  of 
about  40-45  full-sized  bulbs  within 
four  years.  As  I said,  with  space, 
time  and  patience  - the  profit  will  be 
yours.  WALTER  FRA  NKL 

Young  musicians 
in  the  limelight 

TEL  AVIV.  - Young  Israeli  rausi-  . 
cians  will  share  the  limelight  during 
thre  forthcoming  fourth  Israel  ( 
Philharmonic  concerts  originally  de-  , 
sign  a ted  for  the  American  conductor 
James  Levine, 

The  soloists  will  be  the  17-year-old 
violinist  Shira  Ravin,  in  the  Mozart 
violin  concerto  No.  5 and  the  15- 
year-old  pianist  Ohad  Ben-Ari,  in 
Beethoven's  second  piano  concerto. 
Ze'ev  Dorman,  recently  appointed 
as  assistent  to  Zubin  Mehta,  will  lead  , 
the  orchestra  in  a Mozart  overture 
and  Dvorak’s  New  World  Sym-  i 
phony.  j 

Dorman,  40.  has  been  a bassoon- 
ist with  the  IPO  for  the  past  eighteen  I 
years. 
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The  hair  of  the  dpg 

Hll  FURS  FINS  & FEATHERS 


NOW  THAT  THE  warm  weather  is 
back,  a lot  of  people  have  asked  if 
they  should  clip  their  long-haired 
dog.  Most  of  them  seem  to  think  that 
by  doing  so  they  will  be  doing. the 
dog  a favour,  since  “it  will  be  cool- 
er." Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

Dogs,  unlike  ourselves  and  many 
other  mammals,  do  not  perspire  per- 
ceptibly on  their  bodies.  Their  cool- 
ing system  is  based  on  panting,  with 
heavy  salivation  and  a small  amount 
of  sweating  from  the  nose  and  foot 
pads.  Their  coats  of  heavy  for  are 
insulation  against  the  heat  . and  they 
need  them.  In  desen  experiments, 
Schmit-Nielsen,  a physiologist, 
j found  that  long-haired  dogs  that  had 
been  dipped,  and  naturally  short- 
haired  dogs,  lost  more  water,  de- 
veloped a higher  body  temperature 
and  had  faster  respiration  and  heart- 
beat than  did  the  ones  who  had  a 
heavy  coat. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there 
aren't  occasions  for  clipping.  Poo- 
dles, for  instance,  do  not  shed  their 
hair  as  do  double-coated  dogs  and 
have  to  be  clipped  lest  it  grow  roo 
< long.  But  even  here,  what  is  called 
the  “puppy  clip”  or  field  clip  is 
enough.  Just  a trim  and  general 
shaping.  Terriers  and  other  wire- 
coated  dogs  should  be  plucked,  not 
' clipped.  After  a warm  bath,  the 
loose  hair  is  gently  plucked  free.  Of 
course,  a long-coated  dog  has  to  be 
groomed  regularly  because  felted 
hair  can  cause  “hot  spots"  that  lead 
to  skin  eruptions  and  even  ulcera- 
tions. But  a good  weekly  brushing 
and  an  occasional  bath  will  take  care 
of  this,  as  long  as  the  animal  is  kept 
free  of  ticks  and  fleas. 

ANOTHER  QUESTION  that  has 
come  up  lately  is  the  use  of  pesticides 
in  a garden  where  dogs  and  cats  are 
living.  AU  I can  say  is,  be  very 
careful.  Even  herbicides  are  poiso- 
nous, and  many  dogs  have  died  from 
them , since  dogs  and  cats  also  nibble 
grass. 

A number  of  pets  have  been 
poisoned  recently  because  of  a popu- 
lar preparation  for  controlling  gar- 
den snails  and  slugs.  The  blackbirds 
and  others  eat  the  poisoned  snails, 
become  ill  or  die,  and  in  turn  are 
eaten  by  dogs  and  cats.  These  secon- 
dary poisonings  are  extremely  com- 
mon. If  possible,  one  should  avoid 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides 
where  there  are  animals  around. 

In  general,  one  has  to  be  careful  of 
poison  where  animals  are  con- 
cerned, just  as  one  must  when  there 
are  children  about  Cats  that  tike  to 
drink  water  from  the  toilet  bowl  - 
and  many  do  this  if  they  get  a chance' 


- get  poisoned  from  the  blue 
flushing-compound  that  many  peo- 
ple use. 

There  are  also  a number  of  com- 
mercial preparations  to  put  in  the 
water  to  keep  cut  flowers  fresh. 
These  are  highly  poisonous  and 
should  not  be  accessible  to  cats.  I 
have  yet  to  see  a cat  that  does  not 
prefer  the  water  from  a flower 
arrangement  to  fresh  water  in  its 
bowl.  Dogs  as  well  as  cats  I have 
noticed,  prefer  to  drink  from  my 
ornamental  pool  rather  than  from 
their  own  dish,  no  matter  how  green 
the  water. 

Roach  powders  and  baits,  ant- 
killers  and  tiie  like  are  also  very 
dangerous  and  if  you  use  them,  vour 
cat  or  dog  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
room  until  all  powder  or  bait  has 
been  removed.  One  should  caution 
here  that  countless  canaries,  budgies 
and  finches  are  killed  by  household 
insect  sprays  used  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  Birds  should  be  re- 
moved from  a room  before  these 
sprays  are  used  and  not  returned 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  aired. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  birds 
are  far  more  sensitive  to  inhaled 
poison  than  human  beings  or  other 
mammals.  That  is  why  miners  used 
to  keep  a canary  in  a tittle  cage  on 
their  hats.  The  canary  reacted  to 
poison  gas  long  before  the  man  was 
aware  of  it. 

Incidentally,  it  is  a mistake  to  keep 
birds  in  a room  where  people  reg- 
ularly smoke.  They  are  extremely 
prone  to  bronchial  inflammations, 
and  smoke  aggravates  these  diseases 
and  even  causes  them. 

AN  AQUARIUM  is  a different 
problem,  since  one  can’t  just  pick  it 
up  and  move  it.  The  best  thing  is  to 
cover  it  with  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  and  tape  it  in  place.  The 
paper  should  be  left  on  the  aquarium 
until  the  room  has  been  thoroughly 
aired  and  no  insecticide  remains  in 
the  air.  It  is  also  a good  idea  to  cover 
the  aquarium  when  dusting. 

Another  household  danger  to  pets 
is  sponge  robber  and  various  types  of 
pot  cleaners.  These  synthetic  mate- 
rials are  undigestibie  and  cause  se- 
vere intestinal  blockages  that  often 
require  surgery  and  may  be  fatal. 

Since  these  cleaning  implements 
often  smell  of  food,  puppies  love  to 
cbew  them.  A senior  animal  patho- 
logist from  the  Veterinary  Institute 
in  Beit  Dagan  told  me  that  after 
traffic  accidents  and  poisoning,  the 
most  common  cause  of  puppy  death 
is  swallowing  undigestibie  synthe- 
tics. especially  foam  robber,  which 
also  expands  when  it  is  wet  in  the 
stomach.  D'VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
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BEN-GURION  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  NEGEV 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

CONVENES 
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Beer-Sheva,  May  18,  1987... The  17th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ben-Gurion  University 
of  the  Negev  convenes  here  today  with  participants 
from  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Israel,  South  Africa,  Switzerland,  and  the  U.S.A. 
During  a week  of  ceremonies  and  deliberations,  the  Board 
members  will  review  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year,  the  David  Ben-Gurion  Centennial  Year,  and 
will  begin  afresh  to  plan  for  the  coming  year. 


Robert  H..  Arrow 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors 


^ Ben-Gurion  University  of  the  Negev 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  17TH  ANNUAL 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  MEETING: 

Monday,  18  May,  1987 

Presentation  of  Honorary  Doctoral  Degrees  to: 

Abba  Kovner,  Israel 
Bertram  Lubner,  South  Africa 
Prof.  Moshe  Prywes,  Israel 
George  Shrut,  U.S.A. 

Guest  of  Honor:  Prof.  Amnon  Rubinstein 

Minister  of  Communications 

in  the  Lady  Sarah  Cohen  Auditorium,  New  Cultural  Center,  Beer-Sheva 

Wednesday,  20  May,  1987 
Dedication  of 

The  Philip  and  Bernice  Krupp  Natural  Sciences  Building 
Generously  donated  by  their  children  and  grandchildren 

Concert  performed  by  Amow  Family  Music  Scholarship  students,  Rubin 
Conservatoiy  of  Music 

Salute  Our  Benefactors  Ceremony 

during  which  the  following  dedications  will  take  place: 

The  Joseph  H.  Krupp  Chair  in  Cancer  Immunobiology 
Generously  endowed  by  his  sons:  Philip,  Frederick  and  William  Krupp, 
Boston,  MA 

Incumbent:  Prof.  Shraga  Segal 

The  Hoffer-Vickar  Chair  in  Psychiatry  — 

Unit  for  Orthomolecular  Research 

Generously  endowed  by  Ed  and  Marion  Vickar,  Winnipeg,  Canada 

Incumbent:  Prof.  Haim  Beimaker 

The  Sidney  Liswood  Chair  in  Health  Care  Management 
Generously  endowed  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  Toronto,  Canada 
Incumbent:  Prof.  Joseph  Pliskin 

The  Louis. Rasminsky  Fund  for  Social  and  u.  - 

Cultural  Integration  ^ 

Generously  endowed  by  his  friends  and  admirers.,  Ottawa, 

Thursday,  21  May,  1987 

Symposium  with  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  Nobel 

Unveiling  of  plaque  and  awarding  of  scrolls  toffifff 
New  Founders  of  Ben-Gurion  University  T Tf  ' 
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bbUNUMIC  NEWS 


LONDON  (Reuter).  - Across  the 
globe,  governments  are  selling  off 
state-held  business  interests  to  pri- 
vate investors. 

Turkey  and  the  Philippines  have 
jumped  on'  the  privatization  band- 
wagon. A Swedish  social  democrat 
government  is  shedding  state  assets. 
A socialist-led  Austrian  coalition 
would  like  to  do  so,  if  only  its  state 
conglomerates  were  not  so  deep  in 
the  red. 

The  sell-off  is  not  confined  to 
countries  like  Britain,  which  are  gov- 
erned by  such  avowed  right-wingers 
as  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch- 
er. a trailblazer  in  rhe  field. 

Reuter  correspondents  in  various 
nations  were  polled  on  government 
privatization  programmes.  They 
also  questioned  sources  from 
brokerage  analysts  to  academics  for 
an  update  on  a process  that  is  chang- 
ing the  business  landscape  in  the 
1980s. 

Joseph  Bower,  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, said:  “It  seems  to  me  the 
trend  is  very  positive.  In  many  ways 
it  reflects  a rethinking  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  state." 

Even  among  believers  in  govern- 
ment intervention,  he  found  a feel- 
ing that  ownership  of  business  was 
inefficient,  wasteful  and  a “very 
complicated  way  of  expressing  the 
needs  of  the  state.” 

Bower  said  the  trend  showed  a 
“greater  sophistication  of  many  gov- 
ernments. It's  a swing  back  from  the 
political  left.” 

Canada  now  has  a minister  of  state 
for  privatization  - Barbara 
McDougall.  “Can  governments  do 
everything,  and  should  governments 
do  everything?”  she  "asks.  “The 
answer  is  no ...” 

Allen  Sinai,  chief  economist  at 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  invest- 
ment banking  arm  c*f  American  Ex- 
press. saw  “a  trend  sweeping  the 
world.  It  does  make  sense  to  me. 
Incentives  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  should  produce  better  re- 
sults.” 

That  is  an  argument  deployed  by 
leaders  like  Thatcher  in  Britian  and 
French  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chir- 
ac. who  is  selling  off  65  state  firms. 

Some  on  Chirac's  list,  like  Paribas 
Bank  Group,  were  taken  over  as 
recently  as  1981  by  a Socialist  gov- 
ernment. but  others  were  national- 
ized by  Charles  De  Gaulle. 

Besides  the  argument -that  private 
enterprise  is  more  efficient,  a com- 
pelling reason  for  governments  to 
bail  out  is  that  sell-offs  raise  money - 
which  is  good  for  politicians  who 


A British  Airways  jet  prepares 
for  takeoff.  (Andre  Brutmann) 


want  to  cut  taxes,  or  dare  not  raise 
them  despite  yawning  deficits  on 
their  budgets. 

Even  in  the  U.S.,  the  global  bas- 
tion of  private  enterprise,  there  are 
some  items  left  for  the  state  to  sell 
or,  like  hospitals  and  government 
laundry,  to  contract  out. 

For  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  in 
October,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's privatization  plans  include 
selling  parts  of  the  Amtrak  national 
passenger  railway,  aiming  to  net 
some  $5  billion  to  help  reduce  a huge 
deficit. 

In  the  Philippines  President  Cora- 
zon  Aquino  has  listed  13  firms  for 
privatization,  hoping  that  proceeds 
will  alleviate  a foreign  debt  of  $28  b. 

Asia’s  economic  giant,  Japan,  is 
selling  state  holding  in  its  railways 
and  the  big  Nippon  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  (NTT)  to  ease  a huge 
state  debt. 

David  Gerstenhaber.  economist 
with  bankers  Morgan  Stanley  in 
Tokyo,  said:  “The  government  is 
desperately  short  on  rash . . . and  now 
there's  a high  risk  of  recession,  so  the 
fiscal  authorities  must  spend  money. 
They  can  issue  bonds  or  generate 
revenue  through  privatization." 

France's  privatizations  should  net 
the  equivalent  of  $50b,  over  five 


years,  of  which  the  government  says 
75  per  cent  will  go  to  cut  state  debt 
and  the  rest  on  public  works  like 
motorways.  Finance  Minister 
Edouard  Balladur  also  says  he  wants 
to  cut  taxes  in  1988  by  S3b. 

Thatcher  has  shaved  taxes  in  Bri- 
tain. Her  sell-offc  of  the  nation’s  gas 
and  telecommunications  monopo- 
lies. its  airline  and  firms  like  aeroen- 
gine builder  Rolls  Royce,  have  so  for 
netted  more  than  $20  b. 

The  worldwide  spate  of  state  sell- 
offs  has  coincided  since  the  early 
1980s  with  a boom  on  major  stock 
markets.  In  Britain,  France  and 
Japan,  die  new  issues  were  Lavishly 
advertised  and  - often  oversub- 
scribed - they  lured  millions  of  new- 
comers to  dabble  in  shares. 

Tokyo  housewives  scrambled  to 
buy  stakes  in  NTT,  an  issue  10  times 
oversubscribed. 

Napoleon  called  Britain  “a  nation 
of  shopkeepers."  Thatcher  envis- 
ages one  of  small  shareholders  - and 
share  ownership  has  trebled  since 
1983,  so  that  one  recent  survey 
found  that  one  in  every  six  Britons 
owns  a stake  in  business. 

It  has  trebled  in  France,  too,  fol- 
lowing the  sales  in  the  past  year  of 
Paribas  and  the  glass-making  firm  of 
Saint  Gobain. 

The  worry  among  some  politicians 
is,  what  happens  if  die  boom  ends 
and  share  values  around  the  world 
slide? 

"The  government  has  sucked  peo- 
ple in  [to  the  stock  market]  at  out- 
rageous multiples  and  if  it  corrects 
substantially,  then  you  have  effec- 
tively taxed  the  proletariat,”  said 
Morgan  Stanley's  David  Gerstenha- 
ber in  Tokyo. 

An  added  worry  for  British  inves- 
tors is  that  the  left-wing  Labour 
party  may  renationalize  if  it  wins 
June  11  elections. 

In  several  nations,  socialist  parties 
have  thwarted  or  slowed  privatiza- 
tion. Trade  unions  fear  that  new 
bosses,  answerable  to  shareholders, 
mil  shed  jobs.  In  Japan,  people  fear 
that  the  now-private  railway  will  cut 
lines  to  remote  areas. . 

West  Germany's  centre-right 
coalition  bad  to  trim  a list  of  priva- 
tization targets  from  100  to  12.  Social 
Democrat  critics  flung  at  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  the  taunt  used  against 
Thatcher  by  a former  British  Prime 
Minister,  the  late  Lord  Stockton  - 
"selling  off  the  family  silver." 

Opposition  has  slowed  privatiza- 
tion in  Canada.  Italy  and  Belgium. 
In  several  smaller  nations,  fears  are 
voiced  on  the  risk  of  foreigners  mov- 
ing in  or  of  private  monopolies. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

IRussian  soldier  gets 
regimental  leaders  to  fire  (7) 

5 Daily  fare  to  a house  in 
Westminster  (7) 

9 The  sort  of  knife  Guevara 
thrust  into  a comrade?  (7) 

1.0  Erred  badly  accommodating 
Edward  when  reduced  to  a 
buck  (3,4) 

11  Public  debtor  to  rise  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  (9) 

12  Lax  in  morals  perhaps,  but 
not  tight  (5) 

13  Quick,  escape  on  time  (5) 

15 Strike  big  game  (4,5) 

17  Rub  back  new  shine  and  old 
copper  will  be  (9) 

19  Famous  public  school  going 
back  to  500  (5) 

22  Prison  noise  when  handcuffs 
arc  rattled  (5) 


23  Very  poor  proposal  for  adding 
to  General  and  Water  levies 
(5-4) 

25  Not  the  honest  way  to  answer 
a falsehood,  so  take  it  easy! 
(3.4) 

26Sink  a team  led  by  its  twelfth 
man  (7) 

27  Manoeuvring  tanker  around 
the  East  is  again  captured  (7) 

28  Taken  on  once  the  proposal 
has  been  accepted  (7) 


DOWN 

1 Succeeded,  .but  not  at  the 
horse  trials  apparently  (4,3) 

2 Salmon  tells  bow  to  raise  a 
shiner  (7) 

3 Avoid  the  centre  of  Staverton 
(5) 

4 Look  out,  but  don’t  lose  time 
(4.5) 


5 It  sounds  like  Cora  used  to  get 
the  pip.  (5) 

6 Dealer  at  the  trade  centre?  (9) 

7 Measure  obtained  by  a single 
Labour  leader  (3,4) 

8The  piercing  sound  of  a 
. hundred  breaking  into  wild 
cheers  (7) 

14  The  governmental  advisory 
body  most  likely  to  leak?  (5,4) 

18  Lateral  share  offer  for  a small 
. consideration  (4-5) 

17  A shield  which  is  liable  to 
crumble?  (7) 

18  Object  in  payment  for  housing 
and  clothing  (7) 

20  Pulling  the  wool  over  one’s 
eyes  just  for  fun  (7) 

21  Those  who  angrily  go  in  off  it 
may  be  out  of  their  depths 
(4.3) 

23  Appropriate  birthday  greeting 
to  Education  minister?  (5) 

24  Find  fault  with  program  of 
French  blood-sucker  (5) 


Yesterday's  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1 Fill,  3 Latterly,  9 Eager, 
19  Sources,  11  Top,  13  Witticism,  14 
Carpet.  1C  Streak.  IS  Prostrate.  24 
Sad.  22  Leafage.  23  Eiber.  25  Treat- 
ing. 2£  Ogre.  DOWN:  1 Fleet.  2 Log. 
4 Assets.  S Tourist,  6 Receivers.  7 
Yashmak,  S Grow.  12  Parsonage,  14 
Capuiet,  15  Entrant.  17  Cavern,  19 
Ever,  21  Dirge.  24  Hag. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


1 Thoroughfares 
4 Neckband. 

9Ediuii 

IS  Conunoo  gastropod 

11  Stitched 

12  White-ant 

13  Bishopric 

14  Spoilt  child 

15  Border 

18  Serving  counter 
2*  Hallway 
21  Not  wild 

24  Utilising 

25  Domestic  employee 

26  Happenings 

27  Old  fashioned 


DOWN 

1 Healthy 

2 Ancient  missile 


3 Team 
5 Spotter 
8 Idling 

7 Mitigation  of  pain 
S Strike 
13  Undeviating 
15  Fidgety 

17  Husband  or  wife 

18  Animal 

19  Relaxed 

22  Separated 

23  Poke 
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Gov’ts  are  going  out  of  business 
as  privatization  trend  grows 
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This  summer’s  tourism  outlook  bt 


tens  in  Europe  after  the  disastrous  1986  season 

Americans  are  back, 

as  terror  fears  fade 


Visitors  at  the  Maritime  Museum  at  St.  Katherine’s  Wharf  in  Loudon 


Despite  Waldheim 


(David  Braimer) 


Israelis  return  to  Austria 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
TEL  AVIV.  - Israeli  tourism  to  Au- 
stria declined  last  year,  but  Austrian 
tourism  officials  say  Kurt  Wal- 
dheim's election  to  the  presidency 
was  not  the  primary  cause. 

“The  Waldheim  affair  was  only 
one  factor  hi  the  destine,  along  with 
Lbe  Chernobyl  disaster  and  the  threat 
of  terrorism,  which  of  course  deter- 
red tourists  from  all  over,"  Hannes 
Davoras,  of  the  Austrian  Tourism 
Ministry,  told  a press  conference  last 
week.  Davoras  was  part  of  a nine- 
member  delegation  visiting  Israel  to 
kick-off  Austria's  summer  tourism 


season. 

Three  thousand  fewer  Israelis 
travelled  to  Austria  in  15186  than  in 
1985,  but  the  more  significant  indica- 
tor of  the  drop  in  tourism  was  that  the 
number  of  overnight  stays  by  Israelis 
fell  from  about  230,000  in  1985  to 
176,000  last  year.  Davoras  estimated 


that  60  per  cent  of  aD  Israefis  who 
travel  to  Austria  were  either  born 
there  or  bad  some  family  tie  to  the 
country. 

The  tourism  officials  said  that  con- 
ditions had  improved  and  expressed 
the  hope  for  a 20  per  cent  increase  in 
Israeli  tourism  this  year.  Peter 
Boledt,  sales  manager  for  Austrian 
Airlines,  said  figures  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1987  showed  a 43  per  cent 
increase  in  traffic  on  the  airfine's  Tel 
Aviv- Vienna  route. 

Austrian  Airline's  Israel  manager, 
Eli  Messer,  added  that  Austria 
offered  Israelis  a convenient  base 
from  which  to  make  side  trips  to 
other  countries,  including  Hungary 
and  Yngoriavia. 

Austrian  Airlines  currently  oper- 
ates four  weekly  flights  to  Vienna. 
Messer  said,  but  {dans  to  add  a 
conecting  flight  to  Salzburg  once  a 
week,  starting  in  July. 


LONDON  (Reuter).  - American 
tourists  are  returning  to  Europe, 
shrugging  off  fears  of  terrorist 
attacks  and  nuclear  radiation.  Bui 
the  return  could  be  hampered  by  the 
weakness  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

According  to  the  tourism  officials 
across  the  continent,  the  weak  U.S. 
dollar  will  make  foreign  nips  more 
expensive  for  Americans  and  could 
stem  the  tourist  flow  back  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Last  year,  Europe,  like  Israel,  was 
considered  a high-risk  area  after  a 
series  of  bomb  attacks,  leading  to  an 
American  air  strike  against  Libya, 
and  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Caused 
nuclear  fallout  over  much  of  the 
continent. 

Most  countries  lost  around  a third 
of  their  American  tourist  trade,  with 
almost  a two-thirds  decline  in 
Greece,  considered  particularly  un- 
safe following  two  plane  hijackings 
starting  at  Athens  Airport. 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


But  after  an  intensive  campaign  to 
woo  back  the  Americans  the  rot  has 
been  stopped,  and  in  some  cases  the 
trend  reversed. 

In  Italy,  Enzo  Poli,  the  head  of  the 
travel  agents*  association,  Fiavet. 
points  to  encouraging  business  over 
the  Easter  holidays  and  says:  "If  this 
year  continues  in  the  same  way  as 
Easter  we  will  have  a boom.” 

After  the  15)85  hijacking  of  the 
Italian  liner  AchiJIe  Lauro,  in  which 
a U.S.  citizen  was  killed,  and  an 
Arab  guerrilla  attack  at  Rome  air- 
port the  same  year,  the  flow  of 
tourists  from  the  U.S.  is  still  below 
,1984  and  1985  levels. 

But  a representative  of  the  Hote- 
lier’s Federation,  back  from  a visit  to 
North  America,  speaks  of  “en- 
couraging impressions  regarding  the 
return  of  American  tourists.” 


Economic  news  dents  dollar 


The  dollar  declined  further  on 
Friday,  with  the  release  of  some 
far-from-reassuring  U.S.  economic 
data,  that  put  the  U.S.  currency  at  its 
weakest  levels  for  the  week. 

The  Producer  Price  Index  jumped 
a much  higher  than  expected  0-7  per 
cent  while  industrial  production  was 
down  0.4  per  cent  for  April.  Dollar 
interest  rates  rose  sharply  as  a result 
of  rapidly  escalating  inflationary  ex- 
pectations, with  major  banks  lifting 
.their  prime  rate  to  8 1/4  per  cent. 
Those  higher  rates,  combined  with 


expectations  for  a discount-rate  in- 
crease. served  to  support  the  dollar 
at  the  lower  levels. 

For  most  of  the  week,  the  U.S.  I 
currency  fluctuated  within  narrow 
trading  ranges,  as  the  market  await- 
ed Thursday's  key  U.S.  trade  data. 
The  $13.6  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit 
they  finally  got  was  an  improvement 
over  February's  $15.1  B.  deficit,  but 
in  the  line  with  expectations.  And 
the  market  is  far  from  convinced  that 
a turnaround  in  the  trade  situation  is 
likely  soon.  Overall  the  effect  of  the 
trade  news  was  muted. 


They  have  definately  returned  to 
Spain,  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before.  The  latest  figures  show  an 
increase  of  6.2  per  cent  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1987,  compared  with 


the  same  period  List  yeaf.  before 
Chernobyl  and  the  bomb  attacks. 

Neighbouring  Portugal  shares 
Spain's  hopes  of  a record  tourism 
vear,  although  Americans  are  slower 
In  finding  their  way  back  to  the 
Western  part  of  the  Iberian  Peninsu- 
la. officials  in  Lisbon  say. 

Greece  also  believes  that  restoring 
American  confidence  is  a long-term 
task.  The  National  Tourist  Orga- 
nization said  it  did  not  expect  a 
spectacular  increase  in  American 
visitors  this  vear.  "though  compared 
to  1986  the  improvement  will  be 
considerable." 

Britain  had  already  overcome  the 
effects  of  last  spring's  events  by  the 
end  of  the  vear.  figures  published  by 
the  British  Tourist  Authority  show. 
In  December  1986  the  number  of 
visiting  U.S.  citizens,  which  dropped 
by  almost  half  after  Chernobyl,  was 
10  per  cent  up  on  the  previous  year. 

Optimistic  forecasts  have  been 
confirmed  by  estimates  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1987.  including  the  Easter 
holiday  period.  "We  have  had  a 
tremendous  start..  . and  Easter  was 
very  busy,"  a spokeswoman  for  the 
Loudon  Tourist  Board  said. 

While  claiming  that  fears  of  ter- 
rorism or  the  long-term  effects  of 
Chernobyl  appear  to  have  faded,  she 
says  the  dwindling  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  remains  an  obstacle,  an 
opinion  shared  by  Dutch.  Danish 
and  Swiss  officials. 

Swiss  officials  said  tourism  would 
remain  stagnant  at  19S6  levels  this 
vear.  mainly  because  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  against  the  Swiss 
franc.  “The  dollar  exchange  rate  is 
not  good.”  one  Swiss  tourism  official 
says.  “However,  most  Americans 
come  to  Europe  in  the  summer,  so 
we  will  have  to  wait  and  see." 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  returning 
Americans  are  restorting  to  disguise 
to  counter  any  terrorist  threat. 
According  to  a tourist  official  in  the 
Belgian  port  of  Antwerp,  a number 
of  them  have  arrived  with  Canadian 
flags  stuck  on  their  baggage. 


TOE  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY  « 

OF  JERUSALEM  fa 

FACULTY  OF  LAW 
The  Lionel  Cohen  Lecture  Series 

* The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
taKes  pleasure  in  inviting'  you  to  a guest  lecture 
to  be  delivered  by 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


On  Monday  the  pound  sterling 
suffered  a wave  of  profit-taking  im- 
mediately after  the. official  elections 
announcement.  The  currency  traded  , 
as  low  as  $1,656,  but  it  gradually  i 
recovered  throughout  the  week, 
supported  by  higher  oil  prices  and  j 
opinion  polls  strongly  favouring  the  1 
ruling  Conservative  party.  1 ; 


The  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  GOFF  of  Chieveley 
House  of  Lords 


The  Mental  Element  in  the  Crime  of  Murder 


The  lecture  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  id,  1987,  at  6:30  p.m. 
i-n  tVip  Rmgfftld  HaTL  DhraryBuilding 
Faculty  of  Law,  Mt.  Scopus,  Jerusalem. 


Mt.  Soqpna  is  served  by  bnB  nos.  4a,  9, 28, 28a  and  26 1 
Private  vehicles  may  be  parked  in  the  Faculty  parking  lot. 


Jerusalem:  Allison,  10  Yashayahu, 
232553;  Balsam.  Safah  Eddin.  Z72315; 
Shy'afat,  Shu'afai  Road.  B10108;  Dar 
Akfawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Shlomo  Hemsfech,  78  Shlomo 
Hama  lech,  246461 ; Kupat  Hollm  Maccabi, 
2 Balfour,  299856. 

Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  12  Habanim, 
Rassco  Building.  Hod  Hasjiaron. 
Netanya:  Hadassah,  24  Herd.  22243. 
Krayot  Haifa:  Motzkin,  64  Sderot 
Hashoftim,  Kiryat  Motzkin,  737243. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7 Ibn  Sina,  67228a 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


The  dollar  ended  the  week  in  line 
with  the  major  trend,  indicating  that 
it  is  aiming  at  lower  levels.  Neverthe- 
less, the  extent  of  the  decline  shows 
that  the  currency  is  less  vulnerable  to 
sharp  declines  at  current  levels.  It 
may  now  be  entering  a period  when 
higher  interest  rates  compensate  for 
the  drop  in  its  value,  gradually 
pushing  it  towards  an  equilibrium 
point.  It  is  still  too  early  to  state 
firmly  that  such  a point  has  been 
reached,  but  these  higher  rates 
should  serve  to  slow  the  decline  of 
the  dollar  in  the  near  future. 


THE  HEBREW  UniVERIITV 
OF  JERUffllEffl 


Hie  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relations 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
alectureby 

The  Honorable  Thomas  R.  Pickering 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Jerusalem:  Blkur  Hollm  (pediatrics), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.).  Shears  Zedek 
(ophthalmology),  Misgav  Ladach  (obstet- 
rics). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (in- 
ternal, surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


'"The  Illegals' 


POLICE 


100 


Meet  soma  of  the  saRors. 
TONIGHT,  8 P.M. 

Belt  HamJfo,  Weizmann  St,  Tel  Avtv.  • 
The  amazing  documentary  of  peifidpatns 

lnthe“WegallmrrigraHon." 

myOOMWE 


The  United  States,  the  Middle  East 
and  Israel 


on  Thursday,  May  21, 1987  at  4 p.m. 
Senate  Rail,  Administration  Building, 
Mount  Scopus  Campus,  Jerusalem. 


Dial  100  In  roost  parts  of  the  country. 

In  -Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiiyat  Shmona 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dM  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  In  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


jUn  “Little  Europe” 

li^atijigcentre 


FLIGHTS 


LUMINA 
ELLE  55 


24  — Hours  Right  Inhumation  Ser- 
vices: Call  034)9712484  (multi-line).  Arriv- 
als Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20 
lines) 


FIRST  AID 


hulout-n  linip.  (.no 
three!  *n<l  indirect 
!iS.!lt  » rth  ilinmi-r 
inenrpor  a ted.  I:i 
white,  black 
incSa’iicRivy. 

5*lfl  v, 22 1'  V 
biilo-en  liiiHi. 


Megan  David  Adorn 


In  emergencies  dial 
country.  In  addition 
Ashdod  41333 
Ashke  Ion  23333 
Bat  Yam  *5511111 
Beershefia747B7 
Carmiei  *988855 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Elat  7233 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor  36333 
Hoion  803133 


101  in  most  parts  of  the 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  344442 
Kiryst  Shmona  *44334 
Nahariya  *923333- 
Netanya  *23333 
PatahTikva  *9231111 
Rehovot  *451333 
RjsftonleZfon  902333 
Safed  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *240111 

Tiberias  *901 11 


* Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  Brea,  around  the  dock. 

Erwi"  - Emoflunal  Hist  AhL  TeL  Jeru- 
salem 227171.  Td  Aviv  281111  (chMrerV 
youth  03261113),  Haifa  672222.  Beenfata 
4181 11,  Netanya  3531 & Carmel  and  the  north 
0498841a 

Rape  Crisis  Centro  (24  houraL  for  help  can 
Tei  Avtv.  234819,  Jerusalem  - 245554,  and 
Hate  382611. 

The  Natinnnl  Poison  Control  Centra  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  52920b,  for 
emergency  cafe  24  houra  a day,  for  Informa- 
tion in  case  of  pobonktg. 

Kupat  Hofen  MonmSon  Canton  TeL  03- 
43330Q,  433500  Sunday-Thursday,  8 a m to  8 
pm.  Friday  8 a.m.  ©3  pjn. 
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MARKET 
PLACE 


Share,  bond  markets  fall 


umiamarKeisiau  Td  AviV 

U.S.  indicators  signal  inflation  shares  higher 


TMNHAS  LANDAU 



Money 
in  the 

bank  shares 

This  column  has  not  indulged  its 
mania  about  the  bank  shares  for  over 
two  months.  The  main  reason  is  that 
in  that  time,  the  bank  shares  covered 
by  the  “arrangement”  hare  barely 
budged. 

If  you  compare  today's  prices  with 
those  of  late  March  you  will  find  Bale 

change.  Certainly,  taking  that  period 

by  itself,  an  investment  in  any  unfink- 
ed  shekel  deposit  would  have  pro* 
vided  fine  return,  while  for  the 
adventurous,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  “free”  share  market  would  have 
left  a much  better  result  on  the  bot- 
tom fine. 

Two  reasons  may  be  cited  for  the 
failure  of  the  bank  shares  in  recent 
weeks.  On  the  domestic  front,  infla- 
tion has  mysteriously  disappeared 
and  prospects  of  a devaluation  have 
dissipated  while  shekel  interest  rates, 
although  declining  steadily,  have  re- 
mained above  bank  share-yield 
levels.  On  the  foreign  front,  the  dol- 
lar has  lurched  lower,  causing  it  to 
fail  even  against  the  shekel. 

In  other  words  there  has  been  no 
short-term  rationale  for  buying  bank 
shares,  and  only  the  Bank  of  Israel 
has  prevented  yields  slipping  lower 
than  they  already  are.  But  this  situa- 
tion seems  ripe  for  change. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a sharp  decline  in  shekel 
interest  rates  - again.  This  time,  the 
deposit  rates  will  probably  wind  up  at 
15-16  per  cent  per  annum,  so  that  it 
will  be  more  profitable  in  nominal 
terms  to  hold  back  bank  shares  than 
shekels. 

The  bank  shares’  dollar  Kwiiap 
presents  a problem.  The  11^.  curreur  i 
cy  shows  no  sign  of  stabilizing,  so  that 
the  possibility  of  a continuing  slow 
shekel  revaluation  (i.e.  an  increase  in 
shekel  value  against  the  dollar)  looks 
good,  for  the  short  term  at  least. 

But  investors  worldwide  are  now 
asking  themselves  how  much  farther 
the  dollar  can  go,  given  that  growing 
in flatio dairy  pressures  in  the  U.S. 
are  forcing  dollar  interest  rates  op 
quite  rapidly.  The  higher  dollar  in- 
terest rates  are.  and  the  lower  those 
on  the  Deutdunark  and  the  yen,  the 
greater  the  incentive  to  hold  dollars, 
or  at  least  not  seQ  them. 

Thus  (and  now  we  get  to  the  other 
hand). 'the  foliar-linkage  feature  of  ’ 
the  bank  shares  may  become  a more 
positive  one  a little  way  down  the 
road.  The  alternative  of  shekel  in- 
vestments is  becoming  less  attractive 
as  shekel  interest  rates  Tall. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  self-satisfied  g|ee  that 
has  seized  official  Israeli  economic 
i circles  in  the  wake  of  the  recent, 

' lower-than -expected  consumer  price 
indices,  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  rather 
short-sighted. 

Never  mind  the  quibbles  over  the 
accuracy  of  the  index  itself.  One  can 
even  accept  the  forecast  for  the  next 
three  months  that  inflation  will  be 
next  to  nothing  by  recent  standards- 
IBut  if  the  local  ostriches  would 
bother  to  open  their  eyes  and  ears  to 
what  is  happening  beyond  their  im- 
mediate purview,  they  would  have 
grounds  for  alarm. 

The  key  statistics  from  Friday’s 
markets  in  the  U.S.  are  as  follows: 
Producer  prices  - up  0.7  per  cent;  oil 
- up  to  $19.80  per  barrel;  industrial 
production  — down;  bonds  — mas- 
sacred; shares  — another  sellofT; 
grains  and  other  commodities  - still 
rising  smartly;  gold  - up  $11 ; SDver- 
up  60  cents  in  one  session. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  underlying 
logic  of  bank  share  investment  re- 
mains intact,  as  always.  If  everything 
is  indeed  coming  up  trumps,  as  we 
are  asked  to  believe,  then  interest 
rates  will  fall  and  bank  share  yields 
fc  will  fall  with  them,  so  that  their 
prices  will  rise. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  inflation  is 
rekindled  and/or  the  worsening  trade 
situation  forces  devaluation,  the 
bank  shares  provide  full  protection. 

There  are  two  main  risks.  One  is  if 
the  Israeli  government  defaults  on  its 
obligation  to  repay  the  bank  sham  - 
which  it  swears  it  won’t,  and  which 
most  independent  analysts  now 
accept  will  not  happen.  The  other  is  if 
the  dollar  plunges  heavily  and/or  the 
U.S.  inflation  soars  away. 

These  factors  explain  why  the  yield 
is  still  twice  the  level  of  IkS.  govern- 
ment obligation  in  the  Western 
world.  The  market  rewards  risk- 
taking,  otherwise  people  wouldn’t  do 
it. 


Post  Economic  Staff 
and  agencies 

The  U.S.  weathered  a steady 
stream  of  bearish  economic  news  on 
Friday,  with  virtually  all  the  indica- 
tors pointing  to  renewed  inflation. 
The  combined  effect  of  the  develop- 
ments was  to  force  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  down  neatly  53 
points  and  shatter  the  bond  market. 

Out  of  Washington,  the  Labour 
Department  reported  a sharp  0.7  per 
cent  jump  in  producer  prices,  led  by 
higher  costs  for  meat,  energy  and 
motor  vehicles.  It  was  the  biggest 
jump  since  October  1985  and  signal- 
led similarly  high  rises  in  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Price  Index  in  coming 
months. 

Should  the  trend  of  the  first  four 
months  continue  through  the  entire 
year,  the  U.S.  -CPI  will  end  the  year 
5.1  per  cent  higher,  compared  with 
2.5  per  cent  for  all  of  1986. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve reported  an  0.4  per-  cent  drop 
in  industrial  output,'  marking  the 


tor.  The  automobile  sector*  led  the ' inflation  amid  the  very  bad  producer 
decline,  but  the  message  seemed  to  price  number.  And  second,  the  very 

h»  rh,»  niiomll  IT  C.  ... ‘ _i  . - . . ...  . 1 


be  that  overall  U.S.  economic 
growth  was  on  the  wane. 

A further  indication  that  the  mar- 
kets see  renewed  inflation  on  the 
horizon  was  the  decision  by  top  U.S. 
banks  to  boost  the  prime  rate  of 
interest  - the  rate  charged  to  their 
best  customers  and  a benchmark  for 
other  lending  rates  - 8.25  per  cent, 
the  second  rise  in  two  weeks.  Ear- 
lier, the  banks  had  raised  their 
primes  to  8 from  7.75  per  cent. 

The  banks'  move  was  seen  as  part 
of  a wider  effort  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  tighten  credit  and  shore 
up  the  dollar  by  making  investments 
in  the  U.S.  more  attractive. 

The  news  hit  the  markets  hard 
(see  New  York  Financial  Markets  on 
this  page.) 

“The  stock  market  got  hit  two 
fisted,”  economist  Gary  Ciminero  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island-based 
Fleet  Financial  Group  said.  “First,  it 
was  focusing  on  the  bond  market  and 


General  Share 


Advances 


Unchanged 


Selected  Prices 


Commercial  BanKs 

(not  p»rt  at  "nwgmut") 
Maritime  2300  3S8Q 

General  non-eir.  28300  10 

FBI  8240  5618 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of ‘'arrangement'’] 

IDBr  91770  364 

Union  0.1  69283  295 

Discount  118450  157 

Mizrahi  37510  239 

Hapoallm  r 52568  692 

General  A 158150  8 

Leu  ml  0.1  39280  2729 

Fin.  Trade  52221  4 

Mortgage  Banks 

LeumlMortr  ’ 8900  67 

Dev.  Mott.  3420  960 

Mtshten  r 3410  1145 

Tefahot  r 22899  47 

■ Meravr  8300  " 76 

Financial  Institutions' 


8900 

67 

- 

3420 

980 

+38 

3410 

1146 

— 

77ffta 

47 

— 

8300 

' 78 

- 

no  trading 
no  trading 
28180  103 


1559  100 

810  6523 

no  trading 


second  straight  decline  in  the  indica-  the  bond  market  is  worrying  about 

Sofer  said 

to  sell  — Indexes' 

real  estate 

David  Sofer,  the  Israeli  financier 
accused  by  the  U.S.  authorities  of  . 

participating  in  a $4  million  insider  General  Shore  22  5 

trading  scam,  is  continuing  to  sell  

assets  in  Israel,  apparently  through  Snares  IVi 

third  parties  and  at  knockdown  mmmm 

prices.  I 

The  Jerusalem  Past  has  learned  43  I g 

from  reliable  sources  that  Sofer  re-  I 

cently  sold  at  least  two  properties. 

One  of  these  was  a three-floor  luxury  Advance*  Unchs 

apartment  block  in  Jerusalem’s  Tal-  

piot  section  with  a magnificent  view.  c , _ . 

Normally,  each  unit  in  the  block  Selected  Prices 

would  fetch  well  into  six  figures,  but  price  rover  % ’ 

apparently  as  a result  of  the  dr-  ms  gfa8nvg 

cumstances  surrounding  the  sale,  the 
buyer  paid  a reported  $240,000  for  Commercial  Banks 
thewhole  building.  - 

The  buyer  is  reportedly  a lender  General  noiwr.  28300  10  -1.4 

on  the  grey,  ot  unofficial,  market.  8240  5618  +3-° 

He  is  active  in  providing  financing  to  Commercial  Banks 
building  contractors,  for  which  he  (pntof-anHgwMBn 
charges  some  6 per  cent  per  month,  !9^_„ , 384  * 

considerably  above  bank  credit  rates  Discount  ii84S0  157  +2.0 

for  those  who  can  obtain  them.  Jfto8h.L  J519  ~ 

Details  concerning  the  second  &miAr  153150  ^8  -03 

transaction  were  unavailable.  Leumio.i  3aa»  2729  - 

Sofer  s whereabouts  remain  un-  "•  ra  8 * 

known,  as  they  have  ever  since  the  Mortgage  Banks 

U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  LoumiMortr  ' ssoo  67 

mission  announced  in  March  it  was  Mfehkan'r*  3410  1145  - 

filing  a civil  suit  against  him  and  Toiahotr  22899  _ 47 

former  Israeli  Nahum  Vaskevitch,  M**vr  8300  76 

- who  was-manager  oFMerrilf  Inch's  ■ Financial  Institutions 
mergers  and  acquisitions  depart-  Aerie  c notrading 

ment  in  London  lnd.Dev.DO  no  trading 

raenunumoon.  CJol  Leasing  0.1  28180  103  +10 

As  reported  in  The  Past  on  April 
17,  Sofer  sold  his  holding  in  Jordan  . Insurance 
Hotels,  which  owns  the  Jerusalem  ^ ^ “ 

HiltOn,  through  a deal  Off  the  ex-  Hamishmar  no  trading 

change  floor  in  early  April.  The  sale  ^B"8h  1 ^ 

netted  him  NIS  833,000.  according  zonHoid.i  ioooo  i 

to  a statement  filed  w.th  the  ex-  Trade  & Services 

dl3ngC.  Moir  Ezra  1006  3475  — 

Sofer  s bank  accounts  in  Switzer-  Lighterage  no  trading" 

land  were  frozen  by  Swiss  authorities  SlfSSS?"  So  ’IS  ti!a 

at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  on  March  Yarden  houh  Z74o  to 

20  for  a 30-day  period.  HE1,  ^ rSt  +ai 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 

PERES  ASKS  U.S.  %T‘,turB  «, 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  Africa  tor.  0.1  S0O00  >32M  +1.6 

can  be  arranged  through  negotia-  Denkner  7000  33  +53 

tions  in  an  international  framework  ^ 204  +1* 

-yes.”  Mehedrin  6620  1638  +24 

Peres  went  out  of  his  way  yester-  industrials 
day  to  insist  that  he  did  not  want  the  b 5701  12s  +0.0 

U.S.  to  get  involved  in  the  domestic  pn-ze  1 notrading 

Israeli  political  debate.  ^ 

He  said  the  opportunity  can  not  Argamanr  leeoc  567  +23 

wait  until  November  1988,  when  the  AbbravMww: 
next  Israeli  elections  are  scheduled.  *^-**a*t1lpaiv  bbfw  . 

The  opportunity  may  not  be  avail-  >”Y*r* 
able  unless  decisions  are  made  right  ^ ^ 
now,  he  said. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday 
quoted  a senior  Administration  offi- 
cial as  saying:  “It’s  the  only  thing 
that's  there,  so  we’re  going  to  work  lllll!lllfll!llllllilillll!M 

onJif  • . # , ■ DWELLINGS. 

The  newspaper  also  quoted  a 
senior  official  as  saying:  “Peres  has  IlillllllllillllllilllllllllllH 
completely  miscalculated  in  terms  of 

domestic  politics  and  has  counted  -ror- ... obmJ”S5i>wSb5im— ■ ■ r 

somehow  on  US  to  save  him.  He  was  WANTED  - Baka/German  colony.  Furnished 
trying  to  pull  the  U.S.  into  the  Oat  for  July.  Tel.  02-710096. 
domestic  political  battle.  That  made  o°w00°°°^^ 
it  even  more  difficult  for  us  to  sup-  ,,  , TEL^vylV  ^ 

port  what  is  a significant  step,  but  canadian-intercoNTINENTAL.  Tel 
not  the  whole  bail  garner  Aviv/Ramai  HasharotVBcrzliya  Pftoab.  hixuiy 

Shamir  told  Israel  Radio  last  night  houangspedafets-  Tel.  03-237918,  Maidan. 
that  he  was  not  expecting  any  kind  of  FOR  sale.  Cottage  270  sq.m..  11*  dunam 

report  from  Peres.  “It  doesn’t  in-  ploL  S420J0Q Te|.03-3S6468.^ 

terest  me  in  the  slightest,”  he  com-  HER2LTYA 

men  ted. 

Asked  whether  he  realized  Peres  herzuya  pituah.  Haines  and  apan- 
was  negotiating  about  an  interna- 

tionai  conference,  the  prime  minis-  „„ — WWBBW 

ter  said:  “He  has  no  mandate  and  no  NETANYA 

right  to  hold  any  consultations  on  MxwowtnnnnoioMwamx^^  ’ 

behalf  of  the  government  in  this  for  sale,  netanya.  4 rooms,  beautiful 
••  apartment,  near  school,  din*.  synagogue. 

nUUlCl.  — - ■-  - L. L PM/VM  -T»_i  nri  Ke.r 


weak  industrial  production  number 
undercuts  all  those  that  were  fore- 
seeing better  stock  prices  because  of 
a strengthening  economy,”! 
Cuninero  said. 

“The  clincher  was  the  poor  pro- 1 
ducer  prices analyst  Michael  Metz  1 
of  Oppenheimer  said.  “While  it  indi- 
cates April  inflation  was  accelerat- 
ing, the  sharp  rise  in  commodity 
prices  through  the  month  of  May 
probably  means  inflation  will  be 
even  worse  this  month.” 

In  addition,  Metz  said,  the  selJoff 
in  U.S.  Treasury  bonds,  to  their 
worst  levels  in  15  months,  and  the 
decline  in  industrial  production, 
“shows  (hat  there  is  monetary- 
tightening  in  an  atmosphere  where 
economic  growth  is  Questionable.”.. 

The  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, the  policy-making  arm  of  the 
U.S.  central  bank,  meets  tomorrow 
to  discuss  the  U.S.  economy  and 
determine  whether  higher  interest 
rates  are  needed. 
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•Shares  Movements 


General  Bond 


Declines 


4320  611 

5500  306 

663  2728 

5870  438 

no  trading 
2540  394 

5220  16530 

3640  1262 

18800  174 

568500  10 

445000  56 

28460  106 

2979  4358 

1512  614 

2096  HIT 

1240  537 

3214  1357 

no  Trading 
6040  b.o.1 

1020  8845 

2950  6958 

805  21225 

8444  288 

54217  627 

no  Trading 
notrading 
270  106071 


DottaGaUI 
MaquKtol 
Eaglal 
Polgai 
SchoeUoriru 
Rogoaln 
is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cabin 
Packer  Sroel 
El  bit 
EJron 
Aril 

Ctol  Electronics 
Spectra  nix  1 
TAT.  1 * 
Ackerstain  1 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Malta  Ghent. 
Dead  Sear 
Petrocham. 
Neca  Chant. 
Frut3  rom 
Hadera  Paper 
Koorp 
dal  bids. 


Investment  Companies 

IDBDov.r  10180  2446 


Statistics 

Stock  Indices 

General  texd  argrrtL) 
Non-argmt  Banks 
Arrangement  Banks 
Mortgage  Banks 
Financial  Inst 
Insurance 

Commerca  & Services 
Real  Estate  & Agric.  • 
industrials 
Food  & Tobacco 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invest 
Investment  Cos. 

OU  Exploration 

Bond  Indices 

ktdaxrlinkad  Bonds 
Fully  linked 
Partially  linked 
Foreign  Currency 
FC  denominated 
FC  anted 
Short-term  &-2yra 
Short-medium  2-5  yrs 
Medium-long  5-7  yra 
Long-term  7-«- yrs 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 
Non-amngement 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Bills 


Agric  C 
Ind.  Dev.  DO 
CW  Leasing  0.1 

Insurance 

Ararat  0l1  r 

PhoenbrO.1 

Kamlahmar 

Menorahl 

Sahair 

Zion  Hold.  1 


Msir  Ezra 
Lighterage 
Cold  Storage 
□an  Hotels 
Vardan  Howl 
Hikml 
Team  1 


IDBDev.r 
Aflkl 
Gahetet 
Israel  Corp.  t 
WoHson  1 r 
Hapoallm  Inv. 
Discount  Invest 
Mizrahi  Invest 
Land  eco  0.1 
Pama0.l 


10180  2446 

405  8668 

1871  • 100 

4147  5185 

146000  1 

11355  860 

no  trading 
39070  22 

2S75  300 

9683  329 


Share  Movements 

Advances  254 

of  which  S%+  43 

buyers  only  2 

Declines  43 

of  which  5%+  fl 

sellers  only  2 

Trading  Halt  28 

Bond  Market  Trends 


(ndax-IInked: 

3*  fully  linked  Mixed  to  1% 

<3S%  fully  linked  StaUelFsUato1% 

jB0%Hnked  Stabla'RisasyjZ*  , 

Double  linked:  Stable'  . -T?  ' 

Admon  StablaffTmata  1% 

Rimon  Generally  Rises  ed  1 % 

GJIbos  Mixed  to  2% 

FC  denominated  GeneraflyStabla 

T-bJIls  208-24.414 

Arrangement  Yields 

'iDSord.  16.52% 

Union  Ol  1536% 

Discount  A 15.63% 

Mizrahi  R.  17.08% 

Hapoallm  R.  16J4% 

GenaralA  17.11%  • 

LeumI  Stock  17^1% 

Fhv  Trade  1 17,02%  • 


151.75  +238% 

171.09  +249% 

10887  +0.74 

13787  +0A3% 
11586  +2.11% 
12029  +188% 

152.10  +2^2% 
14385  +383% 
151.85  +281% 
13388  +817% 
14780  +820% 
15482  +282% 
14739  +2.10% 
15649  +2.37% 
17285  +182% 
171.74  +287% 
168.67  +387% 


108.12  -025% 
110.00  -029%  ‘ 
10784  -018% 
11087  -0.15% 
112.05  -0.16% 
11087  -0.14% 
10836  -0.02% 
10847  -015% 
11075  -086% 
11185  -048% 


NIS  17378300 
NIS  14.756800 
NIS  2819800 
NIS  6881800 
NIS  48853,600 


3090 

196 

+48 

6680 

1651 

— 

10000 

1 

- 

rices 

1005  3475. 

no  Trading 

- 

1472 

1986 

+5.0 

2200 

384 

+18 

2740 

10 

— 

23090 

229 

— 

940 

7848 

+38 

Oil  Exploration 

J.O.E.L  860 

22  Shares 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

Azorim  1317  14210-  + 

EOpn  460  13072  + 

Africa  1st.  Ol  SOOOO  203  + 

Deitkner  7000  33  + 

BayskteOI  5450  855  + 

Rasscor  5090  204  + 

Mehadrin  6620  1638  + 

Industrials 

Oubefcb  5701  126  + 

Pri-Za  1 notrading 

Sunfrost  17000  101 

Adgar  783  4356  + 

Argaman  r 16600  567  + 


r registered 


sjo- sedate  only 
bAbayMoaiy 


Rtet  International 

Haasnehr 

Supersol  A 

Supersol  B 

Delakr 

Prop.  & Bldg. 

U-DCr 

Ispro 

Oal  RE 

Hadarim 

Elbe 

Delta  GT 

Unton  0.1 

Urrian  08 

Agan 

Tevfl  r 

Central  Trade 

Ellom 

Export  Invest 
Ctol18 
Paz  Inv. 

.Paz  CHI  Expl. 


Pnce 

rover 

MS 

% 

Otenge 

Pnce 

rover 

MS 

% 

Change 

BOOK 

3840 

+3.5 

8965 

349 

+38 

338 

81750 

+33 

400 

9373 

+3.9 

14591 

810 

+28 

14591 

91 

+2-8 

11815 

800 

+23 

11815 

317 

+23 

4560 

+38 

5899 

809 

+3.7 

3830 

1080 

+38 

3830 

464 

+3-5 

89845 

115 

+3.0 

89746 

19 

+2.9 

4992 

770 

+48 

4960 

115 

+3.1 

748 

39600 

+4.5 

750 

3747 

+4.7 

1799 

900 

+38 

1800 

152 

+38 

20483 

800 

+28 

20400 

89 

+23 

1050 

+38 

5817 

21 1 

+4.0 

10742 

200 

+48 

10742 

86 

+48 

9787 

320 

+48 

8787 

107 

+4.8 

20500 

270 

+28 

20500 

58 

+2-8 

12074 

1410 

+38 

12874 

271 

♦3.7 

13088 

475 

+20 

13088 

90 

+20 

6374 

1920 

+38 

8374 

332 

+3.7 

16185 

125 

+20 

18185 

40 

+3.0 

1421 

14800 

+38 

1421 

1778 

+3.7 

3335 

1760 

+0.8 

3535 

282 

+0.7 

37722 

60 

+48 

37722 

31 

+48 
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DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

WANTED  - BakaTGermau  colony.  Furnished 
Oat  for  July.  Tel.  02-710096. 

TEL  AVIV 

CANADIAN-INTERCONTINENTAL.  Tel 
Aviv/RamaJ  Hasharon/Herzliya  Pituah,  hixuiy 
housing  spedafists.  Tel.  0^-2379}  8.  Maidan. 

FOR  SALE,  Cottage  270  sq.m.,  lift  dunara 
plot.  S42QJOOTel.  03-356468. 

HERZUYA 

HERZUYA  PITUAH.  Houses  and  apart- 
ments for  rent.  Alon  Realty,  Zionism  Square, 
Herdiya  Pituah.  TcL  052-551717. 052-552734. 

NETANYA 

FOR  SALE.  NETANYA.  4 rooms,  beautiful 
apartment,  dear  school,  clinic,  synagogue, 
supermarket,  beach.  580,000.  Tel.  053-24515. 


Are  you  looking  for  a 

BROKER? 

— Offering  the  full  range  of  services  on  UX  and  UJJ.  Futures 
exchanges. 

— Providing  daily  reports,  programs,  recopunenda tions  and 
charts  based  on  professional  analysis. 

— Up  to  the  minute  stock,  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  world  exchanges. 

— Our  managed  account  1986 — 84  % 

MERCANTILE  CORPORATION 
W fihnwl  Huagid  9r  1«m««1«m 
T«L  02-221602, 02-243348. 02-242861- 
Opea:  Upn.  — Hinr.  11  am.  — 11  pm.  and  Fridays  until  4 pja.  


ISOOF  — Information  and  Security  Services 

L.Ji-l!iJJIJ.!.!..ffWWlfrl  ..I I, 


•imI  indnstiial  iafona*don,  naaikst  rossarei*-  

9HhwfaiaulfalA¥tvM38«.PX>A.Z32fl6.T«L0»82369 

MnZLCOZK3577IVl-rJlA. 

TiTMrtatwf  «*«fanal  gotrarapeL  Members  of  ASE8.  WAO-  AJ.O. 


n m 


PERSONAL 


NURSE.  42,  SEEKS  SUITABLE  Hebrew 
speaking  gentleman.  No.  40566.  P.O.Box 
20126.  Td  Aviv  61201. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


BUYING  INHERITANCES.  Oat  contents, 
television  sets,  refrigerators.  Tei.  U3 -831883. 
evening*:  03-395011 . 


ATTENTION  ISRAEL'S  "CAPITAL" 
INVESTORS: 

Oscar  Gruss  & Son,  Inc.  is  proud  to 
announce  the  opening  of  its  new  branch 
in  Israel’s  capital:  19  Alfasi  St., 

Rehavia,  Jerusalem.  Tel:  02-631333, 

02-699021 

Now  investors  living  in  Jerusalem  need 
not  communicate  with  the  USA,  Europe 
of  even  Tel-Aviv  in  order  to  trade  in 
stocks,  bonds,  options,  OEX,  and  future 
contracts. 

Because  Oscar  Gruss  & Son,  Inc., 

NYSE/AS E member,  is  now  in  your  own 
backyard.  With  Gruss  as  your  broker,  you 
can  be  confident  - confident  in  the  most 
advanced  telecommunications  network 
available;  in  over  20  years  of  successful 
operation  in  Israel;  and  in  an 
experienced,  dedicated  staff  who  work 
around  the  clock  keeping  you  informed. 

So  don’t  call  New  York.  Call  us: 

02-631 333, 02-699021 . And  disco ver  that  a 
reliable  broker  in  Jerusalem  is  a capital  idea! 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


Jerusalem 

02-631333,699021 


Tel  Aviv 
03-259485 


TOP  SALARY  TO  TOP  English  typists,  shor- 
thand. telex  and-wordptocessor  operators.  Im- 
mediate employment.  Flexible  hours.  Trans- 
lators’ Poql.  100 Ben  Yehuda  SI..  Tel  Aviv.  9. 
a.m  -2  p.nt.  TcL  03-221214.  02-234265/6/7. 
'04-667267. 


Oscar  Gruss  & Son 

WALL  STREET  IN  ISRAEL. 


Post  Economic  Staff 

A temporary  easing  of  the  govern- 
ment crisis  combined  with  a large 
flow  of  money  for  investment  carried 
share  prices  higher  for  a second 
straight  session  on  the  Tei  Aviv  Stock 
Exchange  yesterday. 

Two-hundred  and  fifty-four  shares 
posted  advances,  while  only  43  reg- 
istered declines. 

The  publication  of  foe  April  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  2.2  per  cent  also 
had  an  impact  on  the  bond  market, 
with  most  bond  issues  suffering  from 
offers  which  brought  slight  falls  in 
the  wake  of  small  turnovers. 

• The  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  said 
yesterday  it  would  be  expanding  the 
list  of  shares  included  in  file  two- 

sided  trading  experiment. 

The  less-liquid  issues  will  be  drop- 
ped from  the  list  and  several  of  the 
‘’heavy”  shares  wUI  be  added: 
American-Israeli  Paper  Mills,  Oal 
Industries,  Discount  Investments, 
Petrochemicals,  Dead  Sea  Works 
and  D)B  Development. 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 

Bank  Depot* 

Laa  Updated  Si*a  T___ 

Utead(Mayl3)  500-989 

1.0W-9899  ,5“ 

■XUJ0Q+  n HE  a 

MB  Vi 

1,000-9^35  loon  ft 

K^'999  17.00  178 

ss  'K  S 

1800-10,000  T6.00  168 

10.QQ1-5Q800  ,750  I75 

50801-9&899  ,780  7I 

First  Inti  (May  6)  50-399  1Q^ 

15W  1U 

5800-9899  |KQ0  17  > 

10.00049.938  I^OO  17.7 

50-U00+  18.00  IO 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates.  May  15) 

srs&M.sr*1  ’"s*™*  »«* 

Pound  nwling  (Cl  008001 

Deutschmark  (DM  300.000}  2I20  u 

Swim  franc  (SF  200,000}  2-325  tc- 


Taps* 

7 days 

14  dftys 

8.00 

900 

10.00 

15-25 

15,75 

17.00 

16.75 

16.75 

1600 

1735 

1735 

1875 

8.00 

900 

16.00 

1&00 

16.00 

I860 

17.00 

1700 

1780 

1780 

1780 

1800 

800 

10.00 

11.00 

1800 

1SOO 

1680 

1780 

17.50 

1880 

1780 

1780 

1880 

1080 

12.00 

1200 

15.00 

1820 

1580 

15  DO 

1720 

17.00 

17.00 

17.70 

1800 

18.00 

1830 

1850 

Yen  (3  milfion  yen)  2875 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMf.  Rates  vary  according  tp  b)zb  ol  deposit 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (May  1 5) 


6 MONTHS 
B.12S 
7.500 
2800 
2.625 


12  MONTHS 

8.750 

7.625 

2.750 
Z750 

2.625 


Currency  basket 
UJS.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  starling 
French  franc 
Japanese  yon  (100] 
Dutch  florin 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krona 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
S.  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  [101 
Austrian  schilling 
Italian  lira  (10001 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 
ECU 

Irish  punt 

Spanish  peseta  U00> 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMJ. 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

soy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rotw 

1.6680 

1.6690 

13790 

1.5742 

1.5838 

154 

1.81 

18844 

0.8849 

03959 

037 

031 

03906 

2.6415 

2.6744 

2.58 

239 

23601 

02616 

02879 

025 

027 

026S4 

1.1325 

1.1468 

1.11 

1.16 

1.1385 

0.7B55 

0.7953 

0.77 

030 

0.7900 

1.0775 

1.0909 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0845 

02529 

02560 

025 

026 

02548 

02374 

02404 

0.23 

024 

02391 

02353 

0.2382 

n 

024 

02368 

03835 

03680 

038 

037 

03880 

1.1774 

1.1921 

1.15 

120 

1.1842 

1.1263 

1.1404 

1.05 

1.1B 

1.1331 

0.7871 

0.7969 

081 

031 

0.7924 

04243 

0A296 

0j42 

043 

04292 

12584 

12740 

123 

129 

12673 

12208 

1.2360 

1.19 

128 

12277 

— 

— 

449 

4.76 

4.7057 

— 

— 

038 

0.73 

03100 

1.8383 

13592 

_ 

13483 

23844 

23939 

231 

245 

12629 

127B6 

122 

130 

fj.  J'fyt 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (May  15) 


Precious  Metals 


Libor  Rates 


London 

e.m.fbt 

. 488.70 

Starting 

1 month 
8*16 

3 month 
BMl 

6 month 
ffVi* 

London 

p.m.  fix 

. 46930 

Dollar 

7 

7 V. 

7Vi 

Peris 

noon  fix. .......... 

.4^00 

S.  franc 

3W 

3W» 

3Wit 

Zurich 

P-m.fh 

. 463.00 

D-mark 

3’VSb 

3’Vi» 

34k 

London 

Spot 

.88640 

Yen 

3% 

3% 

34k 

London 

p.m. 

. 151.75 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crass  rates  (London  1 5:30— GMT) 

Forward  raws  Spot  3 months  6 months  12  months 

Pound  sterling  18775/85  60155  94/88-  . 121/111 

Deutschmark  1.7778188  181/166  336/341  713/703 

Swiss  franc  14645/55  129A24  268/258  565/540 

Dutch  florin  Z.0035/5D  108/103  235/225  545/520 

French  franc  5.9600/50  105/195  270/320  350/450 

Japanese  yen  139.70/80  12ST120  255/248  540/525 

Italian  lira  1297.IV88  85/95  160175  290330 

Belgian  franc  36.82^7  -4/+1  -7/+0  2010 

Canadian  dollar  1J3393/Q3  24^7  58/63  120/135 

ECU  1 1655/65  12/15  38/43  70/100 

& African  rand  0.6005/15  13/6  2012  55/42 

Austrian  schilling'  1280/52  108  2015  41/29 

Swedish  krona  6.2100/00  390420  730/780  1425/1525 

Norwegian  krone  6820050  12001240  23602410  4375/4475 

Danish  krone  8880050  440480  825/925  15001700 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank 60 stocks  ......  17874-208  Financial  Times  100 stocks 21898  +9.8 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (May  15) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 

. - -CTme  rate ■ " l'..VjtOO%  Fed  funds  (tote) 1 8%% 

Broker-form 880*25%  Long-term  bond 999to-’9to% 

NYEuroa  (3  months} 74t»-Mi%  - Discount  rata — —88% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


Prev  dosing 

Opening 

Latest 


DMK 

1.7805/15 

1.779000 

1.7709/75 


SFR 

1. 4625/35 
14605/15 
1461020 


STG 

1880010 

1879000 

1880010 


YHII 

139.1020 

139.15/25 

13980/80 


CAN 

18382/87 

1837080 

18405/10 


Conuwnt: 

The  dollar  ended  the  weak  on  a soft  note  Friday,  especially  against  the  Deutschmark,  as  poor 
U8.  industrial  output  and  producer  price  figures  reinforced  con  cams  about  a sluggish  economy 
and  rising  inflation.  Renewed  Increases  in  U8.  bank  prime  landing  rates  and  persistent  but 
unconfirmed  rumours  ot  central  bank  intervention  only  provided  soma  temporary  relief. 

Precious  Metals 

Gold  Spot 47480  Silver  Spor._ 9.43 

Prow  dose  .m..  464.00  Pravdoss  980 
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Statistics 

NYSE  Volume 

180300300 

NASDAQ  Volume  ' ' 

Slocks  up  __ 
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Stocks  down 



1.178 

Stocks  down 

NYSE  Volume  180800800  NASDAQ  Volume  * 138824800  (May  14) 

Stocks  up 188  Stocks  up 1721 

Stoctedown 1.176  Stocks  down 1037 

Comment: 

The  economy  conjured  up  a potent  recipe  for  a Wail  Street  selloff  Friday,  as  indications  of 
accelerating  Inflation,  rising  interest  rates  and  falling  industrial  output  combined  to  serve  the 
marital  its  fourth  biggest  decline. 

"Stocks  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  victim  of  the  bond  market'’  Kidder  Peabody  trader 
Thomas  Ryan  said,  noting  that  a larger  than  expected  0.7  per  cent  rise  in  April  producer  prices 
ignited  sailing  in  bonds  while  a 0.4  per  cent  decline  In  April  industrial  production  and  Vfc  per  corn 
rise  In  prime  rate  spread  the  selling  to  stocks. 
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If  your  broker  didn't  * 
recommend  you  to  buy  gold... 

it’s  time  you  gave  us  a call 


For  further  information,  contact: 
COMMSTOCK  TRADING  LTD* 
securities,  options,  commodity  broken, 
Jerusalem,  02-244963;  Tel  Aviv,  03-660006. 


THE  JERUSALEM 


Advertising  Department,  Jerusalem 
seeks  a part-time,  afternoon 

Secretary -Clerk 

SShlangua^  °f  Eng,iSh  and  Hebrew’  '"eluding  typing  in 
Office  experience,  an  advantage. 

For  further  details  and  to  arrange  an  interview,  please  call 
Tel.  02-551612, 551614. 
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Shamir’s  summer  sale 


BUOYED  by  what  Yasser  Arafat  has  obligingly  described  as 
the  premier's  - and  the  Likud's  - success  in  calling  Shimon 
Peres's  “bluff'  on  the  international  conference  issue,  Yitzhak 
Shamir  is  now  pressing  on  with  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  foreign 
minister  - and  the  Alignment  - are  denied,  as  the  PLO  chief 
hopes  they  will  be,  the  votes  needed  to  dissolve  the  Knesset, 
and  to  order  new  elections  now. 


The  principal  weapon  in  this  anti-peace  campaign  consists  of 
the  most  far-reacbingly  seductive  concessions  to  the  religious 
parties  ever,  in  the  area  of  religious  legislation. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Likud  will  have  to  try  even  harder  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  Orthodox  parties  than  it  has  so  far  done.  A 
draft  agreement  concluded  last  Friday  between  the  Likud  and 
Shas.  providing  for  Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz’s  return  to  the 
government  table  and  joint  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the 
elections,  was  revoked  by  the  ultra-Orthodox-  Sephardi  party 
late  Saturday  night. 

The  reason  was  not  second  thought  among  Rabbi  Peretz's 
entourage,  or  the  party’s  Council  of  Torah  Sages,  about  the 
possible  boomerang  effect  of  more  coercive  religious  legisla- 
tion, which  might  split  up  the  nation  at  home  and  in  the 
Diaspora.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  doubts  about  the 
usefulness  of  Shas's  rejoining  not  a national  unity  government 
but  a ramshackle  administration  marked  by  grotesque  internal 
disunity,  openly  working  at  cross  purposes  and  unable  to 
concert  action  on  vital  matters  of  state. 


What  prompted  Shas  to  scrap  its  initial  deal  with  the  Likud 
was  the  suspicion  that  the  premier's  party  would  not  be  able  or 
willing  to  make  good  its  mun  iff  cent  pledge,  and  that  the  pledge 
was  not  sufficiently  munificent. 

Shas.  however,  is  not  at  this  hioment  sufficiently  impressed. 
Last  night  it  was  expecting  a decision  by  its  Sages  in  the  matter. 
But  the  party’s  mood  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it  to 
jump  at  the  Likud's  bait.  This  also  appears  to  be  the  attitude  of 
Agudat  Yisrael,  a coalition  but  not  a government  member,  and 
of  the  NRP. 


None  of  these  small  parties  has  an  evident  stake  in  early 
elections.  But  if  the  Likud  is  willing  to  pay  them  through  the 
nation's  nose  for  their  support  - why  not  exact  what  the  market 
will  bear?  *> 


Whether  the  Likud  will  indeed  be  able,  even  if  willing,  to 
deliver  is  still  uncertain.  The  creeping  Khomeinization  of  Israel 
which  the  party  will  thus  be  greatly  boosting  does  not  cause  the 
Likud  - excepting  three  Liberals,  who  will  be  free  to  vote  their 
way  on  “Who's  a Jew"  - any  pangs  of  conscience.  Or  if  it  does, 
it  is  justified  on  grounds  of  political  exigency.  The  implied 
violation  of  the  government’s  basic  policy  guidelines,  which  bar 
any  change  in  the  state-and-religion  status  quo,  as  well  as  of  the 
coalition  agreement  which  makes  coalition  support  for  any 
private  member's  bill  in  this  area  contingent  on  the  consent  of 
both  Mr.  Shamir  and  Mr.  Peres,  apparently  rates  hardly  a 
thought. 

Nevertheless,  it  still  remains  more  likely  than  not  that  the 
Likud  will  be  able  to  beat  off  any  attempt  by  the  Alignment  to 
put  together  a majority  large  enough  to  dissolve  the  Knesset. 
And  the  Alignment  cannot  expect  to  equaUet  alone  outdo. ,the 
Likud  in  the  impudence  of  its  concessions  to  the  religious 
parties. 

What,  then,  is  the  Alignment  to  do?  After  the  aborted 
showdown  in  the  inner  cabinej  last  Wednesday  Mr.  Peres  and 
his  colleagues  persuaded  themselves  that  they  must  not  impul- 
sively rush  out  into  the  wilderness  of  opposition.  Rather,  they 
should  strive  to  build  up  a pro-election  majority  from  within  the 
government,  then  stay  on  with  a transition  administration  until 
the  countrv  has  rendered  its  verdict. 


This  may  have  been  sound  tactical  counsel  last  week,  but  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  it  is  sound  any  longer.  The  Likud 
fending  high,  and  will  do  almost  anything  to  ensure  that  it  is  not 
halted.  By  subjecting  itself  in  effect  to  the  Likud  s fiat,  and 
because  it  is  unable  to  override  the  Likud  s veto,  the  Alignment 
is  consigning  itself  to  utter  sterility  and  jeopardizing  the 
integrity” of  its  message  and  purpose. 

That  is  the  fear  that  has  led  Shinui's  Amnon  Rubinstein, 
member  of  the  Alignment’s  contingent  in  the  government,  to 
call  on  his  small  party  to  pull  out  and  go  into  opposition. 


A big  party  such  as  Labour  has  a somewhat  different 
perspective,  but  it  cannot  be  that  different.  When  Mr.  Peres 
returns  from  the  U.S.  no  doubt  apprised  that  the  steam  has  now 
gone  out  of  his  initiative,  he  will  have  to  take  a quick  decision 
where  the  Alignment  properly  belongs  in  the  circumstances. 
For  if  he  cannot  fish,  he  should  cut  bait. 


ofpi-oiviAT  Cars  For  ^ 
The  Diplomatic  Coips 


Our  reputation  is  built  on  our  credibility, 
and  40  years’  service  to  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

If  your  CD/CC  car  is  for  sale,  we  will  offer  you 
the  best  price  and  conditions. 

- Professional  advice  and  service. 


Free  of  Charge. 

43  Derech  Petah  Tikva,  Tel.  03-612299, 03-624797 
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Investing  in  education 


THE  STRIKE  of  the  University  stu- 
dents is  misdirected.  It  is  against 
higher  tuition  fees.  It  should  be  for 
getting  a fair  return  on  tbeir  invest- 
ment - whether  fees  are  considered 
high  or  low. 

How  good  are  Israel's  institutions 
of  higher  learning?  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  no  comparative  study 
has  been  made.  But  it  is  asumed  - 
and  widely  and  smugly  prootaimed  - 
that  they  are  among  the  very  best  in 
the  Western  world.  This  assumption 
may  be  correct,  but  more  likely  it  is 
nothing  but  another  piece  of  Israeli 
folklore. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a compara- 
tive study  we  have  seen  is  dated 
1984.  But  it  is  limited  in  scope,  since 
it  deals  only  with  doctors  who  sat  for 
the  examination  of  the  Education 
Commission  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates  (ECFMG),  a prere- 
quisite for  doing  advanced  study  or 
working  in  the  U.S.  Many  of  the 
doctors  had  to  answer  in  a language 
which  was  not  their  mother  tongue: 
moreover,  only  a self-selected 
minority  sat  for  the  exam. 

Nevertheless,  taking  all  these  re- 
servations into  consideration,  it  still 
gives  some  sort  of  an  indication. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  the  doctors 
managed  to  answer  75  per  cent  of  the 
questions  correctly,  and  thus  pass. 
This  is  ample  proof  that  Israeji 
medical  graduates  are  not  the  best  fn 
the  world,  even  if  they  are  definitely 
in  the  upper  grades.  For  they  trail 
behind  such  countries  as  England, 
Scotland,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

Israel  is  in  the  same  general  categ- 
ory as  Jordan  and  Hongkong.  But 
Israel  still  outdistanced  such  coun- 
tries as  West  Germany,  France, 
Japan  and  other  Western  countries. 
Most  of  these  countries  are  however, 
themselves  centres  for  post-medical 
study,  and  fewer  of  the  doctors  in 
these  countries  would  try  to  go  to  the 
U.S..  than  would  doctors  from  Israel 
or Jordan. 


AS  FOR  OUR  graduates  in  electro- 
nics. one  hears  constantly  that  thev 


are  “snapped  up"  in  Silicon  Valley. 
But  one  hears  this  only  from  those 
who  have  been  snapped  up;  the 
others  keep  a much  lower  profile. 

Perhaps  the  reason  so  many  found 
work  in  Silicon  Valley  is  that  when  a 
shortage  of  qualified  manpower  de- 
velops in  any  field  in  America,  it 
imports  foreign-trained  graduates 
wholesale!  When  the  shortage  ends, 
barriers  are  raised. 

This  happened  a few  years  ago 
with  freshly-minted  Israeli  doctors. 
Almost  any  of  then  could  find  work 
in  the  U.S.  Then  the  American 
medical  schools  increased  their  out- 
put of  graduates  - and  there  was  no 
need  for  foreigners.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  Israeli 
•doctors,  as  lack  of  American  quanti- 
ty that  was  the  decisive  factor  for  a 
few  years. 

Another  indication  that  Israeli  * 
universities  are  not  as  good  as  is 
generally  believed  here  is  the 
“mousetrap"  gauge,  based  on  folk 
wisdom:  if  you  make  a better 
mousetrap,  the  world  will  beat  a 
path  to  your  door. 

Where  are  the  masses  of  foreign 
students  pounding  on  the  doors  of 
Israeli  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion? Perhaps  not  from  the  West,  but 
at  least  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Difficulties  in  learning  a fore- 
ign language,  especially  Hebrew,  is 
the  excuse. 

But  does  anyone  remember  that 
era  when  every  American  scientist 
felt  his  education  incomplete  until  he 
had  spent  at  least  a year  in  a famous 
foreign  university,  generally  Ger- 
man or  Austrian,  until  Hitler  des- 
troyed European  science?  Those 
Americans  had  to  learn  a foreign 
language. 

Assuming  that  it  is  Hebrew  that  is 
keeping  away  foreign  students  and 
graduates,  why  shouldn't  the  studies 
here  be  in  English?  Nearly  every 
Israeli  professor  has  a good  com- 
mand of  English;  if  there  were  a 
demand,  an  English -language  uni- 
versity could  be  established  here  - 
and  could  be  one  qf  the  best  goodwill 
ambassadors  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
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bringing  in  foreign  currency. 

Tel  Aviv  University  already  has  an 
English-language  medical  school  for 
Americans.  Its  graduates,  inciden- 
tally, did  better  than  native  Israelis 
in  the  ECFMG.  Some  95  per  cent  of 
the  Americans  passed;  only  78  per 
cent  of  the  Israelis. 

The  assumption  that  Israeli  uni- 
versity standards  are  so  high  also 
comes  from  another  quarter.  On 
every  side,  one  hears  that  “Professor 
So-and-So”  has  a worldwide  reputa- 
tion. This  may  be  true,  but  it  only 
means  that  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
thousands  of  other  professors 
throughout  the  Western  world  with 
international  reputations.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  this  status,  in  a 
shrinking  world  where  (he  latest  sci- 
entific journals  arrive  here  within 
weeks,  and  relevant  information  can 
be  tapped  by  electronic  mail  within 
minutes. 

No  Israeli  professor  feels  he  has 
“arrived"  unless  he  can  brag  that  he 
has  spent  his  sabbatical  at  such  uni- 
versities as  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, California  or  Pennsylvania  in 
the  U.S.;  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in 
England;  the  So r bonne  in  France,  to 
name  only  a few. 

One  reason  so  many  Israelis  have 
an  “international  reputation"  is  that 
Israeli  academicians  are  hesitant  to 
esteem  the  work  of  their  colleagues 
without  the  approval  of  their  foreign 
colleagues.  In  Israel,  at  least,  an 
international  reputation  has  re- 
placed the  former  “publish  or  per- 
ish" slogan  as  a sign  of  academic 
worth. 


the  professor  for  a few  minutes  to 
know  that  they  are  not  exactly  hap- 
py. Apparently  the  professors  turn 
the  burden  of  instructing  over  to 
grossly  underpaid  assistants;  the 
professors  themselves  make  an  im- 
pression and  provide  “inspiration." 

If  the  students  have  ignored  the 
tuition  investment  - educational  re- 
turn equation,  they  have  also 
ignored  another  equation,  namely, 
the  subsidized  student  - taxpayer's 
return  on  investment. 

The  students  claim  they  are  offer- 
ing their  brains,  the  nation's  natural 
resources,  to  their  country:  they  are 
Israel's  future.  Taxpayers  should  in- 
vest in  developing  these  brains  by 
providing  superior  educational  faci- 
lities at  low  fees. 

There  is  something  in  this  claim, 
but  only  if  they  at  least  promise-  to 
stay  in  Israel  for  a certain  number  of 
years  after  graduation  - say  10. 
Thus,  they  would  pay  taxes  to  help 
ease  the  burden  of  those  taxpayers 
who  had,  indirectly,  financed  their 
education,  or  at  least  to  pay  enough 
taxes  to  finance  the  schooling  of 
another  generation  of  students. 

But  no  student  today  will  promise 
to  tie  his  educated  and  developed 
natural  resources  to  Israel. 

Our  students  are  already  failing 
to  use  their  natural  resources  for 
something  that  only  requires  a bit  of 
com  monsense,  i.e.  by  trying  to 
answer  one  question:  Where  will  the 
country  get  the  money  to  keep  the 
universities  functioning  if  students 
don’t  pay  reasonable  fees? 


ASSUMING  that  these  Israeli  pro- 
fessors are  so  highly  thought  of 
abroad,  the  students  should  still  be 
interested  in  something  else:  how 
much  of  their  wisdom  do  these  pro- 
fessors pass  on  to  their  students? 
This  is  the  bottom  line. 

One  only  has  to  infiltrate  a bunch 
of  studehts  waiting  to  be  received  by 


HOW  HAS  the  United  States  solved 
this  problem?  By  tapping  the  good- 
will of  the  alumni  who  graduated 
years  ago  and  are  now  doing  quite 
well  financially.  These  have  created 
interest-bearing  endowments  for 
their  Alma  Mater,  which  now  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  some  universities,  so  that  these 
can  not  only  obtain  the  services  of 
the  best  teaching  and  research  brains 
in  the  world,  but  also  provide 
enough  funds  to  keep  tuition  fees 
fairly  low  * even  if  enormously  high 


compared  with  those  in  Israel,  So 
for.  Israeli  alumni  lag  far  behind 
their  American  counterparts  in  help- 
ing their  universities. 

In  their  fight  for  minimum  fees, 
the  students  have  managed  to  foist 
upon  an  innocent  public  a stereotype 
of  the  average  student:  he  (or  shej  is 
-desperately  poor,  struggles  valiantly 
to  get  a higher  education  against 
tremendous  odds,  and  accepts  any 
menial  work,  day  or  night,  to  get  a 
few  shekels  for  food  and  lodging.  t 
Yet  only  about  40  per  cent  of  Israel’s  * ’ 
66,000  university  students  work, 
mainly  part-time.  Another  60  per 
cent  seem  to  be  able  to  g?t  an 
education  without  working  - at  least, 
they  do  not  admit  to  working. 

The  “poor  student"  stereotype 
collapses  when  one  visits  the  campus. 
Students  argue  and  complain  about 
insufficient  parking  space:  we  have 
yet  to  see  a student  looking  under- 
fed; and  they  have  a special  orga- 
nization, Issta.  to  help  them  with 
their  trips  abroad.  So  there  must  be 
plenty  of  students  who  come  from 
well-heeled  families,  for  whom  a few 
hundred  dollars  for  tuition  fees  is  a 
laugh. 

An  education  is  an  investment  in 
the  future.  Every  student  knows  that 
he  (or  his  parents)  have  to  pay  the 
fall  market-price  if  he  buys  a car  or  a 
borne.  The  same  standard  should  be 
adopted  for  investing  in  an  educa- 
tion. 

There  should  be  sufficient  scho-v.. 
larships  for  the  exceptional  student;  ’ 
the  others  should  be  allowed  to  bor- 
row from  the  government  - borrow, 
not  beg,  or  get  it  as  their  due  - 
sufficient  money  to  see  them 
through  university. 

The  only  condition  is  chat  these 
education  loans,  which  should  be 
linked,  should  be  free  of  interest. 
Both  the  students  and  the  taxpayers 
would  benefit. 

By  striking,  the  students  are  de- 
priving themselves  of  a good  part  of 
the  education  they  deserve,  and 
which  they  have  already  paid  for. 

The  writer  is  a member  of  The  Jeru- 
salem Past  editorial  staff. 
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STUDENTS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
angrily,  describing  the  cabinet  vote 
as  “the  first  step  towards  making 
apartheid  official."  Ameer 
Makhoul,  chairman  of  the  Arab  Stu- 
dents Union,  said  a nation-wide 
boycott  of  classes  would  be  staged 
today  as  the  opening  shot  in  a cam- 
paign against  “discriminatory”  fees. 

Throughout  the  lengthy  * battle 
against  plans  to  raise  tuition  fees. 
Jewish  and  Arab  students  had  main- 
tained a united  front,  he  said.  “Now 
we  have  this  attempt  to  divide  and 
rule.” 

Makhoul  said  that  the  extra  fee 
that  most  Arab  students  will  have  to 
pay  will  result  in  hundreds  of  them 
abandoning . their  studies.  He  was 
not  opposed  to  army  veterans  receiv- 
ing extra  help,  he  said,  if  the  money 
came  from  the  Defence  Ministry. 

He  said  that  demonstrations  were 
planned  for  noon  today  at  campuses 
all  over  the  country.  Most  of  the 
3.700  Arab  students  study  in  Haifa 
and  Jerusalem. 

• Attacks  on  the  cabinet's  decision 
came  from  several  quarters  last 
night.  The  Association  for  Civil 
Rights  said  it  objected  to  the  use  of 
military  service  as  a criterion  for 
fixing  tuition  fees,  because  this  “in 
fact  creates  discrimination  between 
Jews  and  Arabs." 

MK  Mattiliahu  Peled  of  the  Prog- 
ressive List  for  Peace  described  it  as 


an  act  of  “crude  racism"  aimed  at 
turning  Arabs  into  second  class 
citizens. 

But  Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nis- 
sim  backed  the  decision  saying: 
“ Army  leavers  give  the  nation  years 
of  their  lives  and  the  government 
should  compensate  them  for  this." 
He  pointed  out  that  some  Arabs  do 
serve  in  the  array  and  said  that  those 
who  do  not  serve  - both  Jew  and 
Arabs  - should  pay*a  higher  fee. 

Tehiya  Knesset  faction  leader 
Geula  Cohen  also  applauded  the 
decision,  saying  that  it  was  not  discri- 
minatory but  did  justice  to  those  who 
had  served  the  state. 

The  setting  of  the  fee  at  SI  ,050  for 
the  majority  of  students  attracted 
criticism  of  another  kind  from  uni- 
versity and  Education  Ministry  offi- 
cials. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  fees 
were  insufficient  to  allow  the  univer- 
sities to  continue  operating.  The 
decision' by  the  cabinet  that  no  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  budget  reserve 
would  be  available,  they  said,  placed 
higher  education  in  peril. 

Prof.  Ya'acov  Ziv,  chairman  of 
the  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
said  he  was  shocked  at  the  govern- 
ment's derision, 

, Since  the  row  over  tuition  fees 
began,  the  universities’  heads  have 
been  demanding  a raise  to  between 
$2,500  and  $3,000  a year. 


SHAS  ON  FENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  one)  confidence  over  the  government’s 


the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  waver- 
ing, the  sources  said. 

Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz  said  follow- 
ing the  meeting  with  Labour  that  the 
possibility  of  Shas  support  for  early 
elections  “cannot  be  ruled  out." 

Party  sources  said  last  night  that 
Rabbi  Yitzhak  Peretz  would  meet 
with  Prime  Minister  Shamir  today 
and  ask  for  farther  clarifications  on 
the  Reform  convert  issue.  The 
Council  of  Sages  last  night  rejected 
any  linkage  between  Shas’  return  to 
the  government  and  its  positions 
vis-a-vis  the  international  confer- 
ence or  early  elections. 

The  NRP  representatives,  mean- 
while. accused  Labour  of  “ignoring” 
and  “looking  down  on”  the  NRP  in 
recent  years.  Minister  Yosef  Shapira 
told  Labour  that  the  NRP  would 
continue  to  support  the  national  uni- 
ty government  and  warned  Labour 
against  abandoning  the  coalition. 

Despite  an  NRP  decision  against 
the  party's  participation  in  a narrow 
government,  several  party  leaders 
said  last  night  that  if  Labour  bolts  the 
coalition,  the  NRP  would  reconsider 
its  position  and  might  possibly  join  a 
Likud-led  coalition. 

Labour  is  expected  to  ask  both  the 
CRM  and  Mapam  to  postpone  the 
hearing  of  their  motions  of  no- 


handling of  the  peace  process,  which 
are  due  to  be  heard  by  the  Knesset 
tomorrow. 

The  Likud  yesterday  shored  up 
MK  Aharon  Abuhatzeira’s  opposi- 
tion to  early  elections,  promising 
him  his  Tami  Party  would  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Likud  with  a realis- 
tic Knesset  slot  allotted  to  him. 

The  Likud's  Friday  agreement 
with  Shas.  signed  in  a lopsided  meet- 
ing between  a solitary  Peretz  and  a 
battery  of  Likud  leaders,  including 
Prime  Minster  Shamir,  comes  in  the 
form  of  a five-paragraph  letter  from 
Likud  to  Shas.  The  letter  includes  a 
Shas  undertaking  to  oppose  an  inter- 
national conference  and  early  elec- 
tions in  exchange  for  a Likud  pledge 
to  solve  the  Reform  conversion 
problem  by  legislating  one  of  three 
laws:  the  “Who’s  a Jew"  amend- 
ment to  the  Law  of. Return,  the 
Rabbindal  Courts  Law  or  the  1972 
Religion  Conversion  Ordinance. 

The  agreement  was  rejected  by 
Shas  mentor  Rabbi  OvadJa  Yosef 
who  claimed  that  the  Likud  pledge  to 
deliver  38  out  of  its  41  Knesset  votes 
in  favour  of  the  legislation  did  not 
assure  its  passage. 

Sources  in  Shas  interpreted  last 
night's  Council  of  Sages  decision  as  a 
gambit  aimed  at  extracting  a higher 
political  price  from  the  Likud. 


JACOB  DEHAAN 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir..-  David  Zilberschlag,  who 
recently  wrote  a new  book  in  de- 
fence of  Jacob  Israel  De  Haan  who 
was  killed  in  Jerusalem  in  June  1924, 
is  apparently  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  subject.  In  your  issue  of 
April  24,  be  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“The  only  proof  of  homosexuality 
(of  De  Haan)  is  to  be  found  in  De 
Haan!s-  poems,  and  these  can  be 
interpreted  in  other  ways".*5 
Apparently  Zilberschlag  is  not 
aware  that,  in  addition  to  poems,  De 
Haan  also  wrote  two  very  explicitly 
homosexual  novels.  In  particular, 
the  first,  Pijpelijntjes , caused  a scan- 
dal. In  this  novel,  which  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  1904,  when  he  was  only 
21  years  old,  De  Haan  describes  in 
rarely  veiled  language  the  homosex- 
ual relations  between  two  young 
men,  one  of  whom  is  clearly  himself 
and  the  other,  Sam,  could  easily  be 
identified  as  a young  Jewish  doctor. 
The  novel  caused  his  immediate  dis- 
missal as  editor  of  the  children’s 
page  of  the  Sunday  supplement  -of 


the  Labour  daily  Het  Volk , and  later 
also  his  dismissal  as  an  elementary 
school  teacher. 

For  many  years,  copies  of  the 
novel  were  very  difficult  to  find,  as 
most  of  the  edition  was  brought  up 
by  Sam  and  De  Haan's  non-Jewish 
lady-friend  and  later  wife  Johanna 
van  Maarsseveen.  In  view  of  the 
present  interest  in  homosexuality,  it 
was  reprinted  a few  years  ago. 

Likewise  reprinted  a few  years  ago 
was  a second  homosexual  novel, 
Pathologiein,  published  in  1908. 
Both  novels  were  written  several 
years  before  his  poems  with 
homosexual  themes. 

HENRIETTE  BOAS 
Badhoevedorp,  Holland. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - In  a recent  review  of  the 
Demjanjuk  trial,  you  described  the 
defiance  attorney's  dealings  with  the  > 
“attractive  professor"  (Patricia  j 
Smith  of  the  Hebrew  University). 

If  not  the  writer,  the  editor  should  " 
be  expected  to  omit  the  word  as  unfit 
and  totally  inappropriate.  It  is  high 
time  people  were  evaluated  and  tre- 
ated according  to  their  skills  and 
achievements  and  not  their  physical/ 
sexual  attributes  when  the  latter  are 
not  the  issue  at  hand. 

ETHAN R.  PRIEL 

Rehovot. 


Haim  Shapiro  comments: 

I am  sorry  that  I failed  in  my 
report  to  make  clear  Zil  be  recta  lag’s 
view  that  whatever  De  Haan  may 
have  done  in  his  youth,  he  bad 
“found  peace”  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
pious  Jew  during  his  last  years,  when 
he  was  affiliated  with  Agudat  Yis- 
rael.  . 


ONE  OF 
A KIND 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 


► Strictly  Kosher 

► Shabbat  elevator 


► Walking  distance  lo  (he  city 

center  and  Old  Cilv 


► Great  family  plan  rales 

► Facilities  lor  family  functions 


Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 


a Mendele  Street  * 

Jerusalem  92 147  Israel  c 

Tel:  02-6631 11  Telex:  26536 
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YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAEL 


BEN  CWKJN  AIRPORT  0*9721027-8 
ia«IV  03-203364. 280671 
JERUSA1EM  02-699099. 636183 
NETANYA  053-34689  HERZLIYA  052-55269: 
ASHKBON  051-22724. 22284 
HAIFA  04-380639  388641  EILAT  059-74027 
HBBUAS  067-92244.  axi  267 
BEB1  SHEBA  057-424922 
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Tax  Free 
Trade-Ins 


Special  Otter  to  Diplomats 
and  Non-Residei 


tents 

Tuv-GaL  the  BMW  agent  in  Tel 
Aviv  offers  outstanding, 
personal  service  — new  and 
used  BMW  and  other  fine  cars. 
All  1987  model  BMWS  for 
immediate  delivery,  at 
attractive  prices. 

274  Dizemgoffj  Tel  Aviv, 
TeL 03-242008, 03-222344. 
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Rent-A-Car 


FOR  TOURISTS: 

FROM  $6 


IAHcara  new.  Pick  up  and  d*i  (wry  Itrr. 

TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 
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EVERY  DAY  AT 06:45 A.M.  FROM  TEL- A VIV 

TO  PARIS 
NEW  YORK 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 


EKPmr  MORE  FROM  MN  AM. 
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